—with mock politeness to the departing coach. 


of a pair of horses, and then the dim outline of 
a coach loomed up in the darkness. 

It was one of the heavy coaches used for 
travelling at that time. The postillion, dressed 
in red hose and cloak, rode upon one of the 
horses. 

“ Hallo, there ! ”’ he cried, seeing the boy ahead. 
“Canst tell us if we are on the road for Ply- 
mouth ?” 

“No; you’ve come some distance out of your 
way,” Dick replied, as he rode up. “ You took 
the wrong turning at the bridge a mile back. 
But you needn’t retrace your steps, for there’s a 
short cut to the main road, and I'll guide you 
that far.” 

Here the window curtains of the coach were 
drawn apart and a handsome, bearded man 
looked out. 

“‘ By my troth, that’s good of you, my friend,” 
ne said, “‘ for I and my niece are anxious to reach 
Plymouth to-night if it’s at all possible.” 

The girl at his side smiled her thanks to Dick, 
and then the coach, with the boy riding at its 
side, went slowly on its way through the misty 
gloom 


“This is the main Plymouth road,” said Dick 
at last, as they swung round a corer. “ You 
should be in Plymouth to-night now, sir, for the 
mud is not so deep here as it is in the lanes.” 

“T should hope not, a murrain on’t!” the 
coachman cried, shaking moisture from his thick 
cloak. “I’ve hardly seen a worse night to be 
abroad in, let alone Hallo, what’s that ? ” 

There was a sudden crackle of breaking twigs 
just ahead on their left, followed by a thud’and 
a shower of raindrops. Then came a shout—the 
well-known, dreaded cry: “ Your money or your 
life! * 

In the dim light of the coach lamps the travei- 
lers could see just in front of them the tall figure 
of a highwayman pulling hard at the reins of his 
panting horse. The man’s face was covered with 
a long, black mask, whilst in his hand he held an 
enormous pistol, which he was levelling at the 
party. 

“Faith, sirs,” said he to the postillion and to 
Dick, who had dismounted, “ I am uncommon 
sorry to have interrupted your journey so rudely ; 
but we gentlemen of the road, you know, must 
live as best we may. So I hope that the noble 


lord and the charming maid whom I sce within 
the coach will give up their valuables with a good 
grace. Believe me, I do not wish there to be any 
violence.” , 

The postillion fumed with anger. 

“Plague take thee, thou saucy ruffian!” he 
cried, shaking his fist. ‘“ Couldst thou not let 
honest gentlefolk alone on a pestilent night such 
as the like of this?” 

The gentleman in the 
coach looked grave. 
Neither he nor the pos 
tilion was carrying 
weapons, and there was 
nothing for it but to sur- 
render. Yet was that bag 
of guineas, which he was 
taking with him to Plymouth, 
to be handed over to this villain 
without a blow being struck in 
its defence ? 

“Father,” whispered the girl, 
whose eyes flashed with indigna- 
tion, “must we be robbed? 
Can’t we drive off, and trust to 
the darkness and mist ?” 

Her father smiled grimly at 
the idea of the clumsy coach 
drawing away from a galloping 
highwayman, and then shook his 
head. 

“ Even if there were a chance,” 
he said, “J wouldn’t risk your 
life, child. Come on, 
fellow,” he cried to the 
highwayman, “ take what 
you seek.” 

The man dismounted 
and approached the 
carriage, and even the 
girl, plucky as she was, 
could not help shivering 
at those sinister eyes 
peering through the black 
mask. She looked at Dick 
appealingly, as if to say: 
““Can’t you do something 
to help us?” 


Yo heave ho ! 


ABOARD THE ‘‘ WILY WHALE” 


And off they go ! 
Goblins at the speedboat show. 

And when they take this thrilling ride, 
No one wants a seat INSIDE ! 
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All at once the boy began to shudder and to 
cower as he sat on his pony. 
“Don’t hurt me, sir,” he cried, his teeth 


“T haven’t anything to do with 


chattering. 
I’m 


these folk, and I’ve nothing to give you. 
sure I would if I had.” 

The highwayman gave a contemptuous laugh, 
and turned on his heel. The gentleman in the 
coach looked surprised, 
while his niece gazed at 
Dick with a scorn which 
he found it hard to bear. 
All turned away from 
him, thinking him a mere 
coward, and the highway- 
man, holding his pistol 
in one hand, was soon 
busy receiving the valu- 
ables, which he stowed 
away in the big saddle- 
bags of his lorse, who 
stood patiently by. One 
by one the treasures were 
packed away—a bag of 
English sovereigns, a 
golden casket of jewels, 
another bag of coins, 
which looked queer to 
Dick, till he overheard 
the highwayman say they _ 
were Spanish guineas, 
and, lastly, the few little 
trinkets worn by the girl, 
who parted with them 
sadly. 


No notice was taken 
of Dick, who had dis- 
mounted from his pony 
and moved away, his 
head hanging, as if he 
were afraid the highway- 
man would turn on him. 
Slowly the boy  slunk 
along, and then the girl 
glanced out at him again, 
her eyes shining with 
angry scorn. Dick did 
not meet her gaze, but 


Went on with hanging head, until he stood 
partly amongst the bushes on the’ other side of 
the highwayman’s horse 

At last the thief finished his task, and then he 
saw the two travellers into their seats, bowing 
with mock politeness. 

“ Good-night, my lord ; good-night to you, my 
little lady,’ he said, doffing his plumed hat. 
“And should you ever return to these parts 
again—well, I hope we shall meet.” 

But it would have been better for him if he 
had been a little more watchful. As he stood 
there, bowing and kissing his hand to the 
departing coach, his back was turned 
to Dick, who suddenly saw_ his 
chance, and took it. 

Like a flash he leapt from the 
bushes, and in a moment 
he was astride the high- 
wayman’s horse, and 
urging it after the coach. 

“Hold!” yelled the 
startled highwayman, 
swinging up his pistol. 

But Dick caused the 
horse to rear, so that its 
plunging hoofs sent the 
man staggering back, to 
fall headlong into a 
muddy. ditch. 

Then, using an old call, 
Dick whistled to his 
well-trained pony, who 
galloped after him as he 
dashed into the darkness. 

At last Dick rode up to 
the lumbering carriage, and the girl, whom Dick 
had heard the gentleman call Nell, drew back the 
curtain at the noise of the hoof-beats. When 
she saw Dick she looked as scornful as before. 

“ Stop, friend,. prithee !” cried Dick. 

The postillion reined his horses in, though he 
did so with ill grace, mumbling something about 
“cowardly knaves ” under his breath. 

“What is it?” asked’ the gentleman, upon 
catching sight of Dick, “ Do you want money for 
guiding us?” 

“No, ‘i faith,” responded the boy warmly. 


dainty way. 
string ; 


thing ! 


IN THE PARK 


A fairy lady goes a walk upon a summer’s day : 
Towards the sunny Elfin Park she makes her 


She takes a teeny weeny mouse upon a silken 


He has a bow upon his tail, the funny, fluffy 


wu 


“ But if vou would like your inoney back, I have 
it here.” f 

As he spoke, he handed in, one by one, the bags 
of coins, the jewels, and the trinkets, explaining 
his, trick as he did so. 

Nell listened with sparkling eyes, and clapped 
her hands with delight. 

“T think you are wonderful ! ” she cried, when 
Dick had ended his story. ‘“ We are ever so 
grateful, Mr.—Mr. e 

“My name’s Dick—Dick Howard,” said the 
boy. “ But, please don’t say anything about the 

matter. Anyone could have done the same.” 
“ But,” put in the gentleman, ‘‘ even sup- 
posing that anyone could have done it, 

J am not at all sure that many lads of 

your age would have taken so great a 

risk. As Nell says, we are deeply 

grateful to you, Dick; more grateful 

than I can tell you. Neither of you can 

guess what the loss of that gold at this 
moment would have meant. 

“Now, the question 
is,” he went on, ‘* how 
am I to repay you?” 

“Ym _ afraid,” Dick 
said sadly, ‘the only 
thing I’m longing for lies 
in the power of but one 
man to give.” 

“Well,” asked Nell, 
“who is this person?” 

“ Captain Francis 
Drake ” replied the boy 
ardently. “I want to 
sail with him, you see.” 

“ Troth! Nothing could be simpler!” cried 
Nell’s uncle jovially. ‘‘Introduce us, please, Nell!’ 

“ Captain Francis Drake—Mr. Dick Howard,” 
said Nell, breaking into merry laughter. 


“Tt’s men like you,” went on Captain Drake, 
“who have brains as well as brawn, that I want 
aboard my ships ; and by a lucky chance I’ve still 
a place on the Pelican, It is yours!” 

Dick eagerly accepted the offer, and so began 
the seafaring carcer of the famous Admiral 
Richard Howard. 


tHE END 
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1. You must know, readers, that Jingle’s show has its own school, and 
the circus children have to do lessons every day like every other girl and boy. 
Tim Titter, the merry old clown, is the teacher, and a jolly good one he is, 
too. ‘‘Now who can tell me what makes the world go round?” asked 
Tim Titter, as the cireus children took their places. 


2. ‘*I can’t tell you, but I’ll very soon show you,’ answered Nip Nimble, 

putting up his hand and jumping from his place. Then, taking the globe off 

its stand and some juggling. balls from a basket, he gave a surprising per- 

formance in front of the class. ‘‘ There’s the world going round, teacher,” 
he laughed. ‘‘ And the other planets with it.” 
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—WHILE TIM TITTER DOES THE HAT TRICK 
a. TI Zz 
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$ 8. The class was surprised. 
2 did stare. ‘‘Stop that laughing! ”’ he cried, looking very stert: ‘‘ Nice 
@ goings on to be sure. You’re in school now, not in the ring. Come and 
: take these dunce caps and put them on. I’ll teach you to know better ! ’’ 
e@ The little children did pull long faces when they heard this ! 
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So was teacher Tim Titter. My word, he 


4. But when they took what looked like dunce caps and found they: were 
bags of sweets, the children laughed and danced with delight. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for teacher!’ they cried. ‘‘Hip! Hip! Hurrah!’ ‘Ha, Ha, 
Ha!” laughed the jolly circus schoolmaster. ‘I had you that time, didn’t 
1?” ‘*Rather!’’ cried the children. ‘And a jolly nice surprise, too.’ 
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The dealer looked at Tony over the tops of his spectacles. “ Where did you get this?” he asked. 


THE OLD ENVELOPES 


A Lovely Story of a Fortunate Gift 


to the bedroom door and a look of con- 
cern on his freckled face ; for his mother 
was ill, and Tony had just shown the doctor 


‘| ony stood on the landing, his ear pressed 


up to her. Now he stood waiting to hear the 
verdict. 

At last he heard the doctor’s voice, very slow 
and grave. 


“ You need a rest and a change, Mrs. Willis,” 
said the doctor. “ You are quite worn out. I 
should recommend a month or so at Bourne- 
mouth.” 

Then came mother’s voice, sounding very tired. 

“T can’t do that, doctor. As things are, I 
couldn’t afford the railway journey. And there’s 
Tony—he doesn’t leave school till Christmas.” 

Tony’s eyes filled with tears, He knew how 
his mother worked to keep him at school. She 
had always bcen trail and delicate, but she was 


at her typewriter for hours on end, copying letters 
for firms in the town: and when there was no 
work for the typewriter, she would do dainty 
sewing. Even then she was sometimes worried 
to know where the next shilling was coming 
from. 

And now the doctor had said she must have 
a month’s holiday. 

Tony reckoned it up. A month’s holiday would 
cost nearly thirty pounds, he thought. And 
how ever could they manage to scrape all that 
money together ? 

“ But have the holiday she must,” said Tony 
to himself. ‘‘ We must find it somehow.” 

Then hearing the doctor say “‘ Good morning ” 
to his mother, he darted away to the head of the 
stairs, where he waited till the old gentleman 
came in sight. 

“Ts she all right, sir? ” he faltered. 


“ She will be, with a holiday,” smiled the doc- 


tor, as he descended the staircase. 


Having shown him into the strect, Tony ti 
toed back to his mother’s room. 

“You must have a holiday, mother!’ he 
cried, sitting on the edge of the bed. “ The 
doctor says you must—to get well.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t, Tony boy,” returned his 
mother, with a sad shake of her head. ‘ The 
expense id 

‘“ But I'll go out and work, mother,” broke in 
Tony. “ I could do lots of odd jobs after school. 

A feeble smile came to Mrs. Willis’ pale lips. 


“You would have to work very hard to earn 
all the money a holiday would take. No, I 
must just rest here until I get well, Tony.” 

Tony tiptoed out of the room. His mind was 
made up. He would go to one of the firms in 
town, where he had 
often carried his 
mother’s typewriting, 
and perhaps, hearing 
that she was ill, 
they would give him a 
job of some kind to do. 

There was Mr. Morris, 
who had the funny, 
old-fashioned office in 
High Street, where his 
firm had carried’ on 
business for centuries. 
Mr. Morris was a little 
old gentleman, with 
big spectacles and a 
cheery, red face, and 
he had once given Tony 
a threepenny bit and 
always had a smile and a cheery word for him. 

“T’'ll go as soon as Mrs. Blake comes in to look 
after mother,” thought Tony. “ And perhaps 
I could sell my stamp collection, too—they should 
fetch at leasta pound. I’d hate to part with them 
but there’ll be no harm in taking them to the 
stamp dealer to ask what they're worth,” 

He had just packed his album into a neat 
parcel, when Mrs. Blake, their kind-hearted 
neighbour, came in. Tony confided to her that 
he was going to look tor a job, then, with his 


Don’t you ? 


ON A SUMMER’S DAY 


“| like ginger beer and ice, 


When it’s hot, it’s very nice ; 
Cooo0000000h ! 

And, served by tiny waiter mice, 
Fairies like it, too !’? 


parcel tucked under his arm, he made his way 
to the town. 

He visited the stamp shop first, and here he 
had a big disappointment, for the dealer, after 
glancing through the pages of the album, sniffed 
and said they were as common as dirt. 

“T couldn’t give you more than seven and 
sixpence for the lot,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said Tony, bravely hiding his 
disappointment, for he thought they were worth 
lots more than that. ‘' But I don’t want to sell 
them yet—though I 
may want to ina day or 
two. 

‘All right,” said the 
dealer. ‘Seven and 
sixpence, then.” 

Bitterly disappointed, 
Tony walked on to 
Mr. Morris’ quaint 
offices, and who should 
run up the outside 
steps with him but 
Mr. Morris himself, with 
such a- genial, good- 
humoured smile on his 
red face. 

He recognised Tony 
with a nod. 

“Hallo, my lad! 
Come to bring us some 
more work ?” 

“No. sir,” said Tony 
sadly. ‘‘ Mother is ever 
so poorly.” 

“Tm sorry to hear 
that,” declared = Mr. 
Morris. ‘ Nothing very serious, | hope ? ” 

““She’s in bed, sir, and the doctor says she 
must have a holiday,” faltered Tony, struggling 
to keep back the tears that would brim into his 
eyes. ‘I came—to see—if you could—tind me 
some work—atter school, sir. l’ll work ever 
so hard.”’ 


“ Why,” said Mr. Morns, pushing open the 
office door, “ you’ve come just at the cight 
moment. I was only saying to the clerk an 
hour ago that the attics needed tidying up— 


lots of lumber and dust up there—been there for 
centuries. If you care for the job—— ” 
“Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Tony. “ 1 
commence work right now, if you like,’ 
So he was taken up dark, twisting 
little staircases to the attics, where, 
thickly covered 


can 


with dust and cob- 


webs, were piles of old furniture, 
ledgers and stacks of old papers that 6 
must have been there for ages and ages. 3 

First of all, Tony opened the window, ¢ 
then, almost choked by the clouds of $ 
dust he raised, he went round, dusting 3 
books and furniture. Then, with the § 
floor swept and some of the books 


arranged in neat piles, things began 
to look a little ship-shape. 

“Now I'll sort through these papers 
and get rid of some of the rubbish,” he 
thought. 

It was just then that Mr. Morris 
returned. 

“ Well, you have dusted things round 
a bit, to be sure,” he exclaimed. 
“What have you got there, my lad?” 

“Old envelopes, sir,” answered Tony, 


looking through the bundle. 
Mr. Morris took the bundle and ¢ 
glanced through them. : 
“Just envelopes,” he said, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ And pretty old ones, too. ? 
That was a fad of my grandfather’s. % 
Better throw them away.” ? 
Tony looked at the topmost. It ¢ 
had a very queer old stamp upon it. $ 
“Might I have them, sir?’’ he asked ¢ 
shyly. ° 
“Bless my soul! What do you ¢ 
want them for?” ° 
“TI collect stamps, sir,” answered ¢ 
Tony. “And I might find some on : 
these envelopes.” ° 
“And you probably will,” said Mr. Boeces 


Morris. ‘We always had a good 

foreign connection. | You're welcome to them.” 
Carefully placing them against the parcel 

containing his album, Tony went on with his 

work. All through the afternoon he worked, 


1. Abra and Cadabra they were fishing one fine day 
When a thief crept up to steal their magic mat 


2. So smiling to himself, the thief the magic carpet rolled. 
** Ha, ha |’? he chuckled, ‘‘ I’m indeed a robber brave 


and well past tea-time, and at last he had tidied 
up the attic to his satisfaction—and to Mr. 
Morris’ satisfaction as well. 

“No one could have done it better,” said the 


Magic Carpet— 


he Merry 


VILL, HAVE, 4 
THIS NICE 
CARPET 


away. 
“* They do not know that I’m about,’ thought he. 
all is well, 


"© So 


And there is no one else to see, so stories none can 


tell.”” 


LAAs 


and bold !”’ 


Then Abra and Cadabra turned and saw his little 


game ; 

And from their pipes a lively tune it very quickly 
came. 
- 0 @<>-@- OO OO e. © Ot es-e ees 


old gentleman, and handed him a bright new 
florin. “Come and see me again to-morrow— 
after school. I dare say there’ll be a few errands 
“you can run,” : 
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“Thank you, sir,” said Tony, and off he ran 
home hugging his bundles 
Mrs. Willis seemed a little better when he 


reached home, and, of course, she was ever so 


—Scares Away a Thief : 
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3. The magic carpet heard and knew exactly what to do. rs 
Its pretty rings and diamonds at the bad lad it @ 
threw ; 3 
Round and round his head they whizzed and gave hime 
such a fright. K 
“*Goo-good gracious me!’ he gasped, “I can’t be 4 
seeing right ! ’’ § 
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4. Then to his heels he took and flew as fast as he could go. . 
‘‘Ha, hal’? laughed Cadabra, his brother laughed, ?} 
“Ho, ho!” $ 
Then back those rings and diamonds into the carpet e 
dropped. g 
That thief he ran for miles and miles and never once he 4 
stopped. ° 

epee 3 


pleased to hear how well he had got on. 

“T think I’ll be able to earn five shillings by 
the end of the week,” said Tony. “ And now 
I’m going to look through my old envelopes.” 


1 


Such lots of queer old stamps.he found, and 
carefully steaming them from their envelopes, he 
placed them in an empty packet. 
stamps from all over the world, and all different 


There were 


from any in his album. He got quite 
excited as he counted them—forty- 
nine new sorts. 

“Tl take them to the dealer’s to- 
morrow and see what they’re worth. 
I should think he’d give me a pound 
for the lot now,” he said to himself. 
“And if he will, I’ll sell them— 
because mother must have the 
holiday.” 

And a holiday seemed even more 
necessary next morning when Tony 
went to school, for his mother had 
spent a bad night and was very 
poorly. Tony ran back from school 
so that he had time to slip into the 
stamp dealer’s. 

“T’ve found a few more stamps,” 
he said. “I thought you might have 
a look at them, sir. There’s this one. 
It’s a Trinidad—— ” 

The dealer took it up. Then he gave 
a gasp of surprise and looked at Tony 
over the tops of his spectacles excitedly. 

“Where did you get this?” he 
asked. 

“Mr. Morris gave it to me. 
another one like it.” 

Quickly the dealer flicked over the 
pages of a book, which Tony knew 
was a catalogue. 

“T can give you six pounds each 
for them,” he said. 

Six pounds! It took Tony’s breath 
away. Insilence he emptied the rest 
of the stamps upon the counter at the 
dealer’s request. 

And now, gasp atter gasp broke 
from the dealer’s lips and, examining 
each stamp in turn and referring to 


Tve got 


the catalogue, he jotted some figures on a slip 

of paper. 
“T wily 

lot,” he said, “if you can get a note from 


pay you sixty pounds for the 


Mr. Morris saying that he really gave them to 
you,” 
“T—TI think I'd better go and see My Morris, 


anyway,” said Tony.“ He couldn’t have known 
what he was giving me when he said I could have 
those envelopes. 


Collecting 


Vl run up to his office now. 

the stamps, he raced to Mr. Morris's 
soon he was bres ithlessly telling h 
tale to the old gentleman. 

“ Sisty gasped. “It's yours, 
really. I thought I’d better come and tell you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Morris, with a twinkle 
in his eye.“ 1t shows how silly I was for letting 
sixty good pounds stay up there, and what a 
good business man you are. Sixty pounds, ch ? 
Let's see! What shall you do with it 2” 

“Make mother well,” cried Tony. 

“ Excellent! And, ot course, you'll have to 
go to the seaside with your mother to look after 
her. And now, if I were you, I should run round 
and get that sixty pounds before the dealer 
changes his mind. And, by the way, when you 
come back from Bournemouth, I dare say I can 
find you a regular job in my office. Now, off you 


12? 
go 


oltice, and 


is 


sounds, sir,’’ he 


Tony went. He got the sixty pounds, and 
he and his mother hada holiday. And, of course, 
Mrs. Willis got better, as the doctor said she 
would, and now Tony is only waiting to start 
work for good in Mr. Morris’s office. 

THE END 


Joe’s —— and Ned’s 


“Yyiiite winter’s here, with its ice and 


snow, 
I'll sit in the house and dream,” said Joe. 
“TI poke the fire till it blazes bright, 
And fills the room with a cheery light ; 
And then, as the sparks fly up and glow, 
Pll think I’m out where the daisies grow, 
Flat on my back in the long, soft grass, 
Watching the cloud ships swiftly pass. 
To dream is almost as nice, you know, 
As to have things happen,” quoth Lazy Joe. 
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“* While said Master 


Ned, 
*““1’m going to work in the barn and shed. 
(ll help my father repair his plough— 
It’s broken so he can’t use it now. 
The teeth of the harrow I’ll help to mend, 
And lots of time on the tools I’ll spend. 
It’s good for the muscles and blood to be 
At work with a hammer and mallet,” said he. 
“ And then, when the birds all gaily sing, 
Father and I will be ready for spring. 
It’s a great deal better to work in the shed 
Than to lounge about in the house,” quoth 
Ned. 


it’s cold and snowy,” 


A PIXY STEED 


«© Hurry up ! ’’ Prince Pixy cried. 
“¢ This steed is really slow ! ”’ 


‘* PH hold this leaf before his nose,” 
Said Puck, ‘‘ and then he'll go !”” 
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How different is Jing -a- @ 
Ling ; @ 

He never cares for studying ; e 

He watches them, and grins: 
“ Poor things ! 

“T’ll get the better of 

THOSE Chings.” 


They both intend to win the 
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® 8 
S ERE are Ning-Lo and 8 
§ H Hari - Fing, 2 
8 Looking as prim as any- S 
© thing ; ° 
F) In all the Chinese schools 8 
§ they are 3 
8 The cleverest young Chings 8 
8 by far. 8 
S + + + : 
) With pigtails hanging prim 8 
§ and straight 8 
oo They make their way. They're 2 
@ never late ; 2 
They study hard; they're § 

very wise ; ° : 
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The Master, very tall and stern, 
Who’s taught them all the way 
to learn, 
Is telling them that wise Ning-Lo 
And Fing have won the prize, 
' you know. 


+ ¢ + 
“Step up,” says he, “ and take 
the prize.” 
He looks down with approving eyes. 
He doesn’t notice Jing-a-Ling 
(He really DOES need punishing). 


Mey 


For Jing-a-Ling creeps up, you 
know, 

Behind good Fing and wise Ning- 
Lo; 

And ties their pigtails both together 

With a thin strip of nice strong 
leather. 

+ + + 

Nobody sees. And, with glad eyes, 

The pair step up to take the prize. 

Both side by side and hand in 
hand— 

Not yet they guess what Jing has 
planned. 

+ + Sd 

The Master holds out two fine 
books, 

And smiles at them with pleasant 
looks. 

But when they bow—why, then 
they find 

‘That both pigtails are tied behind! 


“Why, they're from Darrell’s !” exclaimed Jimmy. 


PLAIN JIMMY BROWN 


A Grand School Story 


ee Don’t know whether it’s for me or for 

I Browne with an e,” said Jimmy Brown, 

looking down at the letter in his hand. 

“There’s no ‘e’ that I can see,” put in his 
chum, Dick Peters, “ unless it’s that bit of a 
wriggle after the ‘i.’ I’m sure it’s your letter.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“T don’t recognise the writing, and I can’t 
read the postmark,” he said, studying the enve- 
lope more closely. 

It certainly was a bit of a puzzle. The letter 
was addressed :— 

“Master James Brown, 
Leahurst School.” 

But as there happened to be another Jimmy 
Browne—with an “e” this time—at Leahurst 
School, Jimmy wasn’t quite sure that it was 


his letter. And he was the sort of youngster 
who didn’t like to pry into another fellow’s 
letters. 

“T tell you what, Dick,” he said at last. 
“Browne and I will open it together. Then if 
it’s his letter, he can have it, and if it’s mine, 
I'll have it. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“Y-yes,” said Dick. “But I’m sure it’s 
yours. I’ll go and find Browne, if you like, 
though.” 

Darting from the common-room, Dick went 
off in search of Browne with an “‘e” and pre- 
sently returned with a dark, thick-set boy, very 
different from the frank-faced Jimmy Brown. 

“All right,” said Browne, when Jimmy had 
shown him the address. “Tear it open, and 
let’s look.” 


Jimmy obeyed and took out a folded sheet of 
scented notepaper. As he straightened it out, 
the other boy peered over his shoulder ; and this 
is what they read : 


“16, Claremont Mansions, 
Charteris Crescent, 
London, N.9. 
“DEAR NEPHEW JAMES,—I hope to call and 
see you on Saturday next, and trust to hear a 
good report of you from your master. My train 
arrives Leahurst. Junction at 2.32. 
Your affectionate 
AUNT JANE.” 


“Aunt Jane!” said Jimmy. ‘I know I’ve 
got an Aunt Jane somewhere, and she might live 
in London for all I know. But she has never 
bothered about me before. It must be for you, 
Browne.” 

Browne with an “e” flushed, then he shook 
his head and pursed his thick lips. 

“Tt isn’t,” he declared. “ Be- 
sides, my name’s Jimmy, not 
James. Shouldn’t mind if it 
was, though,” he added, with a 
strange look in his eyes. “I 
expect she’ll stand you a good 
feed, and you'll get a tip, too. 


er 


Thanks for showing the letter.” And off he 
went, with his hands deep in his trousers pockets. 

Jimmy looked at Dick. 

“Well, I never!” he said. “ Fancy Aunt 
Jane coming to see me. It’s good of her. I 
suppose we shall have to be at the station to 
meet her.” 

“ We?” said Dick Peters. 

“Of course,” nodded Jimmy. “If there’s a 
good tea going, you’ve got to share it.” He 
read the letter again. “I don’t know a bit what 
she is like, but I suppose we shall know her 
when she comes off the train.” 

He liked the idea of his aunt coming to see 
him, for Jimmy’s people were not too well off, 
and it was very rarely that anybody came to 
visit him at Leahurst. 

But he would not have felt quite so pleased, 
could he have seen the other Browne at that 
moment. Browne was talking to his chum, a 
tall, heavily built boy named Joyce. 

“Such a_ joke, 
Joyce!” he laughed. ; 
“ Aunt Jane is com- 
ing up on Saturday 
—my Aunt Jane, 
the one I don’t 
like, youknow. And 


THE FAIRY SPEEDBOAT 


A falry speedboat flies along 
As fast as you could wish. 


The baby mermaid says her craft 
Is called ‘‘ The Flying Fish ”? 1 


Jimmy Brown is going to meet her. I hope he 
enjoys himself, but I don’t think he will—not with 
Aunt Jane, anyway. She’s the stiffest, meanest, 
most particular aunt a fellow ever had. Why, 
the last time she took me out to tea she wouldn’t 
let me have any cakes because she said I was 
getting too fat. And I don’t 
believe she ever gave a tip in 
her life. You should just see the 
way she dresses, too.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Joyce. 
“What a jolly good idea of 
yours to shove her on to Brown.” 

“Yes,” nodded Browne. “I 
don’t like going out with her. 
Everyone stares at you, you 
know. If she only dressed de- 
cently, it would be different.” 

You see, Jimmy Browne was 
tather ashamed of his Aunt Jane 
—which shows the type of selfish 
youngster he was. 

But the other Jimmy only 
looked forward to Saturday, and 
prompt at 2.32 on the Saturday 
afternoon, he was waiting with 
Dick Peters at the station. 

“T only hope we’ll know each 
other,” he said as the signal 
dropped and a puff of white 
steam showed far up the line. 

But there wasn’t much chance 
of making a mistake, for only 
two persons alighted from the 
train at the Junction. One of 
them was a farmer; and the 
other was a very thin, severe- 
looking old lady, dressed in black 
silk and wearing spectacles. 

“That must be she,” said 
Jimmy, and he walked to meet 
her, politely raising his cap. 
“Good afternoon, Aunt Jane! 
letter, and we're so glad you’ve come. 
my chum, Dick Peters.” 

Aunt Jane looked at them for a few moments. 

“ Are you Jimmy Browne?” she asked then. 

Jimmy nodded. 


true 


place: 
“This 


Dleensnsnene 


I had your 
This is 


The cheerful little chappie with wonderment we'll fill.’” 


2. Then old man Pot and old man Pan in eager, smiling haste, 
Those fairy bells they’d plucked, upon their froggy friends they 


“Yes, aunt. And it was a surprise to have 
your letter. I couldn’t believe it was for me, 
but the other Jimmy Browne says he hasn’t an 
Aunt Jane. And I have. Would you like to go 
up to the school first ? Please let me carry your 
bag, as it is rather a long way.” 


1. While merry Puck his paper reads, his old friends, Pot and Pan, 
To have a bit of fun with him an artful dodge they plan. 
** We’ll make him jump ! ’’ Pan whispers. Smiles Pot, ‘* Too 


we will. 


d. 
is where the quickness of the hand deceives the eye,’’ 


They grinned, and then they gave a shout that made Puck turn 
and spy. 


For a moment Aunt Jane did not move, then 
her stern face softened, and she smiled as she 
handed her bag to Jimmy. 

It was quite a nice walk from the station, 
and Jimmy told Aunt Jane all about his work 
and play—about the Third Form and about the 
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football team. Aunt Jane didn't say much, 
and once, when Jimmy glanced at her, he caught 
her looking very severe. 

But that made no difference to Jimmy. He 


told himself that Aunt Jane must be fond of 
him to have troubled to come so far to sce him, 


asked. 


—GAVE PUCK A FRIGHT 


Ge) vr. bald 


8. Duigoodness gracious me!” he gasped. ‘* Whatever do I 
see 


What are these strange creatures that are dancing all round me ? 
I never saw their like before. I must be in a dream ! 
Just like flowers all alive with froggy legs they seem ! ” 


@ = 


‘YOU DIO 
FRIGHTEN 
ME? 


4. Each frog then stopped its dancing and lifted off its head 
The fairy bell that hid it, and merrily each said : 
*‘ Well done, Puck ! As you can see, you guessed exactly 
right 1” 
ss Ha, ha, ha! ’ laughed Pot and Pan. ‘‘ We did give Puck a 
fright |’? 


susnconsesacensnescsnanseccsnnsnaagansusesansenaceassscancussonconscssasaussauesceucucnnacne ssceucnssnssonsssecnasenccncasscccesseaces]| 
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and he and Dick Peters chatted on happily, 
while Aunt Jane walked between them, very 
stiff and sedate in her black frock. 

Of course, they showed her round the school, 
and Jimmy proudly introduced her to lots of 
his friends, though there was no sign of Browne. 


ar 


Then they wandered down to the football field 
and watched the end of - 
And then Aunt Jane mentioned tea 
“Do you know a good place, Jimmy ?’’ she 


citing game. 


Jimmy nodded. 


“ There’s Darrell’s, but they’re 
frightfully expensive.” Then he 
added, quickly, with a look at 
Aunt Jane’s old-fashioned frock, 
“And there’s Mother Martin’s. 
She gets a fine home-made spread. 
I think Mother Martin’s would do, 
Aunt Jane, thank you.” 

Aunt Jane smiled behind her 
spectacles. 

“ Very well! Show me Mother 
Martin’s.” 

In the old lady’s tiny parlour 
they waited while Mother Martin 
bustled about and prepared tea, 
bringing in on a tray piles of 
home-made bread thickly spread 
with freshly churned butter. Then 
back into the kitchen the old lady 
dodged for a second load—and 
the boys’ eyes opened wide in 
wonder. 

For, crowning the tray, were 
all the finest cakes that Darrell’s 
sold—cream horns, meringues, 
dainty little fancies, jam puffs; 
and so many of them that they 
would have fed half a dozen 
hungry boys. 

“Why! They’re from Dar- 
rell’s |” exclaimed Jimmy. 

Aunt Jane smiled. 

“Just a little surprise. Mrs. 
Martin went out to fetch them 
for you. Now fall to!” 

You can be quite sure they 


“fell to,” but neither of the boys forgot to watch 
Aunt Jane’s plate and always, when it was 
empty, to pass bread and butter or cakes to her. 

“Thank you, Aunt Jane,” Jimmy said, when 
tea was over. 
T’ve ever had in my life.” 


“T think that’s the nicest tea 


* Same here,” added Dick. 

Aunt Jane glanced at her wrist watch, 

“Dear me! How time does fly! I must be 
getting back to the station.” 

“We'll come and see you off, aunt,” said 
Jimmy, finding her umbrella for her. ‘“ It has 
been a topping afternoon.” 

So down to the station they all went. 

“Now,” said Aunt Jane, when Dick had 
found her an empty compartment and opened 
the door, “ I want to make a confession, Jimmy. 
I’m not your Aunt Jane. I wish I were—but 
unfortunately, I’m the other Jimmy Browne’s 
Aunt Jane. I’ve had a splendid afternoon, 
though. Now I want you to give this letter to 
my Jimmy, and this one is for you.” 

She slipped two envelopes into Jimmy’s hand ; 
then she got into the carriage. 

“Good-bye, Jimmy! Good-bye, Dick!” she 
said, as the guard waved his green flag. 

“ Good-bye!” shouted the boys together, and 
waved their hands till the train—and Aunt Jane 
with it—disappeared round a bend. 

Then Jimmy turned to Dick. 

“And Jimmy Browne said he hadn’t an Aunt 
Jane,”’ he said. 

“He doesn’t deserve to have one,” said Dick, 
just a bit angrily. “He didn’t want to meet 
her—that’s all. Why, she’s a real sport. Only 
wish I’d an aunt like her. And what’s in that 
envelope she gave you, Jimmy?” 


Jimmy looked at the envelopes. He tore his 
open, and—— 

Out fluttered two pound notes, each with a 
slip of paper pinned to it, the one bearing the 
name Jimmy, the other Dick. 

The two chums gasped in amazement at 
sight of the crisp pieces of paper. 

“Why, what a topping present |” exclaimed 
Jimmy. ‘ We ought never to have let her 
give us these—we don’t know her really.” 

“Well, it’s too late for us to return them 
now, isn’t it?’’ replied Dick. “ Besides, 
Browne said you would get a tip, didn’t he?” 

“But I never expected anything like this!” 
Jimmy murmured. 

“Neither did I,” said Dick. 

And who should come along at that moment 
but Jimmy Browne, with his chum Joyce. 

“Had a good time?” he asked. “ Hallo! 
What’sthat ? Apoundapiece. Didn’t she leave 
anything for me?” 

Jimmy handed over the other envelope, and 
with trembling fingers, Browne tore it open. 
He unfolded a half-sheet of paper. 

On it was written: . 

“DEAR NEPHEW JAMES,—Thank you so much 
for sending two gentlemen to meet me.—Aunt 
JANE.” 

That was all, but it was quite as much as 


Browne deserved. 
THE END 
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DOWN THE RIVER 


On a silver streamlet 

Little fairies glide, 
Dragonfiles by silken strings 
To their boats are tied. 


Fairies are so tiny 
That their boats just seem 

To our eyes like fallen flowers 
Floating down the stream. 


CREAMED NUTS 
Wuat You Wirt Want. 
2 cupfuls of icing sugar. 
I egg. 
I teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
2 teaspoonfuls of water. 
Walnuts or other nuts. 
How To Make. 
Keene the white from the yolk of your egg, 
and mix your sugar, vanilla, water, and 
white of egg into a stiff paste. 

Dust the pastry board with sugar, and turn 
your paste on to the board. Roll the paste 
into a slab about half an inch thick. Cut into 
small squares, and roll each square into a ball. 

Press each ball between two halves of a walnut. 

Stoned dates and large, seeded raisins may be 
filled with this mixture, or it may be mixed with 
chopped nuts and cut into squares. 

% * % 
CHOCOLATE NUTS 

Wuat You WILL Want. 

4 teacupful of castor sugar. 

I egg. 

4 teacupful of cocoa. 

2 teacupful of mixed nuts, chopped fine. 

A few drops of lemon juice. 
How To Make. 
Serra the white of your egg from the yolk. 

Put a small part in an egg cup and beat the 
remainder to a stiff froth, Add your sugar and 
lemon juice and stir until fairly thick. 

Turn out on to a sugared baking board and 
knead in your cocoa and nuts. 

Cut into small squares and brush over with the 
remainder of your white of egg. Place on a tin 
and bake for a quarter of an hour. 


MAKE AND ENJOY THESE 
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GOLDEN CANDIES 
Wuat You WILL Want. 
2 cupfuls of sugar. 
4 cupful of golden syrup. 
4 cupful of milk. 
I oz. of butter. 
2 oz. of unsweetened coconut. 
How To Make. 
Ir an enamel saucepan place the sugar and 
butter. Place the pan over a red fire and stir 
until melted. Now add milk, syrup and coconut. 

Bring your mixture to the boil and boil slowly 
until sufficiently cooked. The candy is ready 
to be removed from the fire when a few drops, 
placed in a cup of cold water, will harden. 

When you take your pan off the fire, beat the 
contents steadily with a wooden spoon until it 
begins to harden. 

% a 
VANILLA TOFFEE 
Wuat You Witt Want. 
1 1b. of Demerara sugar, 
I teacupful of milk. 
x tablespoonful of butter. 
A few drops of vanilla essence. 
How To Make. 
P” your sugar and butter in an enamel 
saucepan and place on ared fire. Stir until 
the sugar melts, 

Now add the milk and stir till the mixture 
boils. Continue to keep the pan boiling, stirring 
only very occasionally, for fifty minutes. 

Try the toffee in cold water, and when it 
hardens it is cooked. 

Add your flavouring and pour into a wel! 
greased tin, leaving to cool. 


% 
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- Y" put the nasty, horrid thing in my 
shoe,” said Peggy Allen crossly. 
“T’m sure I didn’t,” declared Jack 
Cartwright. “It must have crawled there. 
Crabs do crawl, you know. I expect it thought 
it was a nice cosy home.” 

Peggy stamped her bare foot on the sand. 

“IT know you did—and now you're laughing 
at me. It was a horrid, mean trick to play, and 
I don’t ever want to speak to you again. Go 
away!’ And, pouting her lips, she turned her 
back on Jack and, balancing on one foot, thrust 
the other into a sand-shoe. 

It was sucha pity they had quarrelled, for they 
had been such good chums on this seaside 
holiday. The Allens and the Cartwrights were 
staying at the tiny fishing village of Penruddock 
and, not counting the brown-faced fisher- 
children, they were the only youngsters in the 
place. 

So, of course, they became firm friends. 

Only five minutes ago’they had been racing 
happily up and down the beach to dry their legs 
after paddling ; then they had sat down to put 
on their sand-shoes. 

Peggy had just pushed one foot into a shoe, 
when—nip |—something laid hold of her toe. 
Utteting a little scream, she withdrew her foot, 
and there was a little green crab hanging grimly 
to her big toe. 

“Oh, do take it off!” she wailed, and Jack 
had seized the crab and tossed it into a pool. 

But Peggy blamed him for it—and so they 
quarrelled. 

“T won’t speak to you again—never!” said 
Peggy, stooping to tie up her shoe. “ You're 
horrid!” 

Jack opened his mouth to speak and, changing 
his mind, turned on his heel. Anyway, he hadn’t 
put the crab in her shoe, and if she didn’t believe 


THE OLD SOU’WESTER 


The Story of a Quarrel and How It was Made Up 
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him—well, he wasn’t going to beg her to. So, 
swinging his own shoes by their laces, he walked 
away up the beach. 

Peggy glanced over her shoulder at him. 

“ He can go if he likes,” she said to herself. 
“T wouldn’t have minded him putting the crab 


Ue 


= 
“Oh, do take tt off!” wailed Peggy. 


there, if he had owned up to it. But I’ll never 
speak to him again now. I’ll go and find Bert.” 

She finished putting on her shoes, sat down for 
a few minutes, and then made her way to the 
village, slowly, so that she should not overtake 
Jack. It was not until she had climbed the 
stone steps to the cobbled quay that she saw Bert, 
leaning up against one of the mooring posts. 

Bert was one of the fisher-boys. He was 
rather untidy, with a shiny sou’wester pulled 
down over his eyes. Peggy had never seen him 
without the great hat, and always, when he 
looked at her, he had a sheepish grin on his face— 
as if he were laughing at his own thoughts. 


“ Hallo, Jack !’’ said Peggy, going up to him. 

Bert touched his hat and grinned. 

“Will you come fishing with me this after- 
noon ?”’ went on Peggy. 

The grin grew wider. 

“I bain’t goin’ nowhere else, miss,” he said at 
last. 

“All right,” said Peggy. “I'll be here at 
two o'clock.” 

But the church clock was chiming quarter-past 
two, and Peggy was on the point of going off to 
fish by herself when Bert slouched up. For 
a minute Peggy half-wished she had gone with 
Jack, who had swung by her, on his way to the 
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———— : 
Jack saw a little crab hanging on her toe. 


beach, ten minutes ago; then her lips set hard. 

“No, I don’t,” she told herself. 

All the same, it was a very miserable after- 
noon she spent. Although they fished until 
tea-time, they caught only one miserable little 
fish, and Bert did nothing but grin and grin, till 
Peggy wished he would look cross instead. 

“T'll go by myself to-morrow,” she thought. 
“ Or perhaps mother will come with me.” 

But mother had a headache and wanted to rest 
in the pretty garden that overlooked the sea. 

“Ga and play with Jack, dear,” she said. 
“Why, what’s the matter ?” she added, seeing 
the frown which crossed Peggy’s face. 
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“T can’t,” stammered Peggy. “ We—we've 
quarrelled.” 

“Quarrelled!” echoed her mother. 
your holidays? What about ?” 

So Peggy told her of the crab in her shoe, and 
her mother laughed. 

“You silly girl | Of course it crept there itself. 
Now run and make friends with Jack, and don’t 
spoil your holiday because a crab crawled into 
your shoe.” 

On her way to the cove Peggy had to pass 
the cottage where Jack was staying. She decided 
to go in; then screwing up her courage, she 
rapped on the door. 

“Ye’re wanting Master Jack?” said the old 
lady who opened the door. “‘ He went fishing an 
hour ago, and a rare place for fish he’s found. 
Thirty-five he brought home last night. Mebbe 
you'll find him down on the beach.” 

“Thank you,” said Peggy, turning away ; 
then, with something seeming to stick in her 
throat, she said to herself: ‘“‘ He doesn’t care— 
he’s gone fishing by himself. And I don’t care, 
either.” 

Descending the steps to the sands, she struck 
off to the right, choosing a direction where she 
and Jack had never been. 

“T shan’t meet him then,” she said aloud. 

It was not long before she was clambering over 
slippery, weed-covered rocks, with the seagulls 
wheeling and screaming above her head. 

On and on she went, round a headland and out 
of sight of the village. Then she jumped from 
the rocks on to a patch of level sands. 

She sank in the wet, clinging stuff to her 
ankles, and a cry of dismay left her lips as she 
realised that she was sinking yet deeper. 

“ Quicksands!” was the thought that came 
into her mind. 

Of course, that was why she and Jack had 
never explored this beach. They had been 
warned of the quicksands, and now she was 
caught in one. 

She tried hard to drag her legs free; but the 
harder she struggled the deeper she sank. Now 
she was down to her knees, caught like a fly in 
a glue-pot, and there was not a soul about to 
see her peril. 


“On 


The Merry Mice Teach Froggy a Lesson 


1. ‘Go away, you are spoiling my afternoon nap!” 
croaked the frog to the mouse musicians who were playing 


outside his house. 


“Oh, dear!” she cried. “If only I hadn’t 
jumped so far. I’m sinking, and——”’ She 
shouted wildly: “Help! Help!” 

But only the echoes, flung back from the 
cliffs, answered her despairing shouts, until— 
yes, surely that was 
a boy’s call behind 


her. Full of hope, 
though her strength 
was failing, she 


struggled round, to 
stare into the daz- 
zling sun at a figure 
that came charging 
along the beach, 
brandishing a 
shrimping net and 
jumping from rock to rock. She couldn’t see 
very well, but she saw enough to know who it 
was. The black sou’-wester, flopping over his 
face, the bare brown legs—yes, it was Bert. 

“ Bert!’ she shouted. “ Please save me!” 

She felt a queer feeling come over her, as if she 
were going to faint. Her head whirled. 

But now the boy had reached the 
rocks against the quicksands and, with 
his legs braced for a hard tug, was push- 
ing out the stick of the shrimping net 
towards her. 

“Catch 1” he commanded. 

Peggy’s fingers closed on it. Then there 
was a sudden strain on her arms as the 
boy at the other end started to pull— 
and, inch by inch, she came out of the 
dreadful quicksands, 


thought the mice later on 


2. ‘Hot tempered old thing! We’ll coo 
Then they fixed a big snowball—— 


Peggy hardly remembered the end of 
that struggle. She just knew that she 
stumbled forward into the boy’s arms, 
and then she must have fainted, for when 
she opened her eyes she was lying on the 
sand and Bert was kneeling against her, 
with the same old grin on his face. 

She raised herself to a sitting position. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ It was very 
good of you to pull me out.” 

Bert grinned and said nothing. 

“ How clever of you to think of that 
net,” went on Peggy. “It saved my 
life, and I’m ever so grateful to you.” 

Peggy rose shakily to her feet. 

“T think I can walk home now,” she said, 
turning to Bert, with a smile. ‘“‘ Will you come 
with me as far as my house? ” 

“Can't,” said the 
fisher-boy, still grin- 
ning. “I be fishin’. 
Master Jack told 
me I bain’t to go 
away.” 

“Oh!” said | 
Peggy, and added, 
with a touch of 
anger: ‘‘ What has 
Jack to do with it? 
All right! I can 
get home by myself, thank you!” And, with 
her head held rather high, she turned round 
and—came face to face with Jack, barelegged 
and wearing an old sou’-wester, a shade more 
shabby than that worn by Bert. 

In one hand he held a jug of clear, sparkling 
water, in the other a glass. 


him down,”’ 
when froggy was fast asleep. 
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“Jack!” gasped Peggy, and a sudden thought 
entered her mind, The sun had been in her eyes 
and she had been feeling very funny, when she 
had seen the boy who had come to her rescue. 
Could it have been Jack, and not Bert, after 
all? 

“ Feeling better?” asked Jack. “ I’ve fetched 
some water, Like a drink?” He splashed the 
sparkling water into the glass. ‘I say, you did 
give me a terrible shock when you fainted away 
down there——” 

Here Bert gave a deep chuckle and broke in, 
grinning more than ever. 


“Master Jack, she reck’ns ’twas me that 


pulled her out of the sand. She’s the first as _ 


ever called Bert clever. 

Peggy caught Jack’s hand. 

“Tt was you who saved me, Jack? And after 
I’d been so horrid to you! Can you ever forgive 
me?” 

Jack took a deep drink out of the jug and, 
with a muffled laugh, answered : 

“T’'m jolly glad you came along. I was tired 
of having no one but Bert to talk to—and I’ve 
found a topping place for fish. Come and look 
at it)? 

Peggy didn’t need asking twice. Hand in 
hand they raced along the beach, Jack helping 
Peggy over the difficult places and steering her 
clear of the treacherous sands. 

And you may be quite sure that the last 
fortnight of the holiday was the best of all for 
Jack and Peggy. 

THE END 
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The Elephant and 
His School 


“THE great white elephant left the show, 
He said he was too refined : 
The ways of a circus did not suit 
His most superior mind. 


“A creature as big and wise as I 
Should be teaching school,” said he, 
“ And all the little animal folk 
My scholars they shall be.” 


So into an empty school-house near 
He marshalled them all one day 

(Twas in vacation time, and so 
The children were all away). 


The kittens and puppies, the pigs and geese, 
Were put to work with a will 

But the squirrel and fox to the platform went 
Because they would not keep still. 


And then he began to teach his school 
The various things he knew. 

“ There’s much not down in the books,” said he, 
“That you ought to know how to do.” 


And first he showed how to flap the ears, 
But their ears were far too small ; 

And then he showed how to wave the trunk, 
But they had no trunk at all. 


The only thing that he taught his school 
That the scholars accomplished well 


.Was when he called in the peanut-man 


And taught them the nuts to shell. 


The elephant soon dismissed his school, 
And packed up his trunk to g0; 

“ For, after all, my talents,” said he, 
“ Are best displayed in a show.” 


FAIRY SHOPPING 


When Fairy Mummies go to Town 
My word, the things they buy ! 
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Honey, rose-leaves, eggs and dew, 
To make a Sunday ple J 


PICKLE 
LOSES A 
FRIEND 


ee say, old chap,” said 

] Bob, “like to have 

this ball?” 

He wasn’t speaking to 
Pickle. He was speaking, 
to Baby. Baby had come downstairs to break- 
fast, and everybody was talking to him together. 

“T say, old chap, I’m here, too, you know,” 
said Pickle, tapping his paw against Baby’s 
leg. 

“Coo!” said Baby, smiling back at him. So 
Pickle knew that, at any rate, he‘ wasn’t for- 
gotten. 

“What are they making such a fuss about 
Baby for, though, all of a sudden?” thought 
Pickle, going back to the rug. “ Bob’s ball, 
indeed! Why, he'll hardly let it out of his 
pocket ! And what on earth’s Betty doing ?” 

Betty was offering Baby a spoonful of mar- 
malade. 

“Just this once, please, Mummy!” said 
Betty. 

“No, no!” said Mistress and Baby’s Mother 
both in chorus. ‘No, no, Betty.” 

“But I want to give him something, ’specially 
to-day,” said Betty. 

Everybody wanted to give Baby something. 
Even Master, strange to say, walked round the 
table just before he started for town, and kissed 
the top of Baby’s head. 

“Come back soon,” said Master. 

“Why ever! He’s here now, isn’t he?” said 
Pickle. But nobody took any notice. 

“Tt must be his birthday,” thought Pickle. 
“That’s what it is. I'll give him a present, 
too. I know what I'll give him. Betty's old 
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“Here, Baby, look at 
Pickle. 


And Finds 
it Very 
Lonesome 


dancing slipper that they 
gave me last week. It’s 
still got some  jolly- 
tasting polish on it. But 
Baby shall have it.” 

He brought it back from his kennel in double- 
quick time. But great changes had taken place, 
all the same, by the time he arrived. 

Baby was wearing a bonnet. And Baby’s 
Mother was wearing a hat. Betty and Mistress 
were racing up and down stairs. And Bob was 
carrying parcels and boxes downstairs, with 
the help of Mary and Cook. 

“Dear me—boxes full of presents,” said 
Pickle. “ WHAT a Birthday! Here, Baby, 
look at this slipper. You can lick it as much 
as you like, you know. It’s yours.” 

“Cooo!’’ said Baby, dropping Bob’s ball, 
and smiling. 

It was then that the strange thing happened. 
Up to the door came a taxi, and all the birthday 
boxes were put outside. Then Mistress, and 
Betty, and the Baby’s Mother got inside. 

“Get along, you!” said the taximan to 
Pickle. And he would have shut the taxi door 
in Pickle’s face if Baby hadn’t suddenly begun 
to cry. 

“Put him in, please,” said Mistress to the 
taximan. “ Yes, Pickle, you can come, too.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the Baby’s Mother. 
“It wouldn’t do not to take Pickle to see Baby 
off. They’ve been such friends.” 

“Been, eh? We're friends still, old chap, 
aren't we ?’” said Pickle, winking at Baby. 

Pickle had never been in a station before ; 
but that’s where they went to next. It was 


this slipper,” said 


full: of noises, and boxes, and rough people, 
and he would have hated it, only that he had 
to be brave for Baby. “ Pooh!” said Pickle 
to Baby every time Baby began to cry. “ This 
is a station, this is. So they say. Fine places, 
stations. See that great thing coming along 
now. It doesn’t frighten ws, old chap.”’ 

The big thing stopped still, however; and 
then something happened that neither Pickle 
nor Baby had expected at all. 

The Baby’s Mother picked up the Baby, and 
Mistress picked up Pickle. And Betty began 
to cry. And Mistress waved a handkerchief, 
And then suddenly they were gone, and Baby’s 
red bonnet was gone, too. 

“Coooo!” called Baby from the window of 
the train as they went. 

“GRRRRR ! Let me go, too!” howled Pickle. 

But he didn’t go. Instead, Mistress took him 
home. On the lead, or really he couldn’t have 
followed her. For what had they done with 
Baby? The parlour seemed quite sad without 
him. And he wasn’t in the bedroom, or the 
kitchen, or the kennel, or the dining-room. For 
Pickle went into every single room to look. 

“Pickle, Pickle, come into the parlour,” 


called Mistress kindly. ‘ Here's a nice bone. 
I see you're missing Baby as badly as we are.” 

“No bones for me, thanks,” said Pickle, 
“And no parlour.” 

Instead he went and lay on the front step and 
watched and watched. 

“Come in, Pickle!” called Betty. “ Baby's 
not coming back, you know.” 

Not coming back! For one minute Pickle 
thought that Betty had really said those words. 
His heart jumped because he really thought so. 
But next minute he knew quite well that she 
couldn't have said that after all. 

Because, at the bottom of the step there lay 
the little old slipper. Baby had dropped it before 
he got into the taxi. It was lying on the path. 

“Ha!” called Pickle, running down and 
picking it up. ‘‘ He’ll be back. He’ll not stay 
away long, without that present of mine. He’ll 
be coming back to fetch it soon. And, until 
he comes, I shall keep it in my kennel. It’ll 
be my secret. It'll be waiting for Baby. But, 
oh, I do hope,” Pickle gave a little whine, as 
he licked the slipper all over, “ th-t Baby will 
come back soon ! ” 

THE END 


1. The Jungle School boys went to 2. 


“Hurrah! this is jolly fine 


3. ‘* You shall pay extra for your 


the fair bright and early on Bank 
Holiday, and they were so pleased 
when they got to the merry-go- 
round to find that Mr. Croc, the 
owner, had gone for a walk. 
“© Come on, lads, now we’ve got a 
chance to have a free ride,’’ cried 
Sammy Squirrel. 


sport,’? cheered the boys when 
the roundabout started. But they 
felt less joyful when it flew round 
ever so fast. ‘ Stop it, I’m getting 
dizzy,’’ wailed Georgie Giraffe. 
Just then Mr. Croc and their 
schoolmaster appeared on the 
exciting scene. 
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long ride,’? snapped Mr. Croc, 
when he had stopped the cngine 
and the boys, feeling very giddy, 
staggered off the merry-go-round. 
“*That just serves them right,’’ 
said Dr. Jumbo. ‘‘'‘iake all 
their pocket money, Mr. Show- 
man.”’ 
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A DESPERATE RIDE 


All 


— : I. Tired out after a 
Ti ma A PA uy ; hard day’s work, Nat 
| (| Hh Wy NEN yet Wood, the stable-boy, 
ha A had fallen asleep in 
an empty stall in his 
master’s stable. It 
had grown late and 
dark when he was 
awakened by the 
sound of movements. 
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2. Peeringroundthe YOPa aN A | | ft 
stable partition, Nat § / Pe ile | | 
was dismayed to see i | 
a masked man creep | 
in. Taking a horse 
from its stall, the 


ae S Dy!" 
highwayman — for . ; yy, S\) eum ni 
such he was—saddled Ae a Cs Y yA 
: g arsea7Z Y 
it and led it outside 4 a ae27na7 Ze, 


into the snow. 


Hl MT i ‘id | | "I q. FOR borrowed 
mount is better than 

none,” Nat heard the 
if Ay : | outlaw say, as he leapt 
un My into the saddle. “Now 

ay i ce | ty] Iii] to see what fortune 
h awaits me on the 
i King’s Highway !” 
And with those words 
he rode off into the 

night. 
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4. Quickly now the 
stable-boy put collar 
and bridle on one of 
the other horses and, 
mounting, he rode 
forth into the snowy 
night. But he had 
made up his mind 
not to follow the 
highwayman. 
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5. Instead, Nat took 
a short cut across the 
fields and through a 
wood. As he reached 
the crossways for 
which he had made, 
he was just in time 
to see the outlaw 
come galloping round 
a bend of the road. 
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6. At the same time 
Nat saw a carriage 
travelling along the 
road to his right. 
That the highway- 
man meant to over- 
take and hold it up, 
he guessed at once. 
And then, at a 
furious gallop, Nat 
overtook the coach. 
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7, “Pull up!” he 
cried to the coach- 
man. “Hal Heath, 
the highwayman, is 
after you! Pull up 
and let me hitch on 
my horse, to help you 
travel faster.’ The 
man obeyed, and Nat 
frantically harnessed 
his mount in front 
of the others. 


8. “Stop! stop!” 
yelled the highway- 
man, as Nat leapt 
upon his  horse’s 
back and the coach 
moved forward. But 
Nat only laughed to 
the coachman, “ He 
cannot catch us now. 
’Tis a tired horse that 
Hal Heath rides!” 
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g. With three horses 
to draw it, the coach 
was taken along at a 
rare pace, and the 
outlaw was soon left 
behind. The traveller, 
who was the squire 
of Nat’s village, 
reached home safely, 
where the plucky 
stable-boy was well 
rewarded. 
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“T’ve got it!” Peter exclaimed, flourishing something over his head. 


THE ODD CANDLESTICK 


The Story of a Lucky Discovery 


ii Ts things are sure to be very cheap,” 
said Peter Denny, gazing through the 
grimy shop window, “‘ because they 

are so old and shabby. Do you think mother 

would like that funny old jug, Joan?” 

“It’s too ugly for a birthday present,” said 
Joan, with a shake of her head. 

It was mother’s birthday at the week-end, and 
Peter and Joan were looking into old Matthew 
Quinn’s secondhand shop, wondering what they 
could buy her for a present. By emptying 
their money-boxes, they had collected five 
shillings—mostly in coppers which, as Peter 
jingled them in his pocket, sounded quite like a 
fortune. 

“For five shillings we should be able to buy 
such a lot,” said Peter. ‘ Oh, look at that brass 
candlestick, Joan! Don’t you think she would 
just love that ?” 
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“Oh, yes!” cried Joan. 
buy it.” 

So into the shop they walked, going up to the 
counter where Matthew Quinn, who was a very 
old man and wore a black skull cap, was dusting 
some vases. 

“Well, young people?” he smilingly greeted 
them. 

“We'd like to buy that brass candlestick in 
the window, please,” said Peter. “It’s for 
mother’s birthday, and we’ve got five shillings.” 

The old dealer chuckled as he reached the 
candlestick from the window. 

“T’m afraid five shillings won’t buy it,” he 
said, with a kindly smile. “ You see, it’s very 
old——” 

“We know,” nodded Peter. ‘“ That’s why we 
thought we might get it cheap.” 

Matthew Quinn laughed. 


“Let’s go in and 


“You think because it’s old, it should be 
“It’s just the opposite, you 
I had to give much more than five 
shillings for it myself, and it’s worth quite 
Old brass is very expensive.” 


cheap,” he said. 
know. 


five pounds. 

Joan and Peter gasped in surprise. 

“Candlesticks go in pairs, you know,” 
went on the dealer, with a smile. “ If 
I had one to go with it, the pair would 
be worth quite thirty pounds.” . 

“Oh!” gasped Peter, gingerly taking 
the candlestick and examining it. “ I’m 
afraid we can’t buy this. We'll have to 
think of something else.” 

But everything in Matthew Quinn’s 
shop was very dear. You see, everything 
was very old and rare, and even a plain 
white jug, which didn’t look a scrap 
better than those in the kitchen cupboard 
at home, was priced at forty shillings. 

“We're sorry to have troubled you,” 
said Peter at last. 

“That’s nothing,” smiled Matthew 
Quinn. “I’m always glad to see young 
people taking an interest in antiques. 
You’re welcome to look round as often 
as you like. And if you ever want to 
know what an old thing’s worth, bring it 
along to me and I’ll tell you.” 

Thanking him, the children hurried 
from the shop. 

They looked in other shop windows, 
but nothing seemed quite as nice as 
the old brass candlestick. 

“ There’s no hope of our getting it,” 
said Joan, as they made their way home 
with the five shillings still in Peter’s 
pocket. 

Peter said nothing. He seemed deep 
in thought, and over dinner he was 
so absent-minded that he sprinkled salt 
over his stewed fruit instead of sugar. 


Then after dinner he led Joan into a quiet 


corner. 


“T’ve got a lovely game for this afternoon, 
“You know that old 
house they’re knocking down to make room for 
the hospital? Jack Rogers says he has heard 


Joanie,” he whispered. 


— 
a ne ee ee 


there’s a secret passage there. Let's go and hunt 


for it.” 
Joan’s eyes sparkled, for she was as fond of 


adventures as any boy. 
“Oh, yes!” she cried, clapping her hands. 
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Abra and Cadabra and Their— 


1. Cried Abra and Cadabra : ‘‘ You shall not have our net !’” 
The bully laughed. ‘‘I shall!’ he said. ‘‘I take all 
I can get. 
So you just hand it over—I mean to have it, see | 
ame pair of you, I’ll quickly show, aren’t strong enough 
lor me.’’ 


b DKK Re 
2. So the bully took the net away and off with it he ran. 
Said Abra and Cadabra : ‘‘ We must stop him if we can |”? 
Then on their pipes they played a tune their magic 
carpet knew. 
It understood just what its masters wanted it to do. 


Fe ees 


It was just the place to hunt for secret pas- 
sages. 

The old house had stood for centuries, with 
its half-timbered front facing the High Street. 
In fact, it had stood for so long that somebody 
important had said that it was no longer safe, 
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4. hire on Catabra a6 usual were right ; 
Very won that bully was getting such a fright. 
Ten down the net he ran, loudly erying, 
La 
1 don’t want to catch this butterfly—please let me go | ”” 


res 


Peter and Joan passed through the wooden 
hoarding that had been erected round it. 

Peter knew the foreman. 

“Can we look for secret passages, please?” 
he asked him. 

“Ay” laughed the foreman. 
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costly, “Tre ben sects ix poe 
eva Hs kenge” 


Petes bettomed up bis jacket 

“Tl wasted to ee Ge eee” 
he said, and Joos Cee Gee ES 
something stramee Bs ware 0 Now 
I want to go bome.” 

“ Home!” repeated Joan. ~ Ba —__* 
“Yes, come on!” boke @ ber 
brother. 

Joan could scamely keep pare wih 
him, and not a word would be breathe 
of the reasom for his haste 


the shelf Then he gave a grant of sat 
faction and burried on faster tham before. 


went straight to the kitchen cupboard. 
In disgust, Joan left him and went to pky 
“We're not with the dog in the garden. 


It was half an hour later that Peter came out, 
carrying something wrapped in newspaper in his 
hand. 

“ Joanie,” he called, “ let’s go and find some- 
thing for mother’s birthday.” 

Tired of playing by herself, Joan came quickly 
enough ; and Peter seemed in as big a hurry as ever 
as they went straight to Matthew Quinn’s shop. 

‘But there’s nothing we can buy here,” ob- 
jected Joan. “‘ Everything 
is too dear.” 

Smiling, Peter pushed 
open the door and marched 
into the shop, where the 
old dealer was still dusting 
his precious vases. 

“ Please, Mr. Quinn,” said 
Peter breathiessly, “ may I 
have another look at the 
odd candlestick ? ” 

Something in his voice 
made old Matthew look 
at him sharply. . Peter’s 
face was fushed, and his 
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hand trembled with eagerness as he reached 
out for the candlestick which the dealer took 
from the window. 

Then, turning his back upon both Joan and 
the dealer, he walked into the doorway and un- 
wrapped the long parcel he carried. 

A moment later his voice rang out trium- 
phantly. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed, flourishing 

something over his head. 

“Got what?” asked 
Joan and Matthew Quinn - 
together. 

For an answer, Peter 
placed the odd candlestick 
on the counter, and by its 
side he slipped a second one, 
as like it as one pea is like 
another, except that it 
shone more brightly, where 
Peter had rubbed it up with 
metal polish. 

“ That’s 
said 


the pair,’’ he 


iy 


ROUND THE MAYPOLE 


Underneath a silver moon, 
Elfin fiddlers play a tune, 
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Light as feathers fairles prance, 
In their Toadstool Maypole Dance | 


Putting his 
glasses on the end 
of his ; 
Matthew Quinn 
looked at the second 
candlestick long and 
searchingly. 


nose 


“Yes, it’s a per- 
fect match,” he said 
at last. “ Where 
did you find it?” 

“In the old 
house,” replied 
Peter. “I remem- 


bered seeing it the 
other day, when 
Jack Rogers and I 
were poking about among the rubbish. We 
thought it was of no value then. But this 
afternoon I went back to look for it, and the 
foreman said I might have it.” 

Joan understood now why Peter had disap- 
peared so suddenly. He had found the candle- 
stick, and gone to ask the foreman’s permission 
to take it away. 

Peter looked at Mr. Quinn. 

“I'd like to sell it. Will y@b buy it, please?” 

“ Nothing I’d like better,” returned the dealer. 
“Tt’s very strange, but I’ve had a gentleman in 
this afternoon who said that, if I could find the 
fellow to my odd candlestick, he would give me 
thirty pounds for the pair. So it will be quite fair 
if you take fifteen of them.” 

“ Fifteen pounds!” gasped the youngsters. 

“ That’s it,” nodded Matthew Quinn. “‘ Or, if 
you like you can look round the shop and choose 
your mother a present up to that value.” 


Harry: 


QUITE RIGHT 


“Do you know which insect lives on nothing ? ’? 
Cuthbert : “ Yes—a moth, because it eats holes! ”? 


“We'll do that,” 
nodded Peter, 
rather afraid it was 
all a dream. 

For a whole hour 
the children looked 
at all the wonderful 
things in the old 
shop, and at last 
they stopped to- 
gether in front of 
the loveliest walnut 


writing-desk im- 
aginable. It was 
marked £15. 


“T’m sure mother 
will just love 
that,” cried Joan, her eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment. “ You know how mother loves furniture 
made of walnut wood, and she has often said 
how much she would like a writing-desk.” 

“Yes, I am sure we could not give mother a 
present she would like better,” he replied. 
“ But——” 

An anxious look crept into Peter’s eyes as he 
bent down and examined the label. The figure 
“One ” of the fifteen. was dusty and blurred. A 
mark made it look like a seven instead of a one. 

“Ts that fifteen pounds or seventy——” 

“Yes, that is fifteen pounds,” broke in Mr. 
Quinn. “I am sure your mother would like it,” 

And she did. 

“Why, it’s the loveliest birthday present I’ve 
had in my life!” she exclaimed. “ But wouldn’t 
you have liked all that money for yourselves ? ” 

“No,” said Joan and Peter stoutly. 

THE END 
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A MATCH TRICK 


P| Sabie matches are taken from a box and placed upon the 
table so as to form six squares, as in the left-hand diagram. 
+i is required to take away five matches and leave only three 


Let your friends try their skill and if no one is successful, 
show them how to do the trick by removing the five matches as 
indicated by the dotted lines in the right-hand diagram. 
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A “HAND” Y TRICK 


iia at the little sketch and 
put your fingers in the 
position shown there. Now 
see if you can take your two 
little fingers apart without 
moving any of the others. 

Now try to open your 
thumbs and then your first 
fingers. Then, lastly, see if 
you can take your second 
fingers apart. You will be 
clever if you can manage them all. 

And when you have done this, just try to 
see how many of your chums are as clever 
as you. 
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THE POLE TRICK 


lig you have a long Scout’s pole or a broom- 

stick, try this little feat. Place the end of 
the broomstick against the wall on the floor, 
holding the other end up with your hand. Now 
try and pass your body under the stick and 
round again. 

Most people make the mistake of starting by 
facing the wall, but the secret of the trick is to 
start with your back to the wall, so that your 
body and the stick make a triangle. Hold the 
stick firmly above 
your head with 
your hand, and pass 
under it, bringing 
your head and 
shoulders up again 
the other side. 
In this way you 
will not over- 
balance, 
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few people know. ; 

each end about an eighth of an inch. Now 
This is almost impossible except by doing it 


BLOWING THE CARD 
Flas is a curi- 

ous little 

CA 3 3 

Get an itive ere 
visiting card and 
place it on the table so that it stands on the 
two ends, and challenge a friend to blow it 
in this manner: Place your face against the 
edge of the table, about ten inches away from the 


trick which very 
By 
bend it down at 72 
over without touching it in any way. 
card, and blow sharply. This will blow it over. 
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A JUMPING TRICK 


N the little picture here you see a boy trying 
to jump over a stick held with both hands 
in front of him. It looks fairly easy when you 
see someone perform it, but just get a stick and 
try it! You will be surprised to find what an 
awkward and difficult 
thing it is to do. Indeed, 
quite a lot of people 
find it impossible, but it 
can be done if you 
practise it with sufficient 
patience | 
If some of your chums 
happen to be with you, 
get them to try to 
do the trick, too, with 
walking sticks, 
You will all look so 
funny, trying to jump 
across them! 
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“ Splendid!” cried Mr. Dale. “ That's a happy snap, if you like.” 
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A Jolly Seaside Adventure 


“ VERY BODY here seems to be mad on taking 

E photographs,” said Mr. Dale at the din- 

ner table. ‘Cameras wherever you go. 

Why, I must have been ‘snapped’ a dozen times 

this morning, while I was having a smoke on 
the sands.” 

“That’s because you looked so happy, dad!” 
laughed Jimmy. 

“Happy?” echoed his father. ‘ Of course 
I‘was happy. Who isn’t on their holidays? 
But what has that to do with it?” 

Jimmy laughed again as he passed the biscuits 
to his mother. 

“ Everything. Hasn’t it, mother? You see, the 
mayor is giving lots of prizes for ‘ Happy Snap- 
shots.’ There’s five pounds for the best snap taken 
by a boy or girl under fourteen. I’m going to win 


that—or, rather, Babs and I are. I’ve got a 
Splendid idea; and if we win, we’re going to 
share the five pounds.” . 

After dinner Jimmy vanished for ten minutes 
or so, and when he returned, with his camera 
slung from his shoulder, he was carrying a carrot, 
a piece of string, and a shrimping net. 

Arrived at the sands, Jimmy, with the rest 
of the family following him, made straight for 
where the donkeys were tethered and Passed his 
eye critically over the bunch of them. 

“I think that one will do,” he said, pointing to 
a very meek-looking, mouse-coloured animal. 
Babs was soon mounted on the donkey, holding in 
her hand the shrimping net, to the end of which 
was tied the carrot. 

“ Splendid | ” cried Mr. Dale, as Babs, dangling 
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How the Naughty Fairy Farm Boys Did Not 
Help Mrs. Porker 


Porker. 
a good cleaning with the mops.’’ 


sure,’’ said Neddy. 


the carrot in front of the donkey’s 
head, laughed till the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. ‘‘ That’s a happy snap, 
if you like!” 

Then there was a sudden click 
behind him, and Jimmy was 
shouting : 

“T’ve got it—beautifully! Wait a 
minute!” he added, as he turned up 
a fresh film. ‘‘I’ll take another, in 
case the first doesn’t come out right. 
There! That’s topping! That should 
win the prize, shouldn’t it, daddy?” 

“Tt should do,” declared Mr. Dale. 

“ Well, I’m going to make sure of 
it!” said Jimmy. “I’ve got four 
films left, so I’m going to get four more good 
pictures.” 

He didn’t miss an opportunity. He“ snapped”’ 
daddy paddling, with his trousers rolled up to 
his knees and with Babs on his shoulder holding 
mother’s parasol above the pair of them, And 
he caught his mother fishing a crab from a pool 
left by the tide, » 

But as the afternoon wore on, more and more 
people flocked to the beach, so that Jimmy found 
it difficult to obtain a nice picture. 

“Somebody always gets in the way!” he 
complained. . 

“That’s all right, old chap,” said Mr. Dale. 
“You've got four pictures, and if they turn out 


them out. 
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1. ‘*I want you to help me this morning, boys,’’ said Mrs. 
“*Take these pails down to the pond, and give them 
“All right, Mrs. Porker. 
You leave that to us, we will make a good job of it, you may be 


‘‘Let’s have a battle with the mops.” 


as well as they should do, you ought 
to win the prize. Hang up your camera 
on that breakwater, and come and 
have a game of rounders.” 

“Half a minute, then,” said Jimmy, 
running to place the precious camera 
on the wooden breakwater. ‘‘ There, 
now I’m ready,” he added, dropping 
his coat against the camera. 

But he didn’t play rounders as well 
as usual, for all the time he was 
thinking of happy snaps. If only he 
could find two more pictures, he 
thought, he could take the spool round 
to the photographers to be developed ; 
and at last, when he had caught dad 
out after a long innings, he said: 


<= 


2. But when those naughty Fairy Farm boys got to the pond 
they sat in the pails and went for a paddle instead of washing 


“I know, boys,’? cried Percy Porker suddenly. 
** Oh yes, that will be 
grand fun,’ agreed the others. 


“T’ve had enough. I’m going to walk towards 
the cliffs. There aren’t so many people there, 
and I may see something.” 

“ Allright |” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ We’ll rest here. 
Don’t be late for tea.” 

Running to the breakwater, Jimmy put on 
his coat and slung the camera from his shoulder. 
Then he made his way towards the cliffs. Here 
the sands narrowed to a mere strip and, as the tide 
was coming in, Jimmy presently clambered to 
the top of the rocks, following a narrow path 
cut in the face of the cliff and about thirty 
feet above the beach. 

“ There doesn’t seem much chance of getting 
any happy snaps round here,” he said to himself. 


« But I think I'll go ona bit. You never know.” 

And on he went, with his eyes wide open 
for anything that would make a good picture. 

Yet, beyond the screaming gulls that skimmed 
the sea as the tide rose higher there was not a 
sign of life, and Jimmy was just thinking of 
retracing his footsteps when down below him he 
spied a straw hat. 

That was not all. Beneath the straw hat was a 
young man who sat on the sand, with his back 
propped up against a rock ; and, creeping round 
him and already encircling him on three sides, 
was the tide. 

In another minute he would be sitting on a 
little island, with a swirling torrent of water 
cutting him off from the mainland. 

“He must be asleep!” thought Jimmy. 


was stilla yard between their outstretched hands. 

“If you'd only got a stick,” said the man, “ or 
something just to steady me, I believe I could 
manage it.” 

“JT know!” exclaimed Jim and, kneeling 
erect, he unslung the camera-case from his 
shoulder, took out the camera and lowered the 
leather strap over the edge of the path. 

“Splendid!” said the other. ‘‘ Hang on for 
all you’re worth—though I shan’t put too much 
strain on you. Now!” 

And, catching at the strap, he gave a great 
spring, clutching at the path with his free hand. 
Jimmy made quite sure that he would topple 
backwards, but no !—a second later he had his 
two arms on the path ! 

Quick as lightning Jimmy grabbed his 
shoulders, never thinking that in his 
haste to help the other he had placed 
his foot upon his beloved camera. It 
was not until the young man stood 
against him on the path that he 
saw the ruins of the camera. 

“Oh, dear!” he cried, picking 
them up. “Look what I’ve done 
now! And I was going to win the 
mayor’s five pounds with a lovely 
snap of Babs on a donkey. And 


now——” 


3. Then Percy and Neddy picked up sides, and the battle started. 
“‘That’s a good hit,’? crled Percy when he caught Neddy in 
the eye with his mop. ‘‘ Yes ; but that’s a better one,’’ quacked 
Dicky Duck, sending Georgie Goat sprawling into the pond. 


He just couldn’t helpit. Hot, bitter 
tears would come, and as he felt 
them trickling down his cheeks, he 


“Don’t hang back, Harry Hare. I’m ready for you,’’ wuffed 


Bobby Barker. 


“And in another minute he'll have 
to swim for it. “Hi, there!” he 
shouted. “Hallo! Hallo!” 

The young fellow leapt to his feet, 
looked at the water, almost surround- 
ing him now, and made a dash for 
the cliff on which Jimmy stood. But 
the rock was worn as smooth as glass 
by the continual dashing of the 
waves against it, and try as he would, 
the young man could climb no higher 
than a ledge about half-way up. 

Even when Jimmy, kneeling on 
the path, reached down to him, there 


turned away, ashamed of himself—and 


We’ve won!’”’ 
Bobby Barker when they sent Neddy—splash |—right into the 
water. But their Joy was turned to sorrow when Mrs. Porker 


4, “Hurrah | cheered ,Percy Porker and 


came up. ‘Oh, you bad boys, come out of that at once,’ she 
snapped. ‘‘ Oh dear ! I’m afraid our victory Is going to cost us 
dear,” sighed Percy Porker, 
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more ashamed because the young man had 
seen the tears, He would have dashed away and 
hidden himself, but the other, shooting out a 
hand, caught his arm. 


“Half a minute!’ he said. “It’s my fault 
that has happened, I’m awfully sorry—particu- 
larly as I can’t replace those films, But—what 
sort of a camera is it? <A 
Phoenix—well, if that isn’t 
lucky! I bought one just like it 
last week! We'll swop. This 
is mine.” He took the smashed 
camera from Jimmy and slipped 
it into his pocket. ‘“ Yours is 
round at my hotel. So come 
along ; we'll go and get it.” 

Jimmy furtively rubbed the 
back of his hand across his 
eyes, and the young man tried 
to look as if he hadn’t seen the 
tears. 

“You know, it was jolly 
smart of you to think of that 
strap,” he said, as they made 
their way back to the town. 
“Tt’s worth a lot more than a 
camera. Here’s my _ hotel. 
Come inside with me!” 

A few minutes later 
Jimmy was looking at 
a camera that was as 
like his as one pea is 
like another. 

“One moment,” said 
his new friend. “‘There’s 
a half-used film in it. 
I may as well take it out and 
have it developed.” He took 
the used spool from the camera 
before he handed it to Jimmy. 
“There! And the competition isn’t over until 
the end of the week, so you've still got a 
chance. I hope you win the prize!” 

Jimmy hoped so, too, but the weather was 
against him, and though he tried hard, he could 
not take good pictures on dull, rainy days. To 
be sure, he sent in four photos, when the Saturday 
arrived, but they were far from being “ happy 
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Pekie in & Pickle Por 

A pot of pickled Pekie 
In the pot Miss Pekie gob 
She 1s so very cheekie. 


snaps,” and he told himself they did not stand a 
chance, : 

“Tf only I’d got one of Babs on a donkey,’’ 
he thought, as he went to the Town Hall to hear 
the result on the Monday morning, “I’m sure 
I should have won!” 


The winning photographs were arranged in a 
glass case in front of the 
building, and so dense was 
the crowd around them that 
it was quite a long time before 
Jimmy managed to elbow his 
way into the front rank. 

And then his breath came 
in an incredulous gasp, for 
there in front of him was a 
picture of Babs, mounted upon 
a donkey’s back and dangling 
a carrot in front of its nose ; 
and, pinned toit was a label : 
“Ist Prize. Jimmy Dale.” 

“But,” muttered Jimmy, 
“the picture was never de- 
veloped ; so how——” 

“Congrats!” said a voice 
at his elbow, and he turned 
round to see the young man 
of the cliff adventure. “TI 
see you've got first 
prize, after all.” 

“But I didn’t send 
it in!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. “Ican’t 
think ——” 

“T couldn’t, at 
first,’ said the young 
man. ‘ But I think I can see 
daylight now. Come out of this 
crush and I’ll tell you. 

“You see,” he went on, when 
they were in a quiet corner, “our cameras 
were as alike as two peas, and I carried mine 
in a leather case just like yours. Well, that 
afternoon I was taking snaps on the beach and 
I hung up the case for a moment on the break- 
water. Then I went back to my hotel, and I 
think I must have taken the wrong one—and 
it was mine that was smashed.” 
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Jimmy's mouth opened wide. 

“ Then I’ve got my own camera back ?”’ he 
said. 

“Sure! You remember me taking out a film 
before you had it? I had the film developed, 
expecting to see some snaps of my sister ; instead, 
I had a shock to find that they were your snaps, 
so I sent them in for the competition, thinking 
Td give you a surprise.” 

“A topping surprise,” nodded Jimmy. 

“ That’s all right,” grinned the other. 
Tun off and collect your five pounds!” 

Jimmy did not need to be told twice to do that. 

And really, the Mayor was surprised when 
Jimmy went along to claim the prize. 

“Well,” he said, “I hardly expected this 
would be won by a competitor so young as your- 
self. But yours certainly was the happiest 
“snap’ of all, and I hope, sonny, that you will 
take many, many more happy pictures with your 
camera.” 

And for the rest of the holiday Babs was quite 
a well-known figure in the seaside town. 

“ Aren’t you the little girl in the winning 
“ Happy Snap ’ picture ? ” people would say when 
they saw her on the beach. 

“Yes,” Babs would answer, and then she 
always added very proudly, “and my brother 
took that picture!” 

One other thing Jimmy did before they went 
home. He had his “ Happy Snap” made into 
an enlargement and took it to the hotel where 
the young man was staying. 

“ Do please take this,” he said, “so that you 
can remember how you helped us by sending 
my snaps in for the competition.” 

And the young man was delighted. 


THE END 


“ Now 


Little human girls and boys 
Have such lovely pets and toys, 


From One Extreme 
to the Other 


su the Duchess of Dolldom, one dull, rainy 


day, 
To her affable consort, the Duke, 
“Tam weary of skies that are changelessly grey, 
So we'll start for the tropics, my dear, right away.’ 
And with that their departure they took. 


* * * 


They travelled by boat and they journeyed by 
rail, 
To a land where the sun was supreme. 
“ My love,” said the Duke, “ you are looking quite 
ale!”? 
“T regret,” snapped her Grace, “ that we ever 
set sail, 
For the heat in this place is extreme.” 


* * * 


Her handkerchief, edged with the daintiest lace, 
She applied to her features, and then, 
“*Oh, horrors!” she cried. “I am melting ! No 
trace 
Will be presently left of your duchess’s face. 
Do, please, call in some medical men.” 


* * * 


Dr. Jumping-jack was not appealed to in vain, 
Since he tendered this learned remark: 
“It’s a clear case of wax that is now on the 
wane!” 
“ She must seek bracing air if relief she’d obtain,” 
Quoth Professor M’Ham from the Ark. 


* * * 


The Duke and the Duchess of Dolldom agreed 
That they’d better remove, on the whole, 
From those regions of warmth with all possible 


speed. 
“To the north,” sobbed her Grace, “let us 
promptly proceed.” 
And she’s hardening fast near the Pole! 


Fairy Flower-Buds have for dogs 
Bees and mice, and snails and frogs ! 
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THE WRECKED ; ce eanabinnonabiomier mane 
BALLOON 0 Ke fe 


A Stirring Adventure of Rob the 
Rover and his Two Companions 
on their Flight Round the World. 


I. Seated in the great aero- 

plane Rob, Old Dan and 

their companion, Dick Dare, 

peered ahead. ‘‘ That balloon 

is in difficulties,” cried Rob 

suddenly, pointing excitedly 
at the balloon. 


2. “You're right, Rob,” 
said Old Dan. “It has been 
damaged. Ican see a long 
rent in the silk envelope 
through which the gas must 
be rapidly escaping. There 
appears to be two men in 
the basket ” © Look !” 
cried Rob excitedly. ‘ The 
men are getting ready to 
leap!” At that moment one 
of the men was seen to jump 
from the rim of the basket. 
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3. In the meantime the two 
balloonists, realising that the 
rapid escape of gas from the 
envelope would soon cause 
the huge mass of silk and cord 
to collapse and imprison them 
in the basket, decided to 
trust to their parachutes be- 
fore the balloon fell to the 
ground far below. Calmly 
they took up their positions 
on the rim of the basket, then 
the first jumped backwards 
while the other followed. 
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Rob and his companions 
had watched the balloonists’ 
escape from the doomed bal- 
loon and knew only too well 
the peril of their plight. ‘“‘ We 
must go to their aid,” cried 
Rob. “ There is a lake down 
there upon which it will be 
safe for the aeroplane to 
alight.” Dick Dare nodded 
his head, and at once put the 
machine into a steep dive and 
headed towards the lake. 
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4. For a few dizzy moments 
the two fearless balloonists 
shot through space then, with 
a slight tug, the parachutes 9 
opened and checked the speed g 
of their descent. Swaying to 
and fro in the breeze that was 
blowing, they sank slowly 
towards the rugged country 

that spread out below them, é 
while the balloon, relieved of 

their weight, shot up into the 

air until the rapid escape of 

gas again forced it to descend. 


6. As the aeroplane glided 
down, Rob kept his eyes 
fixed on the two men float- 
ing down towards the forest 
that stretched below. Only 
too well he knew that the 
descending balloonists might 
find themselves in difficulties 
and require the aid of himself 
and his friends. Then Rob 
lost sight of them as the 

aeroplane passed below the : 


: z —— trees and alighted on the sur- 
face of the lake. 
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Tugged appearance. ‘‘ You 
two had better go and search 
for the men while I look 
after the plane,” said Old 
Dan as they stepped into their 
canvas boat and rowed to the 
shore. Carrying a length of 
rope and a rifle in case of 
need, Rob and Dick Dare 
started to climb the steep 
slope to search for the men. 


. 


8. ‘From the last glimpse 
I caught of the men I should 
think that we shall find them 
somewhere a little to the right 
of where we landed,” said 
Rob, leading the way up the 
steep and slippery slope. It 
was a hard climb and Rob 
was panting for breath when, 
nearing the top, he heard a 
shout and saw one of the 
missing men running towards 
him waving his hand excitedly. 


9. Breathlessly the stranger 
told Rob and Dick Dare how 
he and his companion had 
tried to cross the Andes in 
their balloon. . “An eagle 
attacked us and tore the silk 
covering of our balloon,” he 
said. ‘ The gas escaped and 
forced us to leap from the 
balloon, and now my friend 
is in danger!” Hastening 
forward, Rob saw the man 
suspended from his parachute 
over a deep gorge. 
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10. The bough of the tree 
in which the parachute was 
entangled bent under the 
weight and threatened to snap 
at any moment.~- Quickly 
Dick Dare and the other 
balloonist hitched a _ rope 
round Rob’s waist and paid 
it out slowly as Rob made his 
way down the steep slope 
towards the edge of the ravine. 
“Catch!” he cried, flinging 
a coil of rope to the balloonist, 
who seized it eagerly. 
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Ii. The moment the balloon- 
ist grasped the end of the 
rope, Rob flung the other end 
to Dick Dare, who hauled it 
in, pulling the balloonist to- 
wards the side of the ravine. 
The strain on the bough was 
terrific and it groaned omin- 
ously, threatening to snap 
at any moment. “ Hold on,” 
cried Rob, ‘‘I’ll soon cut you 
free!”? And with his knife 
he cut the silken cord. 


12. ‘Well done, Rob!” 
cried Dick Dare, as the torn 
parachute shot upwards as the 
bough swung back into place. 
Smiling with satisfaction, Rob 
hauled himself up the slope 
by means of the rope and 
joined the rescued man who 
had been drawn up to safety. 
“You've saved my life,” said 
the balloonist, shaking hands 
with Rob. “I don’t know 
how to thank you.” , “ You 
don’t need to,” smiled Rob. 
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TROUBLE IN TREE-TOP TOWN 
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“Hil Stop!’ cried Sammy Spider, 
To Mister Airman Gnome. 

“* You’ve whizzed your silly aeroplane 
Right through my new-made home ! ”” 
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The aeroplane flew on and on, 

Upsetting Tree-Top Town. 

**Oh dear ]’’ cried Gnome. ‘‘ I’ve got up here, 
And now I can’t get down J ”” 
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A SHOCK FOR THE FLOCK 
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TRY MAKING 
THESE 
DELICIOUS SWEETS 
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COFFEE BRAZILS 
Wuat You Witt Want. 


4 lb. Brazil nuts. 
$ Ib. ground almonds. 
4 lb, icing sugar. 
Coffee essence, 
I oz, buiter. 
} lb. loaf sugar. 
How To Make. 
M* your almonds with the icing sugar and 
enough coffee essence to give the desired 
flavour. Add your butter, and work your ingre- 
dients together until a fairly stiff paste is formed. 
Make a syrup of your loaf sugar and a table- 
spoonful of water, and boil it for five minutes. 
Shell your Brazils, and cover each one with 
almond paste. Now, using a knitting needle or a 
hat-pin, dip each sweetmeat into the boiling 
syrup, and set on a greased dish to cool. 
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ALMOND BRITTLES 
Wuat You Witt Want. 


x cupful of seedless raisins. 

2 cupfuls of granulated sugar. 

x cupful of roasted almonds. 

1 teaspoonful of vinegar. 

1 teaspoonful of butter. 

Pinch of carbonate of soda. 
How To MAKE. 
P” your sugar in a deep pan and stir until 

melted. Continue stirring until your sugar 

is a light brown. 

Remove from the fire and stir in the vinegar 
and soda. Bring to the boil, and boil for three 
minutes. Mix your raisins and chopped almonds 
well together. Spread them over the bottom of a 
buttered tin. Pour your boiled syrup over them 
and leave to cool. 

When quite set, cut into strips. 
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BRAZIL CREAM ‘TOFFEE 


Wuat You WILL Want. 
. of Brazil nuts. 
. of Demerara sugar. 
. of butter. 
. of icing sugar. 
3 02. of ground almonds. 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
The white of an egg. 
How To MAKE. 
HELL the Brazil nuts and scrape off 
brown skin ; cut them in halves. 
Rub the icing sugar through a fine 
sieve. Mix with it the ground al- 
monds and lemon juice and enough 


P 


whipped white of egg to form a stiff paste. Form 
the paste into small marbles and then press them 
flat. 

Well butter a tin ; put the slices of nut on the 
tin, and press a piece of paste on each. 

Put the sugar and 1 gill of cold water into a 
saucepan, heat slowly until the sugar is dissolved, 
then boil quickly for fifteen minutes. 
Add butter in small pieces and boil 
until a little, when tested in cold 
water, will snap. 


Cover the prepared nuts with 
the syrup, pouring it over them with 
a spoon, and leave to set. 
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TRY MAKING 
THESE 
DELICIOUS SWEETS 
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COFFEE BRAZILS 


Wat You Witt Want. 
4 1b. Brazil nuts. 
3 1b. ground almonds. 
4 1b. icing sugar. 
Coffee essence. 
I oz. butter. 
4 1b. loaf sugar. 
How To MAKE. 
M* your almonds with the icing sugar and 
enough coffee essence to give the desired 
flavour. Add your butter, and work your ingre- 
dients together until a fairly stiff paste is formed. 
Make a syrup of your loaf sugar and a table- 
spoonful of water, and boil it for five minutes. 
Shell your Brazils, and cover each one with 
almond paste. Now, using a knitting needle or a 
hat-pin, dip each sweetmeat into the boiling 
syrup, and set on a greased dish to cool. 
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ALMOND BRITTLES 

Wuat You Witt Want. 

x cupful of seedless raisins. 

2 cupfuls of granulated sugar. 

x cupful of roasted almonds. 

1 teaspoonful of vinegar. 

1 teaspoonful of butter. 

Pinch of carbonate of soda. 
How To MAKE. 
Pp” your sugar in a deep pan and stir until 

melted. Continue stirring until your sugar 

is a light brown. 

Remove from the fire and stir in the vinegar 
and soda. Bring to the boil, and boil for three 
minutes. Mix your raisins and chopped almonds 
well together. Spread them over the bottom of a 
buttered tin. Pour your boiled syrup over them 
and leave to cool. 

When quite set, cut into strips. 
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BRAZIL CREAM TOFFEE 


Wuat You WILL Want. 
$ lb. of Brazil nuts. 
2 Ib. of Demerara sugar. 
2 02. of butter. 
6 oz. of icing sugar. 
3 02. of ground almonds. 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
The white of an egg. 
How To MAKE. a 
oon the Brazil nuts and scrape off 
brown skin ; cut them in halves. 
Rub the icing sugar through a fine 
sieve. Mix with it the ground al- 
monds and lemon juice and enough 
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whipped white of egg to form a stiff paste. Form 
the paste into small marbles and then press them 
flat. é 
Well butter a tin ; put the slices of nut on the 
tin, and press a piece of paste on each. 

Put the sugar and 1 gill of cold water into a 
saucepan, heat slowly until the sugar is dissolved, 
then boil quickly for fifteen minutes. 
Add butter in small pieces and boil 
until a little, when tested in cold 
water, will snap. 


Cover the prepared nuts with 
the syrup, pouring it over them with 
a spoon, and leave to set. 


The 


Raid That Failed 


A Tale of Courage and Self-Sacrifice 


HE boy who stood by the side of the 
pony, which he had tethered to a tree, 
caught his breath in alarm when the 

animal gave a soft little whinny. 

“Hush, Sally!” he whispered nervously, 
placing a hand upon her muzzle to silence her. 
“Tf you do not keep quiet, the Red men will hear 
you, and ’twill go badly with the pair of us.” 

With a look that seemed to say she under- 
stood every word the boy spoke to her Sally 
made not another sound. 

Giving her an approving pat upon her sleek 
neck, the youngster, a sturdy lad of fifteen, left 
her and went creeping away through the shadows ; 
for, although the sun. had not yet set, there, in 
the depths of the forest, it was already dusk. 

Frank Strong was the boy’s name, and he was 
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“Now then, catch me if you can,” challenged Frank. 


the son of a hardy Devonshire farmer who, 
with his family, had crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
and settled in the new land where fortunes 
awaited those daring enough to seek them. 

It was with extreme caution that Frank picked 
his way through the undergrowth. As well 
as bears and wolves, there were, he knew, 
Indian scouts prowling the vast forest, and 
Frank was much more afraid of being seen 
by the Red men than he was of meeting with 
any lurking animal of prey. 

A little while previously the boy could be 
sure he had seen a young Indian brave cross the 
valley that lay between his father’s lonely farm 
and the forest, and the warrior’s stealthy move- 
ments were good evidence to Frank that the 
Indian was scouting. 

And from that it was easy to guess that the 
tribe to which the brave belonged was in a 
restless mood and planning some mischief. 

Frank was thinking of his father’s cattle, 
which grazed upon the prairie beyond the 
valley that lay behind him. 

A fine herd his father had bred, and one 
which might well excite the envy of the Red 
men and stir them out of the peaceful and 
seemingly friendly state in which they had been 
for some time. 

When first he had seen the suspicious move- 


The leading brave plunged into the stream. 


ments of the Indian, Frank had decided he 
had better go straight home and tell his 
father. Then he had changed his mind. 

“T may be mistaken. I had better make 
quite sure before I give the alarm,” he had 
told himself. 

Therefore it was that the stout-hearted boy 
resolved to find out exactly what was the state 
of affairs. 

He had pushed his way through the forest 
for some distance when suddenly he heard 
voices ahead of him. 

They were the voices of Indians who spoke 
in their native tongue. 

Frank knew a good many words of the language, 
and he was tempted to creep nearer and hear 
what was being said. 

Peering through some bushes, he found him- 
self looking down into a hollow, and below he 
saw a small party of Red men. 

One of them, whose head-dress betokened him 
to be a chief, was talking excitedly to the others, 
who, as they listened, kept nodding their heads 
and muttering words of agreement with what 
the speaker said. 

And as he strained his ears to catch every 
word he could, Frank thrilled. 

What he heard being discussed was a plan 
to raid his father’s ranch and drive off every 
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head of cattle that could be rounded up; or, 
if the herd was already safe in corral, then a 
bold attempt to set the cattle loose was to be 
made, even if it meant an attack upon the home- 
stead and its occupants. 

No wonder the boy’s heart thumped wildly 
as he listened to what was being planned. No 
wonder that when he had heard enough he 
turned to make his way back as quickly as ever 
he could to where he had tethered his pony. 

But even as he was about to steal off, he 
stopped and crouched low in the thicket that 
hid him ; for through the undergrowth a young 
Indian brave came pushing his way in breath- 
less haste. 

The brave almost touched Frank as he thrust 
aside the bushes and dived down into the hollow 
where the other members of his tribe were 
assembled, causing the warriors who were 
squatting round their chief, and listening to all 
he said, to leap to their feet excitedly, 

“What news brings Flying Arrow?” asked 
the chief anxiously, as the new arrival joined 
the party. 


“ Good news and 
bad, O Chief!” pan- 
ted the Indian lad, 


for he was little 
more. “The big 
white chief’s cattle 
graze upon the 


prairie beyond the 
valley, and some 
distance from the 
home of the Pale- 
faces, who little 
fear harm coming 
to the herd and 
leave the beasts to 
feed alone in peace.” 

“Wow!” grunted the chief, with satis- 
faction. “ That is good news. Now tell me the 
bad, Flying Arrow.” 

“ As I made my way back across the valley, 
I was seen by the Paleface boy who is the son 
of the big white chief,’ announced Flying 
Arrow sadly, ‘‘ and——” 

“ And you fear he may guess you have been 
scouting—spying out the land?” broke in the 
chief, frowning. 

‘““Yes, Black Bear, I fear the Paleface boy 
will give warning to his father, who will make 
a'l haste to round up the cattle before we have 
the chance to——” 

“Ugh!” growled Black Bear impatiently. 
“Flying Arrow is swift of foot, but slow of 
wit. It will take the Paleface boy time to give 
the alarm. Has he not many miles to ride before 
he can give his father the warning he takes? 
A full hour will he be on his way home, and 
in less than an hour can we not have reached 
the prairie where the cattle graze and have 
rounded them up and driven them off?” 

Frank stopped to listen no longer. 
moment was too precious now. 

“Not only is there the danger that I shall 
not be able to give father warning in time, but 
there is the risk now that I shall be seen and 
caught before I have the chance to give warning 
at all,” were Frank’s troubled thoughts, as he 
made his way back through the forest as quickly 
and quietly as ever he could. 


Every 


THE DIFFERENCE 


“* What is the difference between a raft and Joan of Arc? ”? 
** Why, one is made of wood and the other Maid of Orleans !’” 
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Luckily, he 
reached the spot 
where he had left 
his pony tethered 
without being seen 
or heard. But 
hardly was he on 
Sally’s back, and 
heading her home- 
ward across the 
valley, than shrill 
cries behind him 
brought him the 
dread tidings that 
he had been sighted, 
and that the Red 
Men were already mounted and in hot pursuit. 

Frank thanked his lucky stars that the gallant 
little animal he rode was fresh—much fresher, 
he hoped, than the ponies of the Indians who gave 
him chase. 

So far as he was concerned, the boy knew it 
was a race for life. But Frank knew, also, that 
it was a question of how well he rode, and of 
how to get the best out of Sally, on whose 
endurance, as well as speed, all depended. 

To outdistance his pursuers, he must use his 
wits as well as his spurs. 

Frank was quick to realise that, for he had 
brains as well as pluck to his credit, and now 
both were being put to the test. 

He decided at once not to force too much 
out of Sally at first. The going was rough and 
hard crossing the valley, where there were many 
more stones than blades of grass. On such 
ground there was the danger of sending his 
pony lame if he rode her hard, even if she did 
not stumble and throw him, which was another 
big risk. 

Moreover, Frank comforted himself, he had 
a good start of his enemies, and could afford 
to take things fairly easy to begin with. . 

It would be a good thing to entice the Red- 
skins to come after him as fast as ever they 
could ride by pretending his pony was tired 
and slow, and making them think it would be 
a simple matter to overtake him, 

But once he was across the valley, and on 


the grassy plain that lay beyond, then he 
could Iet Sally out and show them what she 
could do, 

Everything thus settled in his mind, he was 


riding at a steady pace when he left the forest 
behind him. 

Glancing back every now and again, he could 
see that the Red Men were gaining rapidly upon 
him. But Frank only smiled quietly to himself. 

By the time he 
reached the bed of 
the valley, and was 
splashing through 
the shallow stream 
that ran along it, 
the leading Indian 
was only a matter 
of lengths behind. 

“ The Paleface boy 
cannot escape now,” 
he was telling the 
others. “See, I am 
almost upon him!” 

Then panic seized 
Frank. He began to 
fear he had made 
a sad mistake in 
letting his pursuers 
get so close upon 
his heels. 

The pony ridden 
by the brave who 
was just behind him 
showed no sign of 
tiring, and it was 
as swift of foot as 
Sally, if not swifter ! 

The moment had 
come to put his 
pony to the test, 
Frank decided ; and, 
having splashed 
through the shallow 
water, he immediately gave Sally her head. 

“ Now then, old girl, let them see what you 
can do!” he called upon her; and gamely she 
responded, * 

As she leaped forward and started to show 


A TALE OF A TAIL 


1. Bobby Bunny was hard at work painting the fence 
when the leg of the stool gave way and let Bobby down 
bump !—on the hard ground. 


2. “Oh dear! I can’t reach the top of the fence now I’ve 
nothing to stand on,’’ sighed Bobby, when he began painting 
again. “I’ll help you, Bobby,’’ offered Sammy Squirrel. 


8. And climbing up on Bunny’s back, the friendly squirrel 
used his tail as a brush and quickly finished the painting. 
“Three cheers for Sammy |” cried Bobby. 


the Indians a clean pair of heels, Frank sent a 
laugh back over his shoulder. 

“Now then, catch me if you can!” he 
challenged. 

From the brave who was now plunging into 
the stream there came a cry of surprise. It 
was followed a moment later by a shout of 
baffled rage, and, glancing back, Frank saw to 
his delight that the Indian’s pony had stumbled 
and thrown its 
rider, who was 
sprawling in the 
shallow water. 

It was a cheering 
sight to Frank, who 
laughed aloud as he 
galloped on, gaining 
upon his enemies 
at every stride now 
and rapidly leaving 
them behind. 

A few minutes 
later a bend in the 
valley round which 
he swung took him 
out of sight of his 
pursuers. 

“Tm all right 
now,” Frank con- 
gratulated himself 
when before him he 
saw the wide ex- 
panse of prairie on 
the tar edge of 


which was his 
home. 

And then, 
suddenly, he saw 
something else— 
something that 
thrilled him through 
and through. 

Riding towards 


him, followed by an angry buffalo that bellowed 
fiercely as it gave chase, was a young Indian girl. 

It needed but a glance to see that her pony 
was winded, and so tired that it could hardly 
keep upon its legs. 
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Slower and slower became its movements, 
and nearer and nearer to it drew the buffalo. 

Now Frank could hear the terrified Indian 
maiden screaming to him for help, and, forgetting 
everything else, he swung his pony in her 
direction and sped to the rescue. 

By a skilful piece of horsemanship, he got 
alongside her pony as it staggered along. 

Slowing down, he dropped his reins and, 
guiding Sally with his knees, he stretched out 
both his arms and, somehow, he managed to lift 
the Indian girl off her pony on to his. Then, 
holding her before him, he snatched up the 
reins again and called upon Sally to gallop. 

Gamely she answered, making light of her 
double load, while the other pony, relieved of 
its rider’s weight, made better speed and drew 
swiftly out of reach of the cruel horns of the 
buffalo that had been so close upon it. 

And now it was that Frank realised that he 
was not only tiring his pony with the added 
burden he was calling upon her to carry, but 
that he was riding back the way he had come— 
going straight into the arms of the Red men 
whom he could see speeding towards him. 

Before he had time to think, he found himself 
surrounded by his enemies who, as they rode 
up, dismounted and crowded about him. 

It was with a dazed, bewildered feeling that 
Frank allowed the Indian girl to be taken from 
him, and that he alighted from his pony. 

He was captured! There was no hope now 
of warning his father about the cattle raid that 
had been planned, and which soon would be 
carried out. 

To save the Indian maiden from the buffalo, 
he had sacrificed his father’s valuable herd ; for, 


once the cattle had been rounded up and driven 
off, they would be seen no more, he knew full 
well. 

“Yet how could I have acted differently ?” 
he asked himself, as he stood looking round at his 
enemies. ‘Had I not gone to the girl’s aid, 
her pony would have been overtaken by the 
maddened buffalo that was charging after her, 
and——” ~ 

“The Paleface boy saved Morning Sun’s life. 
He is very brave, and she is very grateful ! ” 

The voice of the Indian maiden broke in upon 
Frank’s troubled thoughts. 

Frank met the little Indian girl’s grateful eyes 
and summoned a smile to his lips. 

“T am glad I was in time to help you, Morning 
Sun,” he replied, holding out his hand to her. 
“Your pony was exhausted and I am afraid that 
spiteful bull buffalo would have done you some 
harm, Even though it meant that I should be 
captured by my pursuers and that my father’s 
cattle should be driven away, I could not leave you 
to your fate!” 

“‘And Black Bear, who is Morning Sun’s 
father, thanks the brave Paleface boy, also. 
He has made friends of his enemies, and is: free 
to go his way in peace.” 

Frank stared in amazement, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 

“ And Black Bear will not drive off my father, 
the white chief’s, cattle?” he asked eagerly, 
hopefully. 

“The brave Paleface boy’s friends are Black 
Bear’s friends,” came the smiling answer. 
“The hatchet is buried ; the pipe of peace will 
be smoked.” 

THE END 


HIGHER AND HIGHER 


“Up | ” orles Bushytall. ‘* One, two, three |” 
His chum, Longwhiskers, laughs with glee. 
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Fairies playing at ‘‘ Higher and Higher ”* 
With Squirrels, never seem to tire | 
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THE MATCH AND CORK 
TRICK 
uT a slice from a large 


+ cork. Then place a 
~ hairpin into the side of 
the cork to act as a 
handle. Into the centre 
of the cork put a match- 
stick, pushing it right 
through so that it pokes 
through the other side. 
Below this stick the half of another matchstick. 
This only goes into the cork and not through it. 
Now turn the cork round and on the other side 
fix half a match above the one that is sticking 
_through thecentre. The diagrams marked A and 
B will show you how it should look when made. 

Now, by means of the hairpin, turn the cork 
round and round, and the matches will seem to 
alter their positions. Your friends will wonder’ 
however it happens. 
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THE TRIANGLE MATCH 
PUZZLE 


I you place thir- 

teen matches 
on the table and 
ask anyone tomake 
six triangles out of 
them, you will be 
surprised at the 
length of time she 
will spend arrang- 
ing and rearranging 
the matches in a vain attempt to accomplish 
the task you have set her. 

As a matter of fact, it seems almost impos- 
sible until you are told the way to do it, and 
then it is quite a surprise to find how simple it 
really is. 

The little picture here shows you how the 
thirteen matches should be arranged to form the 
six triangles. 
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THE MATCHSTICK JOKE 


Sues neat little trick usually proves a great 
success, It is easy to perform, and yet it 
seldom fails to take people in. 

Get two matchsticks and pencil one or two little 
marks across them, as you see in the little picture 
on the left. 

Holding them between your thumb and finger, 
say to a friend: “ Now watch 
me rub these marks off.” 

Give a quick movement across 
with your other hand, and lo 
and behold! the marks have 
vanished. 
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“ And now I will bring them back,” you say 
calmly, whisking your other hand across the 
matches once more, and there again, are the 
marks across the matchsticks! Your chum will 
be very puzzled. But the secret is very 
simple. 

All you need to do is to just roll the 
matches over between your 
finger and thumb at the moment 
of whisking your hand across, 
and so exposing the plain sides 
of the matches. 

Easy, isn’t it? 
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The boy and the goat looked so comical playing hide and seek that Dick burst out laughing. 


DICK’S CARGO 


The 


AKE the sack, Dick, and bring me a load 
of potatoes!” said Mrs. Moran. “‘ But 
I’m afraid it will be heavy.” 
“Not with the cart!” said Dick. 
wish you’d let me bring back the boat.” 

“Tm afraid you’d be blown out to sea,” 
laughed his father. 

“When you're a little older,” said his mother, 
“we'll see about it!” 

Dick flung the sack into the cart he had made 
out of a box and two old wheels. Then he 
rattled off. 

The Morans lived a mile up the river from 
Longshore Bay. Mr. Moran had a boat and 
worked for a carrier. 

But for the last week the poor man had been 
laid up with rheumatism and the Mermaid lay 
idle at the Longshore jetty. 

He had sent word to Mr. Grant, the carrier, 
but no answer had come back, and he was 
afraid his work would be given to someone else. 


“But I 


Thrilling Story of a Boy Who Ran 
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Away 


Dick thought of these troubles as he climbed 
the hill. 

Beneath him was the bay, and he could see the 
Mermaid lying idle, while all around her barges 
and boats were loading up. 

“ Be careful!” said the farmer from whom he 
bought the potatoes. “ That’s a heavy load to 
take down hill.” 

There was a shorter though steeper way back 
through the wood by the Look-out Hut. 

At any other time Dick would have taken the 
longer road, but rain was beginning to fall and 
the wind was rising. 

As he reached the shelter of the trees he heard 
a boy shouting and a goat bleating. 

Upon turning a bend he saw a boy dodging 
behind a tree and a big goat trying to 
butt him. 

They looked so comical playing hide and seek 
that Dick burst out laughing. But when the 
curly horns caught the boy a blow on the arm, 


and Dick saw his clothes torn and muddy from 
being knocked down, he became serious. 

Pushing the cart in front of him, Dick ran 
shouting between them. The goat’s horns 
caught the sack instead of the boy, and as Dick 
still came on, it danced away. 

“Tf you catch a goat by the horns you can 
always manage it,” said Dick quietly, 

“T’m not used to goats, but I can 
manage horses!” said the boy scorn- 
fully. ‘“ Thanks for driving him off!” 

He turned away as he spoke. Dick 
went on feeling cross with the unfriend- 
ly stranger, yet pitying him for his 
white face and torn and muddy clothes. 

It was raining steadily now, but the 
trees were thick and it was not until 
Dick was half-way down the hill that 
he noticed anything wrong. 

His cart was trundling behind him 
as easily as if it were 
empty instead of full! 

He looked back. No 
wonder the cart felt 
light—the sack was 
quite limp. 

A long slit showed 
where the potatoes 
had escaped. 

“Good gracious! 
I’ve lost them all!” 
said Dick. ‘‘ The sack’s 
old and that goat’s 
horns did the mischief. 
Oh, dear! I must try 
to find them!” 

He tied up the slit 
and went back, look- 
ing from right to left. 

The rain and the gathering darkness made his 
task difficult. But he continued to pick up 
potatoes in twos and threes. He reached the 
wood and still his sack was only half full. 

There were two paths, and he could not 
remember which he had taken. He decided to 
go by the Look-out Hut ; perhaps someone would 
be there and he could borrow a lantern. 

As he came near he saw a light shining 


Mister Jum and Miss Giraffe, 
They look so quaint, they make me laugh ! 
Jum holds the gamp when raindrops fall, 
And Dicky Bird enjoys it all. 
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through the cracks and heard a voice he recog- 
nised. 

“Ah, Moran thinks he’s mighty clever!’ 
said the voice. ‘ He gave me his message for 
Mr, Grant, to say he was bad with rheumatism. 
But I told Mr. Grant that Moran’s working on 
his own and so he’s giving all the odd jobs to 
me, and Moran can stay in 
bed for good!” 

It was Matt Derwent’s 
voice. He used to work 
with Dick’s father, but he 
was so bad-tempered and 
unreliable that they had 
parted company. 

Dick forgot his potatoes. 

Suddenly someone caught 
him by the arm! 
In a ray of light from 
the hut he recognised 
the boy he had rescued 
from the goat. 

“T say, you chap! ” 
he said. “Could I 
sleep at your place 
to-night? Ican pay!” 
and he pulled out 
half-a-crown. 

“ You can come and 
welcome!” Dick told 
him. “But it’s a long 
way. Look! Round 
the bay and up the 
river for a mile.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed 
the other. “ Couldn’t 
we get a boat?” 

Dick jumped at the 
idea. He had been 
told not to use the Mermaid to bring back the 
potatoes, but surely this was different! He 
explained about the Mermaid and led the way 
to the jetty while his companion followed slowly. 

“I suppose you don’t belong hereabouts ? ” 
asked Dick. 

“Promise you won’t split |” was the answer. 

Of course Dick promised. 


“ Well, I’m Harold Lennox, and I live over at 


the otner side of the bay. I guess you 
know the house,’”” he went on proudly, 
‘A big grey stone one, with a landing 
stage leading up to the lawn. . 

“My father wants to send me back to 
school and I won’t go. So when we 
came across on Wednesday I slipped away. 
It would have been fun if the weather had 
stayed fine, but I’ve hardly got any 
money left and I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Dick. “I’d go 
home. Your people may think you're 
drowned. I never guessed anyone would 
be so silly as to run away rather than go 
$o school.” 

“That’s my business!” said Harold 
sharply. “And you needn’t get out 
your boat, for I’m not coming with you.” 

“Do come!” said Dick. “I won't 
say another word.’’ So on they went. 

Even with Harold’s help, Dick found 
it no easy matter to fix the big sail and 
take out the boat. 

But at last their journey was begun. 

For safety Dick had fastened his cart 
to the mast and Harold sat down on the 
potatoes, shivering, with his head in his 
hands. 

The Mermaid was slipping through the 
water so easily that a splendid idea came 
to Dick! 

Why not take Harold across the bay 
instead of up the river ? 

He was sure that when the runaway 
saw his home he’d stay there. And his 
people would be so glad to get him back 
safely that maybe they wouldn’t be 
cross at all. In a moment Dick had 
changed the course of the boat | 


But he soon found that it was one 
thing to sail inland with the wind in his 
favour and quite’ another to turn sea- 
wards with a storm beating up. 

Instead of climbing from wave to wave 
the Mermaid floundered and shipped water. 

“Take the tin and bale out!” shouted 
Dick. 


Angel and the Clowns Play a Trick— 
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1. The pets had gone fishing and Angel and the clowns had 
followed them down to the river. ‘‘The pets haven’t 
seen us, boys,’? whispered Angel. ‘‘Slip inside the 
keeper’s hut and borrow his cap, coat and leggings.’’ 
Well, Charlie was soon in by the window and out again. 


ran =—B 


2. ‘* Now, two of you must dress up and make yourselves 
look like the keeper,’’ smiled Angel, and, putting on the 
overcoat Charlie climbed on the shoulders of Claude, who 
“Put the cap on your 


8. The pets, little knowing what artfulness was going on 
behind their backs, fished away cheerfully, and had made 
some fine catches when suddenly a voice cried: ‘‘ How 
dare you come fishing here?” ‘‘It’s the keeper !’” 
gasped the pets, and dropping their tackle they fled ! 
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—But the Pets have the Last Laugh — But Harold did not move. 

z Dick dared not leave the tiller. It 
was all he could do to prevent the 
Mermaid shipping the worst of the 
seas aboard her deck. 

Now that it was too late he wished 
he had kept straight on. But there was 
the big grey house rising up before him 
through the mist and rain. 


“Harold!” called Dick. “ Help me 
with the sail!” 

But Harold did not answer. 

Dick opened his clasp-knife with his 


+. “This is ane ed bg is = Sebing,”’ laughed the little teeth, and slashed at the rope which 
clowns, as they picked up the rods and lines and the nice il i 

plump fishes that the pets had caught. Then, having put held. the sail in P lace. * 

their borrowed plumes back in the hut, they were marching With a flop the big brown canvas 


home merrily when—horrors | dropped to the deck, making Harold 
stare wildly round him. 

“T hope you don’t mind!” said Dick. 
“But we’ve come to your home instead 
of mine!” 

“Thank goodness!” groaned Harold. 

Dick threw a rope round a block fixed 
on the landing-stage and fastened the 
Mermaid securely. 

Harold was too exhausted to walk. 
With great difficulty Dick got him on his 
backand started staggering up to the house. 


As he felt his legs giving way Harold 
otal peo who should ete out aT nie ch hae oe was taken off his back while someone 
he growled. ‘‘Can’t you read? Look at that notice on helped him along. F 
the tree] JI want your names and addresses.” road Nee In a few moments Dick was telling 

“ “ rae = . 
they “aid get & ehock: ean, Boys Sree Nee his story to Captain Lennox and another 


gentleman who was dining with him. 


They made him start at the beginning. 
How he went for the potatoes, met 
Harold and the goat, and overheard 
Matt Derwent’s boast. 

He didn’t want to make a fuss of his 
struggle to bring the boat across the 
bay, but they had seen a good deal of it 
from the window. 

“You're a brave boy!” said Captain 


Lennox. “I was offering a reward for 
news of Harold, and upon my word, I’ll 
double it |” 8 


led Jumb “Can I go home now?” asked Dick 
ed Jumbo. ¢ 
ag of us. We’re having the last laugh.” anxiously. 
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The captain looked doubtful, but the other 
man came forward. 

“Let him go!’ he said. “I'll spare one of 
my men to help him. And look here, my boy, 
Tm Mr. Grant. I was silly enough to listen to 
Matt Derwent’s yarns. But you can tell your 
father his job’s safe, and when you're old enough 
to go to work—just tell me!” 

This was splendid news for Dick | 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Grant,” he cried. ‘“ Dad 
has been worrying about his job, because he felt 
sure you would give it to someone else. He really 
is suffering from rheumatism, but I guess what 
you've told me, sir, will make him feel ever so 
much better!” 

“ Thope so,” said Mr. Grant sincerely. ‘‘ Good- 
night, my boy!” 

Dick left the house to find that the rain had 
ceased and the mist had passed, leaving a clear 
night. 

“Tl soon be home now,” he murmured, as he 
unfastened the Mermaid from the block on the 
landing-stage. 

And a few minutes later the boat was again 
out on the water—but this time without a pas- 
senger. 

Mrs. Moran, looking anxiously from her cot- 
tage window, cried out when she saw the Mermaid 
sailing up the river. 

She was still more surprised when she saw 
the small cargo of potatoes Dick had brought. 
But when they heard his adventures there wasn’t 
a prouder or happier family in all Longshore. 

THE END 


Don’t you wish that you could go 
To the Bluebell Circus Show ? 


Firelight Fancies 


tae before our tea-time comes, 
On cold and wintry days, 
We sit beside the nursery fire 
And stir it to a blaze. 
Soon, black coals turn to castles, 
And the flames that dance about 
Are the witches and the ogres, 
And the fairies peeping out. 
Then, more and more exciting 
Are the pictures we can spy : 
Great giants and dwarfs and goblins, 
And the elves that leap and fly. 
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And sometimes men on horseback 
Dash wildly thro’ the flames, 
Whilst the fairy-fire children 
Play the gold and crimson games. 
We can watch the elfin babies 
Chase each other thro’ the smoke, 
And see a long procession 
Of fairy-story folk, 
Till, banging down her tea-tray, 
Nursie cries: “ Let’s get a light!” 
And, in a twinkling, all these things 
Have vanished out of sight. 


Bareback riders, bunnies, elves, 
Really do enjoy themselves. 
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t. While hunting for 
rabbits, Edric, the son 
of a peasant, heard 
the sound of voices 
and, watching from 
behind a tree, he was 
startled to see a band 
of robbers attacking 
the young Prince 
Stephen, who had 
been — strolling un- 
armed through the 
forest. 
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2. Quickly the Prince 
was overpowered by 
the robbers and placed 
upon a horse. “I 
must follow them and 
see where they are 
going to take the 
Prince,” thought 
Edric, and cautiously 
he kept the robbers 
in sight as they led 
the bound Prince 
away. 
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3. At last the robbers 
stopped near a group 
of trees, and while one 
of the band tethered 
to a tree the horse 
upon which the Prince |} 
sat bound and help- |i7 
less, the others built 
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a fire and prepared to a OE i) 
cook a meal, of which A J GA 
they were so much in Hi | \\ 
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4. In the meantime, 
Edric had crawled 
cautiously behind a 
clump of trees and 
bushes within a short 
distance of the Prince. 
But he did not dare to 
venture nearer for fear 
of being seen by the 
robbers. For several 
minutes he lay there 
wondering what to do 
to help the Prince. 
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5. Then Edric thought 
of his bow and arrow. 
Rising to his feet, he 
took careful aim at 
the rope with which 
the robbers had 
tethered the horse to 
the tree and which 
was drawn taut. Much 
practice in the forest 
had made little Edric 
a skilful bowman. 


Carefully he took aim, 
paring to shoot, and 
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\ Vf: ss ‘ie £ Y} Wy his horse to the tree 
LSI eYy Vf Wn. )) e@p\l eM was cut in twain by 
/ pune if ‘sl Y, yy) the flying shaft that 
sw ff 
é Mtl ‘ loyal boy, had shot— 
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6. Twang! went the 
bow-string, and swift 
and sure the arrow 
flashed to its mark. 
The young Prince had 
seen the archer pre- 
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7. Prince Stephen, 
& guiding the horse with 
x his knees, rode straight 
4 for the bushes amidst 
which Edric crouched 
in hiding, waiting to 
4 complete the work of 
4 rescue he had so well 
begun. But already 
= the robbers had been 
aroused and were 
dashing after the 
5 Prince. 


8. As the horse 
reached the spot 
where he stood, Edric 
dashed forward and 
brought the startled 
animal to a standstill. 
In breathless haste he 
untied the rope that 
bound the Prince’s 
hands behind his back. 
“Flee, my lord!” 
cried Edric. ‘ Make 

good thy escape!” 


to. “Nay, brave 
ra friend,” ye the 
% Prince. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
4 come with me. Mount 
4 swiftly and let us 
4 away!” Next mo- 
; ment theyoung Prince 
tt and the peasant boy 
4 were galloping to 
safety, and you may 
tt be sure Edric was 
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#f richly rewarded for lm 
a his bravery and skill. jm, 
cay . 
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AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
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P.C. Beetle, big and bold, Though they’re in a hurry 


At the cross-roads stands ; Folk would never dare 
Holds up all the traffic, Try to speed upon their way, 
With his four big hands. While P.C. Beetle’s there. 
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Through the gliding waters swim- 


ming, 
Big fish, small fish, wiggling, 
squiggling, 
Over rocks and seaweed skimming, 
Hundred colours, darting, wriggling. 
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Shrimps, big plaloe, small dabs and whiting, Fishes waken from thelr dreaming, 

On they go, a long stream winding. To Pan’s muslo they are stream!ng, 
Crabs and white bait, eels all slith’ring. All their cosy homes they’re leaving, 

Sliver fish with scales so glitt’ring. Over them a spell he’s weaving. 
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In deep sea on tall rock sitting, Look! you fish, where you are going, 

Pan is piping tunes most fitting, Oh! be careful what you’re doing, 
Hark! he’s “Rule Britannia’ playing, Lest In nets we seo you pining, 

And “What are the wild waves saying? * Caught at last for rich men’s dining | 
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As Tom's bugle notes rang out— 


they knew every short cut that could be made 
to get from one point to another. 

“T’m beginning to think you were right after 
all, Sis. Perhaps it would have been better 
to have gone round by the road. Let’s turn 


< and go back,” he suggested. 
The Bug! C ll “But we've come so far now it isn’t worth 
e a while. We're nearly halfway home—and going 
back through the fog we’d run just as much 
A Stirring Story of the Sea risk of—of losing our way as going forward,” 
Nell reminded. “ Let’s keep on, Tom.” 
“1's a good job we know every inch of our They continued for a while, and then Tom 
I way, Nell. If we didn’t, we might very pulled up again. 
easily get lost in this heavy mist.” They had reached a point now where the 
“Or find ourselves walking over the edge of path sloped steeply in front of them, and where 
the cliff,” said Nell grimly. “I wish, Tom, railings warned them the edge of the cliff was 
you'd never suggested coming this way. We only a few yards to their right. 


should have kept to the road. I know it would “What’s the matter now?” asked Nell, a 
have taken us a bit longer, but it would have little impatiently. 
been much safer.” . “ Twas thinking,” answered Tom, “ it mightn’t 


Tom Nation and his sister were making their KK so foggy down below on the sands as it is up 
way home from a rally they had attended that here. I’ve often known it to be almost clear 
afternoon at Lashmouth, a small seaport three on the sea level when it’s thick with mist on 
miles along the coast from their village home. top of the cliffs. I vote, Sis, we go down the 

Tom wasa Sea Scout and his sister a Girl steps a little farther on and continue along the 
Guide, and, having lived all their lives in the seashore.” 
neighbourhood and explored every corner of it, “I’m sure it will be every bit as foggy below 
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—from the ship there came the answering blast of a siren, 


on the beach, but it’ll be safer down there 
anyway. There won’t be any danger of tumbling 
over the cliff, for one thing, and there’ll be less 
tisk of wandering out of our way in the other 
direction. By keeping along the water’s edge 
we can’t go wrong. Come on then,” agreed 
Nell. 

A few minutes later they were slowly, cautiously 
descending the winding steps that led to the 
rocks that lay below, and amongst which they 
could hear the waves breaking noisily. 

Reaching the foot of the cliff Tom seated 
himself upon a boulder to snatch a brief rest. 
Nell was glad to do the same, and it was as 
they sat there, looking seaward, that Tom could 
be sure he saw a boat tossing amongst the rocks 
a little way out. 

As he had hoped, the mist was much more 
dense up above than it was on the beach, and 
it was possible to see much farther where they 
now were. 

As Tom jumped to his feet excitedly, Nell 
did the same, and she fixed her eyes upon the 

‘object at which her brother pointed. 

“Why, it’s a boat!” she exclaimed with a 
thrill. 

“ And it’ll be battered to bits amongst the 
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rocks,” added Tom. 
in it?” 

Nell shook her head. 

“Tt looks as if it’s empty,” she answered. 
“Perhaps it belongs to some fisherman who 
didn’t pull it far enough out of the water and 
it got afloat and has drifted where it is.” 

Tom looked thoughtful. 

“It looks to be empty but it may not be,” 
he said in a note of concern. “ There may be 
somebody lying in it who was caught by the 
tide and got so done up with rowing that he’s 
in a state of collapse and——” 

Nell interrupted her brother with a startled 
gasp. 


“Can you see anybody 


hh, Tom!” she cried. “ If it should be so 
—why, whoever it is may be drowned ! ” 

As she spoke she saw a wave lift the boat 
and send it crashing against the rocks. It was 
a sight that made her take her brother by the 
arm agitatedly. 

“Tom!” she choked out. “We must do 
something. We can’t stand here just watching 
—and doing nothing. If there is somebody 
lying helpless in the boat, we’d never forgive 
ourselves if——” 

“Can't see that there’s anything we can do 


except go as fast as we can to the village and 
fetch a boat along,” said Tom gloomily, as he 
looked out across the reef which stretched for 
some distance, the rocks forming it being covered 
with seaweed that made them slippery and 
treacherous, 

Many a time had Tom and Nell scrambled 
to the farthest point of the reef but 
always in a good light, Never would 
they have dreamt of venturing on 
such an excursion in a mist such 
as hung over them now. 

“But there isn’t time to go to 
the village. Look! The boat is 
getting battered to pieces out there. 
We must do something at once, 
Tom!’ cried Nell, beside herself 
with anxiety. ‘‘We must make 
our way out along the reef as best 
we can.” 

Tom looked doubtful. 

“The tide’s coming in and the 
sea’s rising,” he reminded. ‘‘ Look 
at the waves crashing over the 
tocks out there. They'll be mostly 
under water in another half-hour. 
Supposing we go out and aren’t 
able to get back?” 

“But there’s the boat— 
well be able to use that, 
shan’t we?” argued Nell. 

“P’r’aps,” said Tom grimly. 
“It may have its sides smashed 
in by the time we get to it.” 

“Then that’s all the more 
reason why we should go out 
and see if there’s anybody in 
it,” cried Nell excitedly. 
“Can’t you see—we must go, 
Tom, and at once!” 

“Seems like it,” admitted 
Tom, as again he peered out along the wave- 
lashed reef. ‘ And if it’s got to be done, I'll 
get on with it. But you must stop here, Sis. 
I can’t let you come. It’s too dangerous!” 

Nell gave him a quick, injured look. 

“It’s no more dangerous for me than it is 
for you!” she cried quickly, “ And I’m just 


GREASE SPOT FAIRIES 


You see the spots of candle grease 
That down the candle run ? 

Well, they are tiny elfin folk, 

Just full of joy and fun. 

When the flame is blown right out, 
YOU don’t know where it goes, 
But ask those teeny weeny elves, 
For each one surely knows ! 
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as nimble and as good at climbing over rocks as 
you are. Think of the times we've been out 
along the reef together. No, Tom, unless you 
let me come with you, I shan’t allow you to 


go.” 
Tom hesitated, and looked troubled. 

“Come along, then,” he said desperately, and 
led the way. 

They found the rocks as difficult 
to keep a footing upon as if they 
were covered with ice. 

Most of the time they were on 
their hands and knees, as they 
scrambled along and so their pro- 
gress was slow. How long the way 
seemed to where the boat was 
wedged between the rocks at the 
far end of the reef. But fearlessly 
they pushed on. And all the time 
the tide came tumbling in, and the 
waves rose higher and higher, 
breaking over the rocks and making 
them more treacherous than ever. 

“We'll be cut off and shan’t be 
able to get back, as sure as fate! 
I only hope the boat’s all right,” 
were Tom’s thoughts as he 
struggled forward, helping his 
sister along as he went. 

A shock awaited them when 
at length they reached their 
goal. They found the boat 
empty, save for the water that 
flooded it. Its sides had been 
smashed in by the battering 
it had received, and there it 
lay waiting for the waves and 
rocks to finish their relentless 
work and shatter it to shreds. 

Nell felt like crying. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” she 
confessed, sadly shaking her head. 

“We've had all our trouble for nothing. 
Oh, Tom, I’m so sorry I egged you on to come out 
here like this. But I was so afraid there might be 
somebody in the boat who’d be drowned if——” 

“You were quite right, Sis,” said Tom, 
quickly and soothingly. “ We didn’t know— 


and we had to take the trouble and risk of 
finding out. We're in a bit of a fix, but we'll 
get out of it all right, don’t you worry.” 

But poor Nell did worry. She could not 
help it. 

As she looked back along the reef and saw 
how far it was to the shore, and watched the 
breakers crashing over the smaller rocks, and 
covering them with foam, her heart sank. 

“We can’t get back. It’s impossible!” she 
moaned. “ What are we to do?” 

“Stay where we are—until a boat comes to 
take us off,” answered Tom, forcing himself 
to appear cheerful, although secretly he was 
no less alarmed than his sister. 

“But who’s to know we’re here? How are 
we to let them know at the village ? ” questioned 
Nell miserably. 

“You forget I’ve got my jolly old bugle 
with me,” said Tom brightly. “I'll keep on 
blowing it until somebody hears. You just 
squat down, Sis, and make yourself as comfy 
as possible and try not to worry.” 

Placing his bugle to his lips Tom sent a Scout 
call for aid ringing out upon the mist-laden air. 

Again and again he sounded it, and in ever- 
growing suspense they watched and listened for 
signals or shouts telling them that it had reached 
the ears of their friends. But none was to be 
seen—none was to be heard. 

“The wind’s blowing the wrong way—they’ll 


never hear me at the village,’ he groaned in- 
wardly. “It’s too far away.” 

The same dread thought was passing through 
Nell’s mind, but, like her brother, she kept it 
to herself. 

She had grown calmer now—and was deter- 
mined to let Tom see that she could be brave 
in the face of peril. So not a murmur came 
from her until, suddenly, turning her anxious 
eyes seaward, she saw a shadowy mass looming 
up out of the fog. Then excitedly she found her 
voice. 

“A ship!” she shouted. “Look, Tom, out 
there.” 

Her brother, who had been facing the village 
whose lights could be seen twinkling dimly in 
the distance, and sending his bugle notes in 
that direction, swung about and peered eagerly 
out across the waves. 

The fog had lifted in their close vicinity, but 
farther out upon the sea it was still dense, and 
the vessel Nell had sighted was shrouded in 


‘gloom. 
“Hurrah! You're right, Sis,’ Tom cried 
joyfully. “They’ll hear us on board if they 


can’t at the village.” 

Then, placing his bugle to his lips again, he 
sent its notes ringing out above the crashing of 
the waves that broke against the rocks. 

From the ship there came the answering blast 
of a siren telling him that he had been heard. 


“« One, two, three, and through you go !”” 


Cries the fairy. ‘‘ Aren’t you slow ? 
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“ That’s right, Bobby, soon you’ll learn ; 
Now you others, it’s your turn | ”’ 


On his bugle ‘tom was sounding the SOS 
call in Morse—three long blasts, three short 
and three long again. 

The ship’s siren hooted back the cheerful 
answer that help was on the way, and Tom 
performed a little jig of gladness upon the 
slippery rock beneath his feet. 

“ They've stopped the ship—they’re lowering 
a boat, Sis,” he cried happily, as he peered 
through the gloom. 

It was only a matter of minutes before the 
boat was to be seen speeding towards them. 

“Won't they stare when they see us stranded 
on this rock?” chuckled Tom. “ Of course, 
they’re expecting to find us adrift in an 
open rowing boat.” 

“ And won't they 
think us foolish to 
have got ourselves 
into this fix,” said 
Nell, feeling sheep- 
ish. “T’ll tell them 


QUITE SO! 


to be in the plight from which they had beer 
rescued. 

“Good luck to the pair of you. I guess you 
deserve a medal each for what you’ve done,” 
said the Yankee skipper. 

“But we've done nothing but give you all 
this trouble, sir,” said Nell sadly. 

“Done nothing!” came the answer with a 
chuckle. “ That’s what you think. Now let 
me tell you what you've done, missie. In the 
fog I got off my course, and if I hadn’t heard 
your brother blowing his bugle, like as not we'd 
have been on these rocks. I was steering 
straight for them until I heard that SOS call, 
and I shouldn’t have seen I was so near shore 
until it was too 
late. Sure as my 
name’s Blake I’d 
have run on the 
reef and been 
wrecked. You and 
your brother saved 


it’s all my fault, my ship, that’s 
Tom. I won't let what you have 
them blame you done. Now what 
for being the sillies do you say about 
they must think it?” 
we are!” Tom and Nell 
Tom gave a cheer-, looked at one 
ful grin. another, then at 
“Rot!” he an- Menoher 4 sail Aa the difference between the North € apt ain Blake. 
swered, “ They'll Bobby Bacon : ©All the difference in the world |” Neither — spoke. 
think us nothing They were too 


of the sort when we tell them the truth, as, of 
course, we will.” 

Ten minutes later the boat had been brought 
alongside the rock and they were taken on 
board. 

As they stepped in they were greeted by the 
captain of the ship, who in person had steered 
the boat to their rescue. 

He was an American and he eyed Tom 
critically. 

“You're what they call a Sea Scout, aren’t 
you, son?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom proudly. 
my sister’s what they call a Girl Guide.” 

Then briefly he explained how they had come 


“ And 


jo 


amazed, too happy for words. 

And a few days later they felt still more 
surprised and delighted. 

A parcel arrived at their village home con- 
taining a gold wrist watch for each of them. 

“Oh, who can have sent us these lovely 
presents?” cried Nell excitedly. But they 
very soon found out. 

Tom’s watch bore the inscription: 

“To a stout-hearted Sea Scout from a grate- 
ful Sea Captain.” 

On Nell’s watch these words were engraved : 

“To a brave Girl Guide whose guidance saved 
a ship from disaster.” 


THE END 
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The Sea Monster 


Another thrilling adventure of 
Rob the Rover and his two com- 
panions on their World Flight, 


1. As the great seaplane, in Ar, 

which Rob the Rover and his | {i Y, iM 
two companions were: flying | ate tes 
round the world, came to rest 
upon the water, Rob climbed 
down upon one of the floats. 
“We will stay here for a 
while, Dan,”’ he called to the 
old adventurer. 


2. “The Pacific Ocean is 
well known for the big-game 
fish it contains,” he added to 
Dick Dare, ‘‘ so let’s take ad- 
vantage of the calm weather 
and see if we can hook one of 
the monsters.” At once Dick 
agreed, and set to work to 
help Rob lower the canvas 
boat which they carried under 
the body of the machine. 
“We can continue our flight 
later on, Rob,” he said. 


3. Leaving Old Dan in 
charge of the seaplane, Rob 
and Dick took their places in 
the boat and paddled a short 
distance away. “Now I'll 
try my luck,” said Rob, fix- 
ing the bait to the stout 
length of line he carried. 
Hardly had the bait struck 
the water than Rob felt a 
sharp tug. “ Look, Dick!” 
he cried, as a huge fish sud- 
denly shot out of the water. 
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4. “I’ve hooked a tarpon !” 
cried Rob excitedly, as he 
recognised the gleaming 
monster. ‘‘ They are common 
in these waters and put up a 
game fight!’ As he spoke 
the tarpon disappeared under 
the water and the reel scream- 
ed as the huge fish dived, 
taking the line with it. “It 
will come up to the surface 
again soon,” said Rob as the 
line slackened. ‘‘Keep a 
sharp watch out for it!” 


5. Rob was busily coiling in 
the slack line when suddenly 
Dick uttered a shout and 
pointed towards a shadowy 
thing that was cleaving its 
way through the water to- 
wards the surface, a short 
distance away from the prow 
of the boat. The next moment 
the tarpon, with the line still 
trailing from its powerful 
jaws, shot out of the water 
high into the air. 


“Look out!” cried Rob, 


‘ WA as he saw the huge fish curve 
ag in the air, the sunlight flash- 
Pe Nima} ing on its scaly body. “ It’s 


going to attack us! Paddle 
for your life!’ Rapidly Dick 
drove his paddle into the 
water and backed the canvas 
boat with all his strength, 
but he was too late. With a 
crash the deep-sea monster 
fell heavily upon the prow of 
the canvas boat. 
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7. The frail craft was not 
able to withstand the strain 
of the great weight so sud- 
denly flung upon it, and the 
next instant it had sunk be- 
neath the waves, flinging Rob 
and Dick into the sea. Rising 
to the surface the two ad- 
venturers at once struck out 
for the seaplane, which was 
lying a short distance away. 
“It’s a pity we have lost our 
boat,”’ said Rob, “ but : 
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aN 8. Rob broke off with a gasp 


of dismay as he caught sight 
of a large fin break the sur- 
face of the water and glide 
swiftly towards them. “A 
shark is pursuing us, Dick!” 
he cried in alarm. Old Dan 
had also seen their danger. 
Quickly he scrambled down 
on to a float, holding a long 
boathook in his hand ready 
to beat off the shark when it 
drew near. 


9. “Don’t attempt to 
scramble aboard yet, Rob!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Dive, or the shark 
will get you!’ Taking a deep 
breath, Rob and Dick dived 
under the aeroplane just as 
the shark, now certain of its 
victims, skimmed along the 
surface and passed over the 
spot where they had been but 
a moment before. Rob and 
Dick felt the water swirl as 
the monster swept overhead. 
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to. As the shark glided a- 
longside the float upon which 
he was standing, Old Dan 
raised his boathook and sup- 
porting himself with one hand 
by holding on to a wire stay, 
he leaned far forward, ready 
to strike. Unaware of the 
danger that threatened it, the 
shark rapidly swam within 
range of the deadly weapon 
that Old Dan held poised 
in his hand. 
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iz. In the meantime, Rob 
and Dick had swum under the 
water until they had passed 
beneath the first float, then 
shot up to the surface. As 
they hauled themselves out of 
the water, they were just in 
time to see Old Dan lunge for- 
ward and drive his boathook 
into the shark that had at- 
tacked them. “ Well done, 
Dan!” cried ‘Rob, as the 
shark disappeared. 


sea was churned to foam by 
the monster’s struggles, then 
Rob uttered a cry of surprise 
as the shark floated to the 
-surface. “It was a lucky 
thing for us that you were 
prepared for the monster,” 
said Rob, turning to Old Dan. 
“T have never seen so large a 
shark before!” Old Dan 
smiled. “ You had a narrow 
escape that time,’’ he replied, 
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OLLIE REDFERN lay on her back on 
M the grassy bank and stared up at the 
trees. 

“It’s just lovely here,’ 
these woods.” 

Her brother Dick snorted. 

“You'll love them if a keeper comes along. 
There was a whopping big notice-board at the 
gate where we cycled in. ‘No Road’ it said.” 

Just then a startled bird flew with a noisy 
whurr out of the bushes. 

““T bet there’s a nest there,” he said, walking 
across to the bush. “ And—oh!” 

The last startled exclamation came from his 
lips as he saw, staring down at him from the top 
of the bank, a face. 

Dick’s first thought was that it belonged to a 
keeper, and he shaped his lips to shout a warn- 
ing to Mollie. Then he decided that it was not 
a man’s face, but a boy’s—and not a particularly 
clean one, either. 

It was smeared with mud and there was a 
long scratch down one cheek, while it was 
crowned with a tousled mop of carroty hair. 

I expect it’s another trespasser, thought 
Dick. Perhaps a poacher. “ Hi, there!” he 
shouted. “Come down!” 

The boy came down. He really couldn’t help 
it, since the branch against which he leaned 
snapped with a noise like a pistol shot and he 
rolled head over heels down the bank. 

Almost at Mollie’s feet, he managed to check 
his progress and struggled to his knees, grinning 
in spite of his fall. 

He was a boy about Dick’s age, but wearing 
such ragged clothes that Dick and Mollie de- 
cided at once that he was a gipsy—though, to 
be sure, his carroty hair was hardly like a gipsy’s. 
He was bare-legged and his legs, like his face, 
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she sighed. “TI love 


A Pleasing Tale of the Countryside 


CATCH 


were daubed with mud and covered with 
scratches. 

Yet, in spite of all that, he was rather a nice- 
looking boy. 

“Hallo!” said Dick. ‘“ What’s your name?” 

“ Jim,” was the answer. “Are you bird- 
nesting? If you are, I should get on your bike 
and hop it, because there’s old Ivens, the keeper, 


“Got him!” Jim cried triumphantly— 


coming this way, and he’s down like a ton of 
bricks on anybody he catches trespassing here.” 
“Oh!” said Mollie, “ Perhaps we’d better 
go.” 
“T should,” nodded the ragged boy, looking 
at Dick. ‘“‘ But I tell you what I’ll do. To- 
morrow Ivens is going over to Dunkley to see 
about some sittings of pheasants’ eggs. If you 
like to meet me at two o’clock at the stile down 
the road from the lodge gates, I’ll show you some 
nests you’ve never seen before in your life.’”” 


“Will you?” said Dick. “ That’s topping. 
Of course, I'll be there.” Then a doubt entered 
his mind as he looked at the ragamuffin who 
knew all about the doings of Ivens, the 
keeper. “ Who are you? Are you a poacher?” 

Jim laughed. 

“You'd better buck up. I can hear old 
Ivens. He always whistles when he’s in a bad 
temper. Can you hear him?” 

Dick listened. Quite distinct from the songs 
of the birds, he heard a man’s tuneless whistle, 
and the sound was quite enough to send him run- 
ning to where the two bicycles lay on the grass. 

“Here you are, Mollie!” he cried, picking up 
his sister’s first. ‘“ You go on. I'll catch you 


—as Dick and Mollie van up. 


up.” As Mollie mounted and rode away, he 
stooped for his own and spoke to the ragged 
boy at the same time. “ Right you are! I'll 
see you to-morrow afternoon. So-long!” 

“ So-long |” called out Jim. 

Long before the keeper appeared upon the 
scene, Dick and Mollie were out of sight, for 
they never ceased to pedal frantically until they 
reached the white gate that opened on to the 
road. Then, quite hot and panting hard, they 
slackened their pace. 
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“Tt was jolly decent of him to tell us about 
the keeper,” said Dick. “And just think of it, 
Mollie! Eggs I’ve never seen before—I bet 
there are plenty of them in those woods, too. 
I'll make my collection the best in the 
school.” 

Rounding a bend in the road, they came upon 
a large touring car by the roadside, with five 
people, all talking together, against it. 

A man in a leather overcoat signalled to the 
youngsters. 

“ Have you seen anything of a ragged young 
scamp about your age?” he asked. 

Mollie looked at Dick; but before either of 
them had a chance to answer his question, the 
man went on: 

“We've an idea that he’s a thief. My wife 
left her handbag in the car while we went for 
a stroll in the woods. We saw this boy down 
the road then. When we came back to the 
car, the bag—and of course the purse inside it— 
had gone.” 

“ What colour hair had he got ? ” asked Mollie 
cautiously. 

“Tt might have been red for all I know,” 
answered the gentleman. ‘‘ Have you met him 
on the road, that’s the point ? ” 

Jack and Mollie were silent, and oddly enough 
the thoughts of both were very much the same. 
Jim, for all his dirt and rags, didn’t look like 
a thief; and anyway, as they were meeting him 
on the morrow, they could find out more about 
him. It didn’t seem playing the game to send 
the police after the boy without first giving him 
a chance to clear himself—especially as he had 
done them a good turn by warning them of the 
coming of the keeper. 

Besides, all the gentleman in the leather coat 
had asked was—had they seen him on the road. 

“No,” said Mollie. ‘‘ We haven’t met any- 
body on the road.” 

The man turned away without another word, 
and Dick and Mollie rode on. 

“T’ll come with you to-morrow afternoon,” 
said Mollie, after a while; ‘‘ and then, if he’s a 
thief, I shall tell the police. I’ve remembered 
the number of the car.” 

Next afternoon, punctually at two o’clock, 


Dick and Mollie cycled up to the stile, and there 
sitting on the top bar and swinging his bare 
legs, was Jim. 

If possible, he looked dirtier and more ragged 
than ever—for now his face and clothes were 
streaked with what looked very much like soot. 

Jumping down from the stile, he touched his 
forehead, over which the red hair hung in untidy 
wisps. 

“T wondered if you’d come,” he greeted them. 
“ Old Ivens went down to Dunkley an hour ago, 
so we've got the woods to ourselves. Better 
lift your bikes over the stile and hide them in 
these bushes.” 

Mollie looked very severe. 

“Before we come with you,” she said, “I 
want to ask you a question. Did you steal a 
lady’s handbag yesterday afternoon? Please 
tell me the truth.” 

Jim looked quite shocked. For a moment he 
was too surprised—or seemed too surprised—to 
speak. 

“‘Me—steal a handbag!” he said. 
course I didn’t.” 

Mollie smiled. 


“Of 


“T thought they had made a mistake, Per- 
haps it was some other ragged boy with red 
hair.” 

“Perhaps it was,” nodded Jim. “ But whose 
handbag was it ? ” 

Mollie told him about the party in the car, 
and the boy listened, with a queer little smile 
on his face. Then he said: 

“T'll lift your bicycle over, may I?” 

This time Mollie raised no objections, and 
Jim, having lifted the machine over the stile, 
hid it among the bushes. 

Jim kept his promise about the eggs. He 
showed them nests which the other youngsters 
had never seen before—a kingfisher’s, on the 
banks of a still pool, with six glossy white eggs 
in it, and against the same pool, a moorhen’s ; 
and after that, so many others that Dick had hard 
work to remember them all. 

Sometimes he would allow Dick to take one 
of the eggs. And sometimes he would say : 

“No, leave those alone. I’ve got two in my 
collection. I’ll give you one.” 

Suddenly Jim gave a loud whoop and dashed 
away into the bushes. Mollie and Dick were 


THE MYSTERY TRICK 


W™ the little trick that I am about to ex- 

plain you will make even the grown-ups 
gasp with wonder! For unless they know the 
secret it really seems as if you have called magic 
to your aid. 

‘First of all you must explain to your audience 
that if they will place a ring between 
your teeth, tie your hands behind 
your back, tie your ankles together, 
and leave you alone in the room 
seated on a chair, you will guarantee 
to put that ring on one of your fingers 
within three minutes, without unty- 
ing your wrists or ankles. Tell 
them to be sure to see that the 
Topes are really tied properly before 
they leave theroom. This will mystify 
them more than ever. 


So your audience leaves you alone in the room 
seated on a chair. Now for the secret of the 
trick. Place your knees apart so that you leave 
a section of the seat of your chair exposed, as 
you see in the little picture, and then carefully 
drop the ring from your mouth on to the seat. 
Now stand up and bend your knees 
so that you lower your hands until 
they reach the seat of the chair at 
the back of you. Take hold of the 
ring, and it is now a simple matter to 
place it on one of your fingers. Sit 
down again and look as if you have 
not moved from the spot, and 
invite your audience into the 
Toom. 

Just imagine their surprise when 
they find the ring on your finger | 


puzzled, but they were even more puzzled when 
a second boy—a well-dressed boy this time— 
broke from the bushes and dashed away for all 
he was worth, with Jim running hard to catch 
him. 

The chase ended quickly, for the first boy 
tripped over a root. Before he could scramble 
to his feet, Jim dropped squarely on his shoulders. 

“Got him!” he said triumphantly, as Dick 
and Mollie ran up. 

“Got whom ? ”’ asked Mollie wonderingly. 

“The thief!” was the startling answer. 

“But he isn’t a ragged boy,” objected Dick. 

Jim laughed. 

“But he was yesterday—before he stole my 
togs while I was having a swim and left me 
these dirty old rags instead.” 

Dick and Mollie gasped. 

“Then who are you?” they 
asked together. 

Again Jim laughed. 

“My pater owns all these 
woods,” he said,‘ and old Ivens 
works for him. But when you 
asked me yesterday if I was a 
poacher, I thought I’d play a 
trick on you and keep up the 
deception. I was pretty 
dirty yesterday be- 
cause I’d chased this 
fellow through a 
swamp, but I made 
myself dirtier to-day 
with soot from the 


The Tipplty Taps are the cobbler men, 
Who do their work in the Primrose Glen : 
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green-house. If you'll give me a hand, we'll 
take this chap up to the hall.” 

Dick and Mollie gave him a hand. Between 
them they hauled the other boy to the hall, and 
there, confronted by the squire, who was also a 
magistrate, he confessed to stealing both the 
handbag and Jim’s clothes. The clothes he 
could not very well deny, as he was wearing 
them at the moment. 

So the glorious afternoon ended with a fine 
tea with Jim, who had scrubbed off the soot 
and was dressed in neat flannels—and with what 
was best of all, perhaps—an invitation to Dick 
and Mollie to come to the hall whenever they 
wished. 

“You will come and see me again soon, won’t 
you?” asked Jim, as he walked 
with them down the winding 
drive that led to the road. 

“Of course we will, Jim,” 

laughed Mollie. “We should 
love to come and play in the 
woods, and help you to find 
birds’ nests and pick wild flow- 
ers, wouldn’t we, Dick?” 
“ Rather!” replied Dick. 
“ But we'll have to take care 
old Ivens doesn’t catch 
us!” 

Jim’s eyes twinkled. 

“Tvens won’t mis- 
take me for a poacher,” 
he replied slyly. 

THE END 
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They’ve fairy nails, and goblin laces ; 


They polish the boots till they see thelr faces | 


ou can have 

lots of fun 
with this little 
home-made can- 
non. To make it 
you will want a 
large empty reel, 
a piece of wood 
and a piece of 
elastic. 

The stand is made of an oblong block of wood 
having two upright wooden posts, one at each 
side. These posts are nailed in place. 

The reel has a piece of elastic across the top 
placed so that it goes over the hole. This 
elastic is nailed to the reel at either side. 

A glance at the sketch will show you how the 
reel is supported between the posts. It is fas- 
tened in place with tacks, 

For ammunition you will want some used 
matches. Cut off the burnt ends. The sketch 
will show you how to fire them. 

You can make a jolly game by firing at a 
target with numbers. The numbers you hit 
count to your score. 
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A TOY BOOMERANG 
LMOST everybody has 
heard of the Australian 

boomerang. Y/ 

It is a weapon made of a 
curved piece of hard wood, 
which the natives of Austra- 
lia throw, with wonderful 
object. 

If the boomerang fails ‘to hit an object it 
returns to its owner. It sounds very strange, 
doesn’t it? But after a little practice with a 
toy boomerang you can make it return to 
you. 

A piece of cardboard shaped into a crescent, 
the corners of which are slightly rounded off, 
should be placed on the tip of the finger, the 
finger being very slightly pointed upwards. 
Now give a smart flick with the middle finger 
of the other hand at the extreme right end of 
the toy and send it flying into the air; it will 
spin as it goes, if you have flicked it correctly. 
It will look like a wheel as it flies up, and then 
it will stop and return. 

The little picture shows you exactly how to 
start off. 
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skill, at some 
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A NOVEL WHISTLE 


™ a square piece of fairly stiff paper 
measuring about six inches square. Now 
roll your paper diagonally across, 
from corner to corner, as in Fig. 1, 
to make a thin tube, like Fig. 2. 

When your tube is made tie it 
round with a piece of cotton to 
keep it in place. 

At each end of your tube you 
will notice a sharp point and you 
must cut each side of this point, 
to allow the paper to flatten out, 


vf 


OW Te CUT AnD COND 


as in Fig. 3. Do this at both ends of your 
tube and then carefully bend the pointed piece 

Feb of paper over to form a sort of 
cap on the top of your tube. 

Place one end of the tube in 
your mouth, blow hard and your 
whistle will perform. 

You can make your whistle play 
at cither end. 

Get some of your chums to make 
whistles in the same way, and then 
you can have a “ whistlers band.” 
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Fig. 4 
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“* They don’t look as if they've got a quarrel with each other, do they ?”’ said Harry. 


THE STOLEN GUYS 


A Fine Story of Guy Fawkes Day 


as -2-z1p—bang !|—z-z-zip—bang |” 
7, Bob Dennis jumped into the air as 
something went off with a bang on the 
garden path behind him. It gave him quite a 
shock, especially when there was a third bang 
right under his feet and something that fizzed 
and spluttered whizzed between his legs and 
exploded with the loudest bang of all in the 
middle of the cabbage plot. 

“A jumping cracker!” he gasped. 

As a merry laugh rang out behind him, he 
turned round to see the head and shoulders of 
his chum, Harry Stanway, over the garden wall. 

“That was a good one,” laughed Harry. 
“Made you jump, didn’t it?” 

But, instead of laughing, Bob frowned. 

“You ought not to have thrown it,” he said, 
and there was a touch of anger in his voice. 


P 
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“Why not? It was my cracker,” replied 
Harry. ‘‘I bought it.” 

“Yes; but you know we agreed to save all 
our fireworks for the Fifth,” said Bob, “so 
that we can have a real good show together. 
I’ve saved all mine, and you're not playing fair 
if you let yours off now. When the Fifth comes, 
you won’t have any left. I don’t think much 
of you.” 

“Don’t you?” Harry’s face was very red. 
“Y’m not going to have you telling me what I 
can do with my own fireworks, Bob Dennis— 
so there! You can keep all your own crackers, 
and I’ll have a bonfire of my own on the Fifth.” 

And Harry dropped down on his own side of 
the wall, leaving Bob to gaze in surprise at the 
place where he had been. 

It was really a very little thing to quarrel about. 


“ 


Rob and Harry had heen such good chun You just run round and make i up, you 
hey lived next door to one another, were in eilly boy,” he said, a6 hue found the spade he was 
(he same class at school, played together and looking for and left the whe, 


worked together. And every Guy Vawkes Day Left alone, Hob shiook his head, 
for as long as either of them could remember “Swon't, 31's his fault, and he’s got to onne 
they had had one big bonfire, one guy, and one round to me and say he’s sorry,” 


hig firework display on the field 
behind their houses, when their 
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The Cross Old Keeper Catches— 


dads, just as big chums as Vob 
and Harry were, came and joined 
in the fun. 

And now they had quarrelled 
aver a twopenny jumping cracker | 

“Anyway, | can do without 
him,” muttered Bob, making his 
way to the garden shed. “I can 
sam make a guy of my own. 
There's that old suit of dad’s tha 


mother said L cmd have; 
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there’s plenty of 


fia a bonfire. Um 


1. Merry Puck and Pot and Fon were fiening one fine day, 

When 2 acm A Caine 2nd took their rod away. 

“ Pishing’s not cilowed,” be growled, “ you're trespaving, 
you know, 


Now then, give that rod to me and quididy off you go.” 


hatte, “S bea Harry tesewt 
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“Thet's eu,” te said 

hiv —whead s Marry 7 Hawn! t he 
lakh hapgeoug yore 7” 

Rly ta hate. 

“Ba Wa—we ve (hlem out.” . 

” Wehen amt!” eactaceneh Ke. Dennis. ~ How- Ath, 10s thee next gashom, Wasry was ting bien 
ved has that. hegpenan 7” Ab aexanthy the vesne thing, and vw the quastA was 

W. sKamneh 2 gery ‘inte thing ty quaeud cree nt sate wy thas Cay—sen the next, pation the 
Kl (1A Chia tale fh the yoangmng races, wat hich tay tr, tays tone Ce Gb A Sovesber 
hith Wh th at th, —iis s gyy veeishet tenn the uA 
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“Somebody has taken it,” he said angrily. 
“It’s Harry, He's jealous. Oh, the mean 
thing! But I'll make him give it me back.” 

And out of the shed he rushed to find Harry 
Stanway, feeling as hot and angry as he could 
feel at the mean trick played on him. 


nee 


—More Than He Bar 


size 
And a pail of water also. 


4. Just then that fine fat fish he’d caught it flapped its lively tail 
And in a flash it emptied all the water from the pall. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! ”’ the three elves laughed, and danced in their delight, 

“¢ It’s turned out wet for you, although the sun shines warm 


and bright.’’ 


Harry was in the field at the bottom of the 
garden when Bob climbed over the fence and ran 
up to him. 

“Here!” cried Bob, snatching at his arm. 
“ What have you done with my guy?” 


Wanaeneesoueecouseensoncensenansenseconnsenses] | 


. My word, that cross old Keeper man, he got a big surprise, 
When suddenly he found he’d caught a fish of a great 


“* Goodness me ! ’’ cried he, 
“‘This is the most amazing thing that ever I did see.’” 
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“Your guy?” repeated Harry. “I haven't 
done anything to your silly old guy. Let go 
my arm.” 

“T shan’t,” returned Bob defiantly, 
you tell me——” 

“T’ve told you.” And Harry tried to break 
free of Bob’s grasp, wriggling like 
aneel. “ I’ve never seen- e 

Then it happened, for as he 
sprang back his elbow accident- 
ally caught Bob in the mouth. 
With a cry of anger, Bob rushed 
at him, and the next moment, 
quite forgetting that they had 
ever been chums, they were fight- 
ing like a pair of young savages. 

It didn’t last long, but some- 
how Bob’s eye got ‘‘ blacked” and 
Harry had a big bruise on his 
forehead; and both of them, 
feeling rather ashamed of them- 
selves, walked back to their own 
gardens 

Of course, Mr. Dennis wanted to 
know all about the black eye. Bob 
told him falteringly, knowing 
that his father didn’t like fighting 
at any time. Mr. Dennis frowned 
as he listened. 

“Fighting about these wretched 
fireworks,” he said sternly. 
“Now look here! You were 
thinking of having a show of your 
own in the garden, weren’t you?” 

“Y-yes, dad,” faltered Bob. 

“Well, you can’t have it,” said 
Mr. Dennis. “I’ll have no fire- 
works in my garden, and you're 
not to spend a penny on them, 
either. Do you understand? ” 

“Y-yes,” said Bob unhappily, 

Next day he sat in school with 
a very long tace, thinking of all 
his troubles, and at playtime, as he stood in a 
lonely corner of the playground, Harry 
approached him hesitatingly. 


“Tsay, Bob, what’s the trouble?” asked 
Harry. 


“till 
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The words were out of Bob’s mouth before 
he remembered that Harry was his chum no 
longer. 

“T can’t have any fireworks to-morrow,” he 
“Dad says I can’t.” 

Harry sidled closer. 

“ That’s funny,” he said. ‘‘ Dad says I can’t, 
either—to punish me for fighting.” 

“And it’s all your fault,” burst out Bob. 
“T don’t want to speak to you. Go away!” 

“JI didn’t take your guy,” said Harry, as 
he moved away. “ I’dmadeone myself. That’s 
gone, too I suppose you took it because you 
thought I had yours.” 

“T didn’t,” shouted Bob. 

Just then the school-bell rang, and they had to 
run to their lines. 

Guy Fawkes Day came at last. It was just like 
any other day to Bob. No bonfire, no guy, 
no fireworks—and he hurried home at tea-time, 
feeling as miserable as could be, and envying 
even the boys who had only a few cheap squibs 
for their Bonfire Night celebrations. 

“You are not to go out after tea,” said dad, 
across the tea-table. ‘ At least, until I tell you. 
I may want you to go somewhere for me later.” 

So Bob sat and tried to read a book. 

But he sighed every time he saw a rocket, 
trailing sparks, shoot past the window. 


answered. 


Dad had gone out somewhere, and it was past 
six o’clock before he came in. 

“I want you to come with me, Bob. You 
can make yourself useful instead of sitting idle 
there,” he said. ‘“ Put your hat and coat on,” 
he added, and led the way out into the garden. 

As he went, Bob heard someone moving at 
the other side of the fence. Harry, he thought. 
And Harry it was, for they met just over the 
fence in the field. 

With Harry was Mr. Stanway, carrying a 
lighted lantern, and he turned to Bob’s father. 

“Everything ready, George, I think?” 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Dennis. “ We may as 
well start. Bob and Harry, take the lantern 
and go and see what you can find.” 

Wonderingly, Bob took the lantern, and 
Harry gripped his hand. As they crept forward, 
they quite forgot their quarrel. 

Suddenly Harry pointed to a black heap ahead. 

“It’s a bonfire, ready for lighting,” he whis- 
pered. “And, oh, I say, there’s a guy there. 
Two guys!” 

A moment later they stood against the great 
heap of brushwood, and, as Bob held the lantern 
high, saw two Guy Fawkes tied to the stake that 
rose from its midst. 

“One of them’s mine,” cried Bob. 

“And the other’s mine,” shouted Harry. 
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RIPE STRAWBERRIES 


“<¢ Strawberries are scarce this year,”’ 
I’ve heard the farmers say. 
They little guess that pixy boys 
Have carried them away ! 
Some climb up and shake the stems ; 
The fruit comes tumbling down. 
Others take them, on a leaf, 
To sell in Pixy Town | 


MEBRETT 


“They don't look as if they’ve got a quarrel 
with each other, do they ? Don’t you see, Bob ? 
Our dads stole them to show us how silly we 
were to quarrel. Will you shake hands, Bob?” 

“Rather!” said Bob, 

As they shook hands, two deep chuckles 
sounded behind them. Turning round, they 
saw their fathers there, each with a big box 
under his arm. 

“ That’s it,” said Mr. Dennis. ‘ No fireworks 
till you're friends again. Now we'll carry on as 
usual. Put a match to the bonfire, Harry. 
What do we start with? A whizzbang or a 
rocket ?” 

“A whizzbang,” answered Harry. 

“A rocket,” answered Bob, at the same time. 

“Now make up your minds,” laughed Mr. 
Stanway, “or we shall be having both of you 
quarrelling again.” 

The boys grinned. 

“All right,” said Harry. “Let’s have a 
rocket as Bob wants that.” 

““No,” said Bob. ‘I would like it to be a 
whizzbang now as Harry asked for that.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Mr. Dennis. “ Aren’t you 
ever going to agree?” 

“Of course they are,” cried Mr. Stanway. 
“ We'll make it a rocket AND a whizzbang!” 

And that was the best Fifth of November 
Bob and Harry ever spent. 

And, when it was all over, Mr. Dennis and 
Mr. Stanway shook hands. 

“I thought we could patch up that quarrel, 
George,” said Harry’s father. ‘“ Nothing like 
a really good surprise to bring them to their 


THE END 


A Sea Song 


OWN beneath the rolling ocean, 
At the bottom of the sea, 
Lived a Shrimp who had a notion 
That a perfect Shrimp was he. 
He was bright and he was pretty, 
Clever, too, and rather witty ; 
He was jimp, distinctly jimp, 
Was this pleasing little Shrimp ; 
So, of course, as you may see, 
He was all a Shrimp should be, 
He was all a Shrimp should be. 
* * * 
As the Shrimp one day was flitting 
Here and there and all around, 
He beheld a Cockle sitting 
On a little sandy mound, 
And he said, “ O Cockle, deary, 
You look rather sad and weary ; 
I will sing to you a song 
Not too short and not too long ; 
And I’m sure you will agree 
It is all a song should be, 
It is all a song should be.” 
* * * 
Then the Shrimp, with smiles of pleasure, 
Took his banjo on his knee, 
And he played a merry measure 
Like a carol or a glee; 
And he sang a catch so jolly, 
All of frolic, fun, and folly, 
All of merriment and play, 
All of mirth and laughter gay ; 
And I’m sure you'll all agree 
That is all a catch should be, 
That is all a catch should be. 


Freddy Frog is sleeping. Hush ! 
Watch the merry elf boys rush ; 


A great big grass stalk they have found, 
They’re up to mischief, I’ll be bound ! 


PICKLE 
_ BECOMES 
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OTHER!” said 


| TIGER CUB | 
Bob angrily. 


“Oh, dear!” 


sighed Betty wearily. 

They’d both got 
measles. They'd caught it from the children 
next door. They were sitting by the fire looking 
very spotty and unhappy, and their voices 
sounded very cross. 

“Terribly sorry for you both, you know,” 
sighed Pickle, banging his tail on the floor. 
“ But what’s done can’t be undone.” 

“ Don’t bang your tail so hard, Pickle! ” sighed 
Betty. ‘‘ You make my head ache.” 

“Allright. Allright, Betty dear,” said Pickle. 
“Everybody must be patient, of course, with 
invalids, though it’s a pity that measles makes 
you both so very cross.”” 

But it wasn’t the measles altogether. 
denly Bob explained that. 

“And the wild beast show coming this very 
week !”” moaned Bob. “ And Dad had promised 
that we should go.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!’’ sobbed Betty. 
want to see the tiger.” 

“Come now ! Come now! ” said Master’s voice, 
as he came into the room. 

“Oh, Master, Master!” sobbed Pickle. ‘“ This 
doesn’t feel like a Saturday afternoon, does it ? 
Not at all!” 

“Down, Pickle!” Master gave him a push. 
“Or you’ll upset this parcel, and then there'll be 
trouble.” 

“Indeed, yes!” said Mistress, coming in 
behind him, and looking rather severely at the 
parcel which Master had laid on the table. 


Sud- 


“T did 


The brush felt rather nice as it stroked Pickle’s 
coat. 
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“Don’t mark the table- 
cloth, now, children,” 
she said. “And don’t 
put the brushes in your 
mouths. And don’t ”” 

“Oh, Dad, what a beauty!” shouted Bob. 
“It’s just what I wanted!” 

“Oh, Daddy, real tubes of paints!” shouted 
Betty. 

“Well, well!” said Pickle watching, too. “I 
quite thought it would be a parcel of bones. 
There’s no accounting for tastes, but I’m glad 
they’re pleased. Rather dull for me, of course, 
but I don’t mind.” 

It wasn’t going to be quite so dull for Pickle 
as he’d thought. Perhaps it would have been 
nicer if that afternoon had been a little duller. 
Presently, when Master had taken Mistress for 
a Saturday afternoon walk, and Bob and Betty 
were left playing with their paint-boxes, Pickle’s 
share of the afternoon began. 

“T say,” said Bob, “I’ve finished painting 
this picture, and I want another.” 

“You can’t have mine,” returned Betty. 
“No, Bob, you can’t! I’ve only just got 
enough.” 

“There, there! Don’t quarrel,” said Pickle, 
kindly, coming round. 

That was what gave Bob the next idea. 

“Come here, old chap,” said Bob. “ And I’ll 
paint you instead. Time you had the measles. 
Come along!” 

“All right,” said Pickle, willingly enough. 

And perhaps measles wouldn’t have been so 
bad. It was when Bob changed his mind that all 
the trouble came. 


“ Stand still, old chap,” said Bob, searching 
his paint-box, ‘No, I can’t spare enough red 
paint for you to have measles. I’ve plenty of 
yellow and brown, though, Oh, I know!” 

Swish! went Bob’s brush. It felt 
rather nice as it stroked Pickle’s coat. He was 
quite surprised when Betty burst out laughing. 

“Bob! Bob! Doesn’t he look awful? Why, 
if I met him I'd just = 

“What's that?’ thought Pickle. He didn’t 
like to look awful, at all. ‘‘ You never can tell 
what these children will be up to,” thought he. 
“Some mischief, no doubt. Pity Mistress is out. 
Tl go downstairs, I think, and look at myself 
in the mirror.” 

“Come back!” called Bob and Betty. 

But Pickle pretended not to hear. 

Downstairs he went, too; and he was almost 
inside the parlour door, when Cook gave that 
awtiul shriek. 

She’d never shrieked at him before, never in 
his life. She shrieked so hard, too, that Pickle 
began to run. And he ran the faster when she 
suddenly threw a broom at him which caught 
him on the back. 

“Oh!” yelled Cook. 
beast |” 

“ Prowling beast, indeed! I'll go and tell 
Master!” whined Pickle, running for his life. 

He did a lot of running that afternoon. More 
than he expected. To begin with, he couldn’t 
find Master. And to go on with, everybody 


swish ! 


“ The wicked, prowling 


whom he did find screamed when they saw him 
Some of them ran away from him, too; very 
fast. There was a lot of screaming and running 
that afternoon for everybody. Soon, when he 
was about a mile out of town, and he'd escaped 
nearly everyone, he decided to hide behind a 
pump and take breath. 

“Well, this is a Saturday afternoon!” 
thought Pickle to himself, just when voices were 
heard behind. 

“ We'll get it ina minute! Just fancy!” said 
a voice. 

“ An escaped tiger-cub, ain’t it?” said an- 
other. 

“Yes, from that there wild beast show,” said 
a third. 

There was a swishing sound, and suddenly a 
rope-noose came over the pump and wound itself 
round Pickle’s neck. Then he found himself 
lifted into the air, and deposited in the middle of 
a crowd of screaming people who ran backwards 
very fast. 

One of them didn’t, however. One of them 
ran forward instead. One of them laughed instead 
of screaming. 

“ Hallo, Pickle! What’s your latest scrape?” 
said Master. “ Taken you for a tiger-cub, eh ? 
Here, you can come home with me.” 

“My latest scrape, indeed!” sobbed poor 
Pickle. “My latest scrape! What an unfair 
world it is, to be sure!” 

THE END 


A GOOD 
i I you want. to catch your 
' I chum, here is a good way 
ave to do it. 


Place your hands with the 
palms facing one another and 
the fingers together, as shown in 
the left-hand diagram. 

“Now,” you say to your chum, “can you 
place your hands like this and, keeping the fingers 
together, bend your hands back and touch your 
wrist with your thumb ? ” 

He will probably try the trick and decide 
that it is impossible, 


TAKE-IN 


“Why, it’s quite easy,” you tell him. 
watch me.” 

All you do is to place the thumb of your 
right hand on the wrist of your left hand, as 
shown in the lower diagram. 

Be sure you bend 
your fingers back at 
the same time. 

Quite easy, isn’t it? 
But your chum will not 
think so until you have 
shown him the correct 
way to do it. 


“ Just 
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r. “Come here, boy!”’ 
cried the lawyer, 
thumping the table 
furiously. “ What 
have you done with 
Sir Hubert’s deed ? 
It is not in the box!” 
Tim Saunders, the 
lawyer’s boy clerk, 
was greatly troubled. 
“T have not seen it, 
sir,’ he said truth- 
fully. 
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3. Sad at heart, hav- 
ing packed his few 
belongings, Tim took 
his leave. By the side 
of the road, outside 
the lawyer’s country 
house, the unhappy 
Tim seated himself, 
not knowing where to 
go. It was the only 
home he had known, 
and now he was alone 
in the world ! 
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2. “Not seen it?” 
roared the lawyer an- 
grily. “You mean 
you have lost it. You 
think more of the 
office cat than of your 
work. How often 
have I caught you 
wasting your time 
nursing the stupid 
creature! Get you 
gone from here at 
once!” 
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4. Suddenly he start- 
ed to his feet, for to 
his ears had come the 
piteous mewing of a 
cat. ‘‘That is 
Blacky!” he cried. 
“There must be 
something wrong 
with the poor cat. 
I hope nobody is tor- 
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and see what is the 
trouble.” 
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5. Hurrying back 
through the gateway, 
he entered the court- 
yard and there, lodged 
high up on top of a 
water pipe, crouched 
Blacky. The cat had 
climbed up the pipe 
and was too fright- 
ened to climb down 
again. “Tl soon 
rescue Blacky,” 
thought Tim. 


6. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, 
Tim flung his pack 
to the ground and 
began to climb up the 
ivy to rescue the cat. 
As he was doing so, 
the old lawyer, hear- 
ing the crying of the 
cat, stepped out of 
his house, and saw 
Tim climbing up the 
ivy. 


7. “ Allright, Blacky, 
I’ve got you!”’ cried 
Tim, and_ grasping 
hold of the top of the 
pipe, he lifted the cat 
upon his shoulder. At 
the same moment the 
lawyer saw something 
flutter down from the 
ivy where it had been 
lodged. 
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8. Hurrying forward, 
the lawyer stooped 
down and picked up 
the parchment that 
had dropped and at 
once recognised it as 
the missing docu- 
ment. ‘‘ It must have 
been blown out of the 
window and_ been 
caught in the ivy,” 


g. Tim descended to 
find the lawyer smil- 
ingly awaiting him. 
“You must forgive 
my hasty words, 
Tim,” said the lawyer, 
full of remorse. ‘‘ And 
as I owe the finding 
of the deed to Blacky, 
I shall not scold you 
again for making so 
great a friend of the 
cat.” 


he said. ‘‘ Tim’s foot 
released it.” 
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FRUIT DROPS 


‘T= sweets can be made from any fruit 
from which the juice is obtainable. 

Strawberries, raspberries, red or black 
currants, etc. 
Wuat You Witt Want. 

4 lb. of finely powdered sugar. 

4 pint of fruit juice. 

2 eggs. 
How To Make. 

Separate the whites of your eggs from the 
yolks and beat the whites to a very stiff 
froth. 

Place your sugar, juice, and white of egg in a 
basin and mix them well together. Drop the 
mixture on to a tin and bake in a fairly cool 
oven. 
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MARSH MALLOWS 
Wuat You WILL WanNT. 
2 oz. of gum arabic. 
6 oz. of icing sugar. 
2 eggs. 
Caramel essence. 
How To Make. 


peor your gum in 1 gill of cold water, 
warm it, and then strain it into a pan. 


Place in the pan with gum 4 oz. of icing sugar. 
Stir constantly, until a little, dropped into a cup 
of warm water, forms a ball. 
Take the whites of one egg and a half and 
beat stiffly. Add to your mixture in the pan. 
Flavour with caramel essence. Stir well and 
turn the mixture on to a tin, sprinkled with icing 
sugar. 
Leave for twelve hours, to set. Cut into cubes 
and roll in icing sugar. 


Easy-TO-MAKE SWEETM 


SS Libs 
EATS 
MILK DROPS 
Wuat You Wii Want. 
4 lb. tin of condensed milk. 
4 Lb. of butter. 
} teacupful of sugar. 
A few drops of essence of vanilla. 
I egg. 
How To Make. 
Seseett the white from the yolk of your 
egg and whip the white to a stiff froth. 
Put your milk, butter and sugar into a pan 
and place it ona red fire. Stir until the sugar melts. 
Now add your egg and bring to the boil. Boil’ 
for ten minutes, stirring all the while. 
Add vanilla essence and then pour the mixture 


out on to a buttered dish. When cool, shape 
into round balls, about the size of a marble. 
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% 2 % 
TOFFEE APPLES 
Wuat You WILL Want. 
x 1b. of small eating apples. 
x 1b. of treacle. 
1 lb. of Demerara sugar. 
4 02. of butter. 
A thin stick of wood, sharpened to a point at 
one end, for each apple. 
How To Make 
p= your butter in a saucepan and melt it 
over a low flame. Add the treacle and the 
sugar and stir the mixture until it comes to the boil. 
Allow the toffee to boil for about fifteen 
minutes, and then test in cold water to see if it 
hardens. Leave in the pan to slightly cool. 
Wipe your apples and remove the stalks. 
Insert a wooden stick in each apple and dip the 
apples in the toffee. See they are well covered. 
Stand the apples upright in a jar and ieave to cool 
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“ Here we ave!” 
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said Sir Richard, as the strange team trooped on to a field. 


The Match of the sal 


Telling How a Practical Joker Did a Good Turn 


le eager faces watched Jim Perry as he 
counted the pile of money, mostly cop- 
pers, on the upturned box in front of him. 

“One pound, three shillings and a ha’penny,” 
said Jim at last. ‘‘ That’s enough to start the 
club on, I reckon. Jolly good, I call it.” 

Those twenty-three shillings had not been 
easy to get, for neither Jim Perry nor his ten 
chums had overmuch pocket-money: but they 
were keen, and they wanted a football club of 
their own, and so, during the summer months, 
they had saved thejr spare pennies. And one 
pound three shillings and a halfpenny was the 
result. 

“My football will do to start with,” went on 
Jim. ‘‘ And most of us have got togs, so we'll 
be able to hire a pitch with the money we've 
saved. Nowwewantaname. What’sit to be?” 

“ Bamford Boys,” his chums chorused, for 
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they all lived in the busy manufacturing town of 
Bamford. 

“All right!” said Jim. ‘“ And I vote Tom 
Dawes is captain,” he added unselfishly. “‘ And 
T’'ll be secretary, if you like, and fix up some 
matches. And—here’s a piece of good news: 
Dad has promised to pay for an advertisement in 
Saturday’s Football Mail asking for fixtures.” 

And so the Bamford Boys Football Club was 
started; and on the following Tuesday Jim 
Perry rushed round to the Dawes’ house, with 4 
letter fluttering in his hand. 

“ T’ve got a reply to the advertisement, Tom,” 
he cried. “ And our first match is on Saturday. 
Such a match, too! Just read that,” and he 
thrust the letter into his chum’s hand. 

Tom’s eyes opened wide as he read the letter, 
for the notepaper was headed ‘‘ Maxtern Hall” ; 
Maxtern Hall, where Sir Richard Hove lived, was 


the finest park and house within a dozen miles of 
Bamford Town. : 

“Dear Sir,” he read, ‘ Replying to your 
advertisement in Saturday’s Mail, my team will 
be pleased to meet you on the ground at the 
above address. Unless I hear from you to the 
contrary, I shall expect to meet you there at 2-30 
p.m, on Saturday next, the rrth inst. 
faithfully, Richard 
Granville Hove.” 

Tom gasped. 

“Are we going 
to play them? ” 


Yours 


“Why not?”’ said 
Jim. “ Sir Richard 
has asked us.’ 

“B-but,” faltered 
Tom, “Maxtern 
Hall is sucha grand 
place, you know. 
And we—well, we 
haven’t even got 
club jerseys yet.” 

“But thatdoesn’t 
mean we can’t play 
football,’ retorted 
Jim. “Of course, 
we shall play them. 
We can walk to the 
Hall. It’s only four 
miles from the tram 
terminus, and if we 
meet at my house at 
one o’clock we shall 
have tons of time.” 
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Prompt at one 
o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon the Bam- 
ford boys met at 
Jim’s house. They 
were not a very showy set of boys, for their 
clothes were poor and darned, and more than one 
pair of boots gaped at the toes; but they had 
smartened themselves up as well as they could, 
had given their clothes an extra brush and their 
boots an extra polish, and, carrying their football 
things wrapped up in brown paper, they set out 
in high spirits for Maxtern Hall. 


The Diving Ducks and the Jumping Jack 


1. “ What’s this funny-looking thing ?”’ puzzled the ducks 
when they saw the Jumping Jack by the side of the pond. 


2. Exactly what the strange object was they could not 
make out, but the clever little birdies made the best of it. 


3. Yes, they turned it into a jolly fine spring diving-board 
and had some rare sport, as you can see. 
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On the way they were lucky enough to get a 
lift on an empty motor lorry, and it was just two 
o'clock when they arrived at the great gates that 
led to the park. 

A sour-faced woman answered the ring Jim 
gave, 

“Don’t know nothin’ about it,” she said. 
“ Got a letter from Sir Richard, ye say? Well, 
ye’d better go along 
an’ ask at the ’All.’” 


Tom looked at 
Jim. 

“That’s funny,” 
he said. 

“OF course it 
isn’t,” laughed Jim, 
leading the way 
down the well-kept 
drive. “ You don’t 
expect a woman to 
know anything 
about football 
matches. Bet you 
the first man we 
ask knows all about 
it.” 

“Well, here’s a 
gentleman coming 
now,” said Tom, as 
a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with a white 
moustache and 
bushy eyebrows ap- 


peared round a 
bend in the drive. 
“ Ask him.” 


“ It looks like Sir 
Richard,” whis- 
pered Jim. “ Yes, 
Tm sure it is. 
Smarten up, you fellows.” And he lifted his cap 
politely as he went to meet the gentleman. 

But before he had a chance to say a word, 
the gentleman, eyeing him closely, asked in a 
gruff voice :— 

“Who are you? And what are you doing in 
my park?” 

“We're the Bamford Boys, ’sir,” said Jim, 


feeling somehow that all was 
not well,‘ And we've come 
to play football.” 


“Play football!’ roared 
Sir Richard, ‘And who in 
the wide world gave you 
permission to play in my 


grounds ?"’ 

Like a flash Jim pulled the 
letter from his pocket and 
held it towards Sir Richard. 

“Please sir, you did. Here’s 
your letter.” 

Sir Richard looked at the 
letter at arm’s length. 


“ Er—yes!” he muttered. cunning? 
“y i . Bert Bear : 

t—er—slipped my memory craft.” 
—quite. You’ve come to 


play my team, of course. I’m afraid there 
can’t be any match, though.” 

“No match, sir?” echoed Jim, and his voice 
held such: a real note of disappointment that 
Sir Richard glanced at him sharply. 

And Jim’s disappointment was reflected upon 
the faces of every one of the ten boys behind him. 
No match—when they had come all the way 
from Bamford ! 

Sir Richard coughed. 

“ W-well,” he said thoughtfully, ‘I might find 
a scratch team. You want a game badly?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer from eleven throats. 

“Well, you shall have the game,” said Sir 
Richard with a kindlier smile. “Though I 
warn you you may 
find my team some- 
what queer. Come 
this way.” 

Turning, he led 
the Bamford Boys to 
a pleasant meadow 
behind the Hall. 

“ You can change 
in that barn,” he 
said, pointing across 
the field. “ And, by 
the way, you had 
better fix up some 
goal-posts. You'll 


A DEEP ONE 


Ben Bruin: ‘‘ Why should the sea be 


“Because it is full of 


Sammy Seal : ‘‘ When is a ship like a knife ? ”” 
Percy Polar : ‘‘ When it’s a cutter.” 
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find stakes there. I'll go and 
get my team together.” 

Off he went, leaving the 
boys to change in the barn 
and afterwards to drive rough 
stakes into the ground to 
serve as goal-posts. 

“ There’s something queer 
about this,’ said Tom. 

“ Anyway, we're going to 
have our match,” grinned 
Jim. “And that’s all that 
matters. Wonder what his 
team will be like? Hope 
they’re not too big.” 

Just then a group of people 
walked over from the Hall— 
such a strange collection that 
the boys rubbed their eyesin astonishment. They 
were led by Sir Richard—and behind him stumped 
a man with a wooden leg and a red, round face, 
with a footman in knee-breeches behind him, a 
page-boy, a couple of odd men, an old gardener, 
who looked as if he might -be seventy or more, 
a groom or two, and a very fat butler bringing 
up the-rear of the procession. 

“Here we are!” said Sir Richard, as this 
strange team trooped on to the field. ‘‘ Afraid 
we haven’t played together for a season or two. 
But we’ll manage to give you a game.” 

It was surely the queerest game ever, but the 
Bamford Boys didn’t find it so easy to beat 
Sir Richard’s team as they thought it would be 
when Tom Dawes 
kicked off. 

In fact, it was Sir 
Richard who kicked 
the first goal and 
the small page-boy 
who added. the 
second; while the 
Bamford Boys could 
never beat the 
wooden-legged man 
in goal. Only just 
before half-time did 
Jim, with the old 
gardener and the 


butler panting close behind him, score with a low 
ground shot. 

But, strange as the game was, they really 
enjoyed it, and they started the second half 
determined to win their first match of the season. 

Tom brought the scores level, and then there 
was a ding-dong battle for the winning goal. 
Now it was Sir Richard and the page-boy who 
were bombarding the Bamford goal; now it 
was the Bamford boys who were trying to catch 
the wooden-legged man napping. 

And catch him napping they did—just a 
minute or so before time, when Jim drove in 
a beauty which the goalkeeper was not quick 
enough to reach. 

“Well done!” panted Sir Richard, shaking 
his hand. ‘‘ You deserve to win. But, ’pon 
my soul, I’ve never enjoyed a game so much in 
my life!” 

“Nor have we, sir,’ said Tom and Jim 
together. “Thank you very much for asking us.” 

Sir Richard laughed heartily. 

“‘T never asked you,” he said. 

“ But—— ” began Jim. 

“ The letter—yes! I think I can tell you who 
wrote that. My nephew, who went back to 
school yesterday. His name happens to be 
Richard Hove, too, and he is a most mischievous 
young rascal. He may have written that letter 
as a joke, or he may have intended to collect a 
team from the village youths. We'll hope it 
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was the latter. And now—there’s tea for you 
up at the Hall.” 

Such a tea, too. But even better than the 
tea was the surprise that came later. 

On Tuesday a lorry stopped outside Tom’s 
house, and from it mysterious packages were 
unloaded, addressed to Bamford Boys F.C. 
Later on, eleven excited boys unpacked them in 
the tiny garden. 

“A set of goal-posts,” cried Jim, when the 
first package was opened. ‘“‘ Footballs, too.” 

“Eleven pairs of boots,” shouted someone 
else. ‘‘ And here’s a note saying we can change 
them if they don’t fit.” 

“Eleven shirts and knicks,” cried another. 

“ And here’s a letter from Sir Richard, boys,” 
cried Jim, as his mother came round with a letter. 
“He has promised to be our president, and he’s 
sent a five-pound note towards the hire of a 
field. Three cheers for Sir Richard!” 

And people passing down the street wondered 
what was happening behind the Dawes” house. 

On the following Saturday afternoon the 
Bamford Boys Football Club played another 
match—this time with a club from a neig'ibouring 
village. 

How smart Jim and Tom and their friends 
looked in their new rigs—and how proud they 
felt that this match was being played“on thei 
own ground ! 

THE END 


OFF TO THE BALL 


** Hurrah | Hurrah | ”’ the elfins cry. 
“The Fairy Queen comes riding by.’’ 


Her coachmen frogs, her steeds are mice ; 
Now wouldn’t a coach like that be nice ? 
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& 
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THE REVOLVING PENNY THE THREE PENNIES TRICK 


P LACE SF 

three 7 
pennies on 5 
the back of 
your hand in the position 


N* many people can manage to perform this shown in the first little picture. ai) 
little trick without a certain amount of The trick is to throw them 0) 
practice beforehand. up quickly into the air and 
The trick consists of picking up a penny by then catch them one by oneas , 4) 
holding it between two pins, ip the way shown they fall—not altogether. This 
in the illustration, and then blowing on it gently will seem almost impossible at 
~so that the penny revolves. first, but it really can be done 
When once the penny starts to turn round, if you will be careful to remem- 
the performer should keep his head quite still ber to raise the tips of your 
and blow in the same place all the time. The fingers as you fling them up. 7 
penny is so delicately balanced that the least In this way they will fly up 
jerk of the hand, or even an extra hard blow, one by one and descend 


will cause the coin to fall to the ground. singly, too. 
iS) 8 8 8 ic] <] 
LIFTING THE PENNY THE COINS CHANGE PLACES 
p= five coins on a plate and remark to ExT time you want to catch your friend try 
the audience that you can arrange that this little trick on him. Get a tumbler and 


all five coins are picked up and yet one will two coins of different sizes, such as a penny and 
remain on the plate. This sounds quite im- a sixpence. 
possible, but you proceed to do the trick by Now place the sixpence at the bottom of the 
offering the plate to one of your audience. tumbler and the penny over it. Tell your friend 
“ Take one coin, please,” you say, and he will that you can make the two coins change places 
doso. Go up to another member of your audience without touching them. 
and make the same request. Do this four times What a surprise he will have when he sces 
and then say, “Four you doit! For all you 
pennies have been re- have to do is to place 
moved from the plate. your lips just over the 
I will now pick up the side of the glass, and 
fifth myself, and yet blow downwards sharply. 
one will remain on the What happens? Why, 
ih plate.” Thenyousimp- the penny and the six- 
ly lift up the fifth pence very nimbly change 
penny—holding it places, just as you said \ 
still on the plate | they would | 
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—to meet the swiftly oncoming express train. 


room on tip-toes and again looked at her mother, 
who was in deep slumber. 

“T don’t think she’s a bit likely to wake 
up just yet. I can get to the village in less 
than half an hour—and the doctor will drive 
me back in his car, so—yes—I’ll chance it and 
go,” Madge made up her mind desperately. 

Creeping out of the bedroom, she stole down- 
stairs to the kitchen. 

Lighting the storm-lantern, she listened at 
the foot of the stairs for sounds of her mother 
having awakened. There came none, and feeling 
encouraged, ever so quickly she let herself out of 
the house. 

Striking across the fields, she made for the 
railway line, the telegraph poles of which she 
could seeahead, and they guided her upon her way. 

Soon she was climbing over the wooden fence 
that bordered the track, and gaining the metals, 
she raced along between them, striding from 
sleeper to sleeper in eager haste. ~ 

Half-way to the village station, for which she 
was making, lay the tunnel through which she 
must pass if she was to shorten her journey 
and save time, as she was anxious to do. 
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She could see the great hole in the steep hill- 
side yawning in front of her as she sped forward. 

The tunnel was only a short one. Once before 
she had ventured through it, but that had been 
in daylight, and she had deemed it a very mild 
adventure. 

But to traverse it at dead of night was another 
matter, and as she drew near she could not help 
feeling nervous at the idea of plunging into its 
gloomy depths. The terrifying thought that a 
train might enter the tunnel before she had time 
to pass through it entered her mind. 

She was half inclined after all to climb over 
the top of the hill, but thought of the time 
it would take, and her anxiety to make the 
most of every moment made her steel her nerve 
and continue upon her way. 

She had advanced some fifty or sixty yards 
into the darkness when suddenly she got a shock 
that almost made her drop the lantern she was 
holding on high to light her way. 

She saw that part of the roof of the tunnel 
had fallen in, and right across the railway 
track a mass of masonry was piled several feet 
high, completely blocking both sets of metals. 


It was a sight that brought Madge's heart 
almost into her mouth and set her trembling 
with dismay. * 

She thought with horror of what would happen 
to the first train that came along that track 
through the tunnel. 

She remembered how often she had lain 
awake at night listening to goods trains lumbering 
along the line, and had heard them shrill out 
their warning whistles as they approached 
the tunnel. 

She found herself listening now, heart 
in mouth, and she could be sure she heard 
a distant rumbling noise coming from the 
direction of the village station halfa mile 
beyond the tunnel. 

A dazed, numbed feeling came over 
her as the dread sound reached her ears. 

She stood there trembling, chilled with 
fear for a space; then, realising that some- 
thing must be done if a 
calamity was to be pre- 
vented, she roused herself 
out of her bewildered state 
of mind and in frantic 
haste she scrambled over 
the heap of rubble that 


blocked the track. 

She had started to rush 
to the far end of the tunnel 
when she remembered that 
there was the passenger train 
—the midnight mail—which 
before long would be plung- 
ing into the tunnel from 
the other direction. 

Stopping short suddenly she stood perplexed. 

What was she to do? How was she to give 
warning to the engine drivers of both trains 
of the danger that lay in their path? There 
would not be time ! 

But she must do something. She was wasting 
precious moments standing there doing nothing. 

She thought, too, of her own danger. If she 
was not mighty quick she would be caught in 
the tunnel by one or other of the trains—if not 
by both ! 

Then desperation gave her an idea. 


BLOW! 


** Out you go!” 


** Dear me, no | 
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BLOW! 


‘** Blow | ’* said the Goblin. 


And he puffed with all his might. 
“6 Oh,”’ said the candle. 


“© Pll still stay merry and bright ! ” 


Placing her lantern down upon the track 
where it must be seen by the driver of the 
approaching goods train, she scrambled over 
the pile of masonry again and rushed back along 
the line. 

The thought in her mind was that once she 
was out of the tunnel, even without her lantern, 
she would be seen standing upon the line by 
the driver of the mail train, and by frantic 
signalling she would make 
him put on his brakes before 
he reached the tunnel. 

“It’s my only way—the 
only hope of- saving both 
trains,” she panted as she 
tore along between the 
metals, 

Would she ever leave the 
blackness behind her ? 

How far it seemed to 
where the moon could be 
seen shining down upon the 
track, beyond the mouth of 
the tunnel ! 

And then, suddenly, she 
realised that she saw some- 
thing more than the moon- 
light. 

She was horrified to 
glimpse the reddish glare of 
flames leaping in the air and 
mingling with smoke that 
was carried backwards by a 
fierce draught, to where a 
number of lighted windows 
shone out in the darkness. 

It was the passenger train that came speeding 
onwards she sighted in the distance, swinging 
round a curve in the track. 

She could hear it, too, now, and every moment 
the grinding of its wheels upon the metals 
became louder and louder. 

Despair seized her. She would never have 
time to reach the mouth of the tunnel before 
the express, In the darkness she would not be 
seen and the train must be wrecked. 


In those terrifying moments brave, unselfish 
Madge gave herself no time to think about her 


BLOW ! 


own danger. She forgot the grave peril in which 
she was placed—she could only remember the 
many other lives which were being rushed to 
destruction, and which it might yet be in her 
power to save. 

“T must stop the train!’’ she panted as she 
sped along the line. 

She was out of the tunnel now, out where 
the fitful light of the moon glinted upon the 
gleaming metals between which she ran. 

Waving her hands, frantically she rushed 
forward to meet the oncoming express train. 

A blazing mass of light, like a thing on fire 
from end to end, it thundered towards her. 

In those moments of dread suspense the train 
seemed to her as if it were some awful living 
monster, ablaze with fury, seeking whom it 
might destroy. 

But now was not the time for thinking—she 
must act, and at once! 

“Stop! Stop!” she screamed wildly, breath- 
lessly, but knowing only too well that she 
would not be heard. 

Her only hope was of being seen by the engine- 
driver as he peered ahead. 

He was making the whistle shriek out its 
warning now as the engine approached the 
tunnel. 

Madge could see him leaning out of his cab 
to get a better view, and still more frantically 
she waved her arms. 


She was sure 
the 


Hurrah! He had seen her! 
of it, because as plainly as he could 
engine driver had signalled back to her. 

But would he have time to stop the train 
before it plunged into the tunnel ? 

There fell on Madge’s ears now the screech- 
ing, jarring noise of brakes being applied. 

Already the train had passed her. Only in the 
nick of time had she leapt aside to avoid its 
onrush. 

The draught from it took her breath away and 
almost blew her off her feet as it swept by, and 
the scurry and flash of bright lights dazzled her 
eyes. 

In staggering back out of the way of the train 
she tripped over one of the metals and fell 
heavily. 

In falling she had a dim notion of hearing 
the jolting of buffers as the train came to an 
abrupt stop which made the carriages bump into 
one another. Then she felt a blow on the back of 


her head and all became a blur and a blank. 

It was as Madge fell and struck her head upon 
the ground that the driver of the train, having 
jammed on his brakes, pulled up short just as 
his engine reached the mouth of the tunnel. 


THE DREAM BOOK 


Mummie says: ‘‘ Don’t read in bed. 


It’s bad for your eyes, ai 1 hurts your head.’’ 


But fairy babies bring me dreams, 
And like a lovely book it seems | 
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Peering forward into the darkness, he 
saw the lights of another train which had 
come to a standstill farther along, and as 
he and his mate jumped down from the 
footplate of their engine, they saw men 
carrying lanterns rushing excitedly towards 
them. 

“The roof of the tunnel’s fallen in and 
the line’s blocked,’ shouted the driver of 
the goods train to his comrades of the rail- 
way, “but somebody knew of the danger 
and left a lantern on the line to warn me 
to pull up. How did you get warning, mate?” 

Jim Jones, the driver of the passenger 
train, turned and looked back along the 
line. Then, in anxious haste, he rushed to 
where passengers who had alighted from the 
express were gathered in an excited group. 

He found them surrounding poor be- 
wildered Madge, who had just opened her 
eyes and was gazing dreamily up into the 
faces that looked down upon her. 

“Did the train stop in time?” Jim 
heard her ask, and quickly he dropped on 
his knees by her side. 

“Yes, my dear,” he answered, taking 
her trembling hand in his and pressing it 
warmly. “I saw you running along the 
line and I knew something was amiss. So 
I put on my brakes and pulled up sharp. 
You saved the express, little girl, and the 
lives of everybody on board it. And the 
goods train is safe as well. I reckon it was 
you who put the lantern on the line as well, 
wasn’t it ? You’ve done splendid work this 
night, lassie.” 

“Splendid is not the word for it—won- 
derful I call it,” joined in a gentleman in 
the crowd. “ Now let me have a look at 
the young lady to whom we all owe our 
lives. I’m a doctor—and she may need my 
attention.” 

Next moment he was kneeling by Madge’s 
side, anxiously examining her to see if she 
was injured. 

“T only tumbled and bumped my head. 
I’m all right,” said Madge cheerfully. 
“ But, oh, sir, if you’re a doctor, I wonder 


THE MERRY CIRC 
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1. It was a lovely day for a picnic, and the circus children 
were gathered together watching Trixie unpacking the 
good things from the hamper when, suddenly, they saw 
Sambo racing acrossthe field towards them. ‘‘ Look out ! 
Dis chile hab de farmer’s bull after him !’’ he panted. 
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2. My word, the exciting news did cause a stir. 


Trixie, 
Nip Nimble and Chubby Chuckles made a rush for the 
stile, while Sing Song started to climb up a tree. Mean- 
time poor Sambo tripped up and down he came. ‘“* Wait 
for me,’ he howled, as he saw Max jump on his pony. 


8. ‘* It’s all right, Sam. 
cried Max, and then the little Mexican Marvel performed 


I’m not going to leave you,’ 


one of his clever circus tricks. Polly, his pony, helped, 

and between them they soon had Sambo out of harm’s 

way. Hanging by his feet Max reached out, and taking 
Samo by the hands— 
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4. Max swung him back over the pony’s head. ‘‘ Where- 
ebber am I going?’’ worried Sambo. ‘‘ Up in the world, 
but you’ll soon be coming down again,’’ laughed Max. 
*« Hurrah 1’? cheered Trixie. ‘‘Sambo’s saved!’? At the 
same moment Polly pranced out of danger, and— 


Ys 


5. The next thing that happened was the bull found 
itself in a jolly awkward fix. ‘“‘ De silly ting hab shut its 
face up in de basket,’’ laughed Sambo. ‘¢ It’s hiding its 
blushes—it feels so foolish,’? chuckled Merry Max, as he 
threw his lasso, which went circling round the bull’s neck. 


6. Socn the bull was being led off by the farmer’s men, 
while the farmer himself came and presented Merry Max 
with a lovely basket of strawberries for capturing the 
angry animal. ‘‘ Jingle’s circus should be proud of 
you,’’ said he. ‘“‘ Heah | Heah | We am, Massa Farmer,’’ 
warbled Sambo, while the others cheered their loudest. 
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if you could come to my mother, who's very 
ill? Our cottage is not far away from here. 
I was on my way to fetch the village doctor 
when——” 

“When you saw the danger of the two 
trains which would soon be entering the 
tunnel, and gave the warning that prevented 
a terrible accident,” joined in the doctor 
solemnly. “‘ Of course, I’ll come with you at 
once, my child, and do all I can for your 
mother.” 

But other people in the excited group of 
passengers were eager to ask Madge questions. 

“ How old are you, my dear?” one lady 
asked, and two others pressed towards her to 
kiss her. 

“ It’s wonderful!” exclaimed a tall, white- 
haired gentleman. “‘I’ll find out all about 
her and to-morrow the story of her bravery 
shall appear in the newspapers.” 

But Madge didn’t want their praise. She 
had just done her duty—and now she was 
beginning to feel the strain after her great 
effort. 

To go home and to take the doctor to 
her mother—that was all she wanted. 

And the doctor saw that that was what she 
wanted, too. 

“Come, my child,” he said. 

It was as he helped Madge to her feet 
that another passenger travelling by the 
train pushed his way through the crowd. 

“Daddy !” cried Madge joyfully when she 
saw him. “ Mother said you’d be coming 
by this train and she was right |” 

Too full of emotion to speak, the over- 
joyed father took her in his arms and 
hugged her proudly, lovingly. 

“My brave little daughter,” he choked 
out. 

“This is more than wonderful—it’s a 
miracle, I call it,” said Jim Jones, the 


engine driver, as he stood by in ever 
growing surprise and admiration. ‘“‘ This 
beats anything I ever heard tell of. Her 


own dad was on the train and she’s saved 
his life as well as everybody else’s |” 
THE END 
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. Another Thrilling Adventure of 


Rob the Rover and his Two 
4 Companions on their Flight 
G Round the World. 
& 1. Rob, Dick and Old Dan, 
& our three world fliers, were 
& in the air once more. Dick 
c was doing duty as pilot, while 
«& Rob and Dan mapped out the 
$ course as they sped along 


through the darkness. 
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? 3. They had little difficulty 
in following the directions 

i given in the wireless message 
and speeding to the rescue. 

? An hour’s flight brought them 
in sight of the doomed vessel, 

i the flames that rose from 
which lit up the ocean for 

3 many miles round. In the 
lurid glare of the flames boats 
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2. The aeroplane was fitted 
with wireless and Rob had 
the ’phones to his ears when 
suddenly there came the thrill- 
ing signal “S.O.S.” and a 
message to say that a ship 
was on fire and in urgent 
need of help. At once Rob 
dashed forward to the cockpit 
to tell Dick of the disaster 
that had overtaken the vessel. 
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i could be seen leaving the ship. 
v 
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: Csgesm Te) Rob shouted, and as Dick 
Feds 2 opened out his engines, obe- 
diently the ‘plane flashed 
through space. Now our 
three adventurers were circ- 
ling over the scene of the 
fire. Then, shutting off his 
engines, Dick brought the 


§ machine — gliding down to 
( where the unfortunate sailors 
were struggling in the sea. 
¢ 


) 5. Soon they had alighted 
upon the surface of the water 
sy which gleamed in the angry 
& red glow of the flames that 
s were greedily devouring the 
(; doomed ship. And now Rob 
‘& and Dan were busy rescuing 
pe the seamen who had dived 
into the sea. Shouting en- j S 
couragingly, Rob called to the ~ en 
* men to swim to the floats. : a 


6. Two at a time the men 
were helped on board until 
they were all safely in the 
cabin of the flying machine, 
from the windows of which 
they watched the flames doing 
their fierce work of destruc- 
tion. Suddenly one of the 
rescued seamen pointed and 
yelled: “Look, there’s the 
captain still on the bridge.” 
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7. It was, alas, truce! The ®&perscoe><«ehyo*<0e 5 
gallant commander of the 
ill-fated ship could be scen 
staggering about at his post 
—faithful to the last, refusing 
to desert his vessel, although 
the heat and fumes were 
fast overcoming him. At 
once Rob volunteered to go 
to the rescue. Old Dan 
helped him to put on a smoke 

helmet. 
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8. Then Dick steered the 
machine, which, of course, 
was as much at home on 
the water as it was in the air, 
until it was close enough to 
the burning ship for Rob to 
spring from one of the wings 
on to the ship’s anchor. Then 
firmly grasping a trailing rope, 
Rob climbed on to the blazing 


g. The helmet he wore pro- 
tecting him from the choking 
smoke and fumes, Rob rushed 
to where the brave skipper 
had collapsed, half suffocated 
upon the deck, and carried 
him to the side of the vessel. 
Already a life-line had been 
thrown from the aeroplane 
by Old Dan, and in feverish 
haste Rob secured his end. 
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11. By means of a pulley 
attached to the lifebuoy, Rob 
worked the unconscious skip- 
per along the line that 
stretched from the doomed 
ship to the flying machine, 
which in a very short time 
was reached safely and the 
skipper and his plucky rescuer 
were helpedon board. “ Well 
done, Rob!” cried Old Dan. 
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to. He made short work, too, 
of putting the lifebuoy at- 
tached to the line over the 
head and shoulders of the 
ship’s captain, who was un- 
conscious and helpless. Every 
moment the flames were gain- 
ing upon him and the heat 
was becoming unbearable. 
But not for a minute did 
Rob hesitate, or flinch from 
the task he had set himself. 


1z. Later, a liner which had 
received the S.O.S. call came 
racing upon the scene. By 
that time the captain of the 
blazing vessel was little the 
worse for his terrible ex- 
perience, and he and his crew 
were transferred to the liner. 
“Once more all’s well that 
ends well,” said Rob, as they 
continued on their way. 
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Two villainous-looking smugglers came striding into the cave. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE 


An Amusing, Adventure Story 


and looked over the side of the steamer. 

Every moment now they could see the 
lovely green island of Sark more plainly, and 
in a few minutes they would enter the little 
harbour. 

“ Doesn’t it look gorgeous, Jack?” Dora said 
happily. 

“ Spiffing !”” chuckled Jack. 

“ Look, Jack!” Dora went on. “ Can you see 
that big, lonely-looking cave round by those huge 
boulders ? ” 

“Yes,” said Jack excitedly. ‘I say, Dora, 
what fun we can have down there playing 
*‘ smugglers.’ ”” 

The boat swept on and they forgot all about 
the smugglers’ cave in the excitement of 
landing. 

The very first thing next morning Dora and 
Jack started on a voyage of discovery. 


D™: and Jack Pottington ran to the rail 


“TLet’s find the smugglers’ cave first,” sug- 
gested Jack. 

They struck across the fields and soon came 
to the steep cliff above the little bay. Jack 
flung himself down on the overhanging edge 
and looked over. 

“We can’t possibly get down here,” he said 
at once. “ Let’s see if we can get down on the 
other side of the boulders.” 

They managed to scramble down a steep cliff 
path, but even when they stood on the white 
sandy beach they were no nearer to the smugglers’ 
cave, for a barrier of rocks lay between them and 
the little bay. 

“Let’s bring our bathing suits to-morrow 
morning,” suggested Jack, ‘‘ then we can leave 
our clothes in the caves in this bay and swim 
round to the smugglers’ cave, and then come back 
here and dress.” 

Their mother was giving up the next morning 


to writing letters, and dad was fishing, so there 
would be nobody to say “ Don't.” 

They soon reached the little bay and put on 
their bathing suits as they had planned. They 
waded out into deep water and then struck out 
for the end of the boulders. The water was 
sheltered and calm and they were not long in 
reaching the open sea. 

As they turned round the end of the rocks 
Dora gave a little startled cry. It felt just as 
though a hand had pushed her back into the 
bay. \ 

“Are you all right?” came Jack’s voice. 
“‘Isn’t the current awful? Keep close to me.” 

Ne slowed down a bit and Dora struggled on ; 
the current was very, very strong round that 
point. Dora’s progress was slow, but she stuck 
to it, though every minute she was getting more 
and more frightened. 

“ Jack—I—can’t !” she gasped at last. 

It was like fighting a giant. Of course, the 
children should never have attempted it, for 
it was one of the most dangerous points on the 
island. 

“ Keep up, Dora! Here Iam!” Jack shouted 
encouragingly, though it was as much as he could 
do to make any headway himself. 

He turned over on his back and putting his 
hands beneath Dora’s shoulders he piloted her 
along, as he had been 
taught to do in the life- 
saving class at home. They 
managed to keep afloat, 
though the big waves often 
washed right over them, 
and Jack felt very lonely 
and afraid. 

He would have cheered 
when, at last, they turned 
that awful corner, but he 
hadn’t any breath left. 

“ See — if — you — can — 
swim —now!” he panted. 
“T’m here—if you can’t.” 

Really it had been more 
fright than anything else 
that had made Dora col- 
lapse out there in the deep 


elght feet ? ’? 


of course.” 
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Bobby Bruin: ‘‘ When have elephants 


Jumbo: ‘When there are two of them, 


water, and now she struck out bravely and they 
soon reached the shore. 

“Jack! I can never swim back,” Dora said, 
as they rested on the beach in the blazing sun- 
shine, getting their breath back. 

Jack looked worried. How were they going 
to get back if they didn’t swim? Just then he 
caught sight of a little rowing boat which was 
pulled well up on the beach. 

“Dora! There’s a boat!’’ he exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘There must be somebody else in 
the bay besides ourselves. Perhaps they would 
take us back.” 

After their terrible experience they didn’t 
feel a bit like playing ‘‘ smugglers.” Their one 
idea was to get back safely. 

“T expect they’re in the cave, 
“Let’s go and ask them.” 

They ran up the sandy beach and looked inside 


” 


said Dora. 


the cave. There was no one about. It looked 
cold and black, and Dora shivered. 
“ Come into the sunshine,” she said. ‘‘ There’s 


nothing to see there.” 

“Just a tick!” Jack muttered as his eyes 
got more used to the dim light. “I believe I can 
see another cave beyond this one.” 

They went in, and through a wide opening, 
which the sea had washed through the rocky 
wall, they could see a large cave beyond. 

“Goodness gracious me!” 
Jack cried. 

“It’s a real smugglers’ 
cave,” Dora gasped. 

The floor of the cave was 
littered with kegs marked 
“Eau de Cologne”; kegs 
marked “‘ Cigars,” bundles 
of old lace, and all kinds 
of things which Jack knew 
the smugglers would have 
to pay duty on if they 
went through the Customs 
in the ordinary way. 

“What had we better 
do?” Dora asked in a voice 
that trembled a little. 

“Sneak their boat and 
fetch the police,” Jack said 


at once; “if there is a policeman on Sark,” he “Oh, you are, are you?” sniggered the 

added with a grin. smuggler, ‘“ Well, I think you'd better be put 
They went through the opening into the into a safe place while me and my mate get on 

outer cave and suddenly stopped short. Jack with our work.” 

clutched Dora’s hand and dragged her back into One picked up Jack and the other Dora and 

the deep shadows of the inner cave. 


“Hide!” he whispered. “Quick! @ 
Behind a barrel.” 
They had hardly time to crouch behind 


Abra and Cadabra and Their Magic— 


a large cask before two villaincus- 
looking smugglers strode into the cave. 

They wore short ragged breeches, 
and red stocking caps, which were 
pulled down over their cars. Their 
faces were covered with whiskers and 
their feet were brown and bare. One 
of them had an ugly black shade over 
his eye. A more wicked-looking pair 
the children had never seen. 

“We'd better be getting the stuff 
down to the water’s edge,” growled 
one, going towards the barrels where 
Dora and Jack were hidden. 


1. Abra and Cadabra went to school one day 
And to the schoolmaster said: ‘‘ Please, sir, we’ve come 
to stay. 


Your pupils we would like to be.’’ The teacher sald, 
“Dear, dear ! 
« T haven’t got a desk for you—I cannot have you here | a 


“Here! You wait a minute,” 
grumbled the other—he of the black 
patch. ‘“‘I want to know what hap- 
pened to them kids. We don’t want 
them prying about here.” 

Dora and Jack shivered. What 
would happen if they caught them ? 

“ All right,” said the other, “ perhaps 
we’d better look round first.” 

They slouched out of the cave, and 
without wasting a moment, Jack and 
Dora crept out after them. 

“Run!” whispered Jack, seizing 


1 
Dora’s hand. 2. Said Abra and Cadabra : ‘‘ We'll soon get over that | ” 
They raced across the sand towards And there and then they played a tune that set their 
d thi magic mat 
the boat, but before they teache P © A-wriggling and a-twisting as fast as it could go. 
water the smugglers had caught sight It knew just what its little masters wanted, don’t you 
of them. know ? 


“Here! What are you doing with jf, 
our boat ? ” snapped one of them. 
“Spying, were you?” asked the other, in ran with them up the beach. 
such a nasty voice. When they got into the outer cave the smugglers 
“Yes, we were,” Jack answered boldly. put them down. 
“At least, we weren’t spying, but we’re going “T think they’ve had enough, don’t you, 
to fetch the police.” Parkinson ? ” asked one. 
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“Yes, we'll let em off this time,” laughed the 
other. ‘Come on, youngsters, we'll row you 
back to your bay if you promise not to tell 
anybody about your adventure.” 

Jack promised for Dora’s sake, and Dora 
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8. Well, quickly—just like 
master’s surprise 

The magic carpet formed a desk there right before his 

“‘Marvellous ! Astonishing 1’? he gasped aloud 
stared, 


And his astonishment, of course, the other children shared. 


4. Then Abra and Cadabra were given slates and 
Sat at their magic desk and started lessons straight away. 


The schoolmaster was very pleased. 
boys |”? said he. 


‘* And to my school there’s not a doubt a credit you will 


be!” 


promised for Jack’s. They often talked over 
their wonderful adventure when nobody else 
was about, and wondered and wondered what 
it all meant. 

One morning they had been shrimping and 


winking—to the school- 


**You’re clever 


when they got home, wet and untidy but very 
happy, there was a gentleman waiting to see 
them. 

“T’ve just been telling your father about the 
smugglers’ cave,” laughed the gentleman, whose 
name was Parkinson. “I’m one of 
the smugglers.” 

“You are!” 
children together. 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Parkinson ; 
“and you two kiddies helped us to 
make a most successful cinema picture. 
We were filming a smuggler’s scene, 
and just at the right moment you 
two turned up and made the picture. 
Our photographer got the whole scene 
from the moment Jack saved Dora 
from drowning to when we ‘ captured’ 
you and took you in the cave.” 

Dora and Jack gazed in amazement 
at Mr. Parkinson as though he had been 
a ghost. 

“The Up-to-Date Cinema Company 
asks you to accept this little present 
with their best thanks,” he went on, 
“and apologises for the fright they gave 
you.” 

He handed Dora and Jack a crisp 
pound note each. 

“What shall you do with yours?” 
Jack asked, as soon as Mr. Parkinson 
had gone. 

“Get old Brehaut to let us have 
his boat for a week,” said Dora. “ He 
said we could have it for a pound, if 
we promised to use it only at low 
tide.” 

“Good!” nodded Jack. ‘“ And we'll 
have it for the week after with my 
money. We can play ‘ smugglers’ in 
every bay round the island if we’ve got 
a boat.” 

And they did play smugglers, too ! 
Such splendid fun it was—but none of their 
games seemed half so exciting as that first time 
when they thought they had been captured 
by real smugglers ! 

THE END 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN PASSES BY ON HER COBWEB CARRIAGE 
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We heard the fairies P F The moon was like a whisper, 
knocking ~~ The path was still and 
At the bolted door. white ; a 
“Let usin!” they softly g=>“ oJ We saw no_dzittle People 
cried: 
“We will not ask for more!” ~ To mock us in the night. 
* * * * * * 


~ We tiptoed very gently We shut the door and 
NV And slipped the bolt locked it, 
away. And hurried back to bed. 7 


The heavy door swung But then we heard their 
creaking back; cry again: 

The fairies, where were “Come, let us in!” they 3 

they > 
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A Story of Two Disobeditent Children 


we ow take good care of Billy,” said Mrs. 
Riley, picking up her sunshade. “ See 
that he doesn’t get lost among the 

crowd, and don’t let him wander too near the 

sea?” 

“All right, mums!” chorused Jack and 


Elsie Riley, without bothering to look up 


from the sand castle they were making. 
“Billy will be all right. He’s helping us to 
build a castle.” 


“Me building a castle,” added Billy, knocking 
down with his spade a turret which Jack had just 
carefully moulded. 

““ Well, good-bye,” smiled Mrs. Riley. “‘ Daddy 
and I are going for a stroll along the prom. We 
shall not be long, and to-night you shall all go to 
the Pierrots on the pier.” 

It was Bank Holiday Monday at Portsea, and 
the beach and promenade were packed tight 
with merry holidaymakers ; but the three Riley 
youngsters had a nice patch of sand just under 
the prom wall, and were making such a fine 
castle. 

For a quarter of an hour after mums and dad 
had gone they worked hard, digging a deep moat 
around it. Then—crash !—a football came right 
into the middle of the castle and down it tumbled 
into ruins. 

“Bother!” exclaimed Jack, looking round 
crossly for the football’s owner. ‘“ Why can’t 
people look where—— Hallo!” he broke off, 
as he saw a big crowd down on the beach, 
“What’s happening there? Looks exciting. 
Phew, what a crowd! We should have to use 
our elbows tc get a look in there, wouldn’t we.” 

“Tt must be something interesting,” said Elsie. 
“Do you think we might have a look?” 

“But we can’t take Billy into that crush,” 
Jack objected. 

As Elsie looked longingly towards the crowd, 
a burst of applause broke from it and made her 
. More curious than ever to see what it was all 
about. 


‘“‘T know,” she said suddenly, “ we'll ask that 
lady in the deck-chair to look after Billy while we 
take just one peep.” 

“Y-yes!” said Jack doubtfully, looking at 
the lady his sister pointed out. 

She was a motherly old soul, and she smiled at 
them pleasantly as Elsie approached her. 
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“I don’t believe he’s the sergeant, Elsie,” whispered 
Jack. “He isn’t wearing a helmet.” 


“Oh, yes, I’ll look after the little chap,” she 
said readily, ‘‘ and I’ll promise you that he shall 
come to no harm.” 

And, before Jack and Elsie dashed off towards 
the crowd, Billy, quite happy, was trying to fill 
the lady’s shoes with sand. 

“T’m sure mother won’t mind us doing that,” 
panted Elsie, as she tollowed on Jack’s heels into 
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the crowd. ‘Oh, it’s a conjurer! Did you see 
him fetch that rabbit out of his hat?” 

The youngsters speedily forgot about Billy as 
they watched the conjurer’s wonderful tricks, 
and it was not until a man came round with the 
hat that Jack nudged his sister and said : 

“T say, hadn’t we better be getting back to 
Billy?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie. ‘But this was worth 
coming to see, wasn’t it?” 

“T hope Billy is all right,” muttered Jack, 
without answering her question. ‘‘ We’ve been 
away ratheralongtime. And—I can’t see him.” 

A moment later they reached the spot under 
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“Well?” asked the policeman at the desk, 
without looking up. 


the promenade wall where they had built the 
castle. Yes, there were the ruins of the castle, 
but there was not a sign of Billy nor of the 
motherly old lady. 

“ They've gone!” gasped Jack. 

“Perhaps the old lady went away and forgot 
him,” whispered Elsie nervously, “And, of 
course, Billy would go to look for mums.” 


In a second Jack had made up his mind. 

“We must find him before we go back to the 
hotel,” he said. ‘ Come on,” 

They went up and down the promenade, but 
not a sign did they see of Billy’s blue linen suit. 
At last, Jack, quite alarmed now, approached a 
policeman and stammeringly asked him if he had 
seen anything of a little chap in a blue suit 
answering to the name of Billy. 

The constable smiled at them. 

“Well, I’ve seen a lot of Billies in my time,” 
he said, “ but I’ve not seen your Billy—so far 
as I know. But I’ll keep my eye open for him. 
If you went to the station you’d perhaps hear 
something. First turn to the right—big building 
on your left—walk right in and ask for the 
sergeant.” 

So Jack and Elsie plodded round to the police- 
station and, with hearts beating hard, ventured 
up the steps and into a room where a smart- 
looking sergeant sat behind a desk and wrote 
busily. 

“T don’t believe he’s the sergeant,” whispered 
Jack. ‘‘ He isn’t wearing a helmet.” 

“Well?” asked the policeman at the desk, 
without looking up. 

“Please, sir,” stammered Jack, “ 
our Billy!” 

The sergeant wrote on a slip of paper all about 
Billy, and promised to send him home as soon 
as he was found. 


we've lost 


“JT don’t know what mums will say,” worried 
Jack. “I daren’t go back and tell her we’ve 
lost him. Perhaps if we had another look along 
the prom, we might see something of him.” 

Back they went, asking this person and that ; 
but it was not until they reached the spot where 
they had built the castle that they received any 
answer but a shake of a head. 

“A little chap in a blue suit?” said an old 
sailor who was leaning up against the promenade 
rail. ‘‘ Now I come to think of it, I did see a little 
fellow like that climbing on to a ’bus going out 
to Golden Bay.” 

“Golden Bay!” echoed Jack, in dismay. 
“Why, that’s miles away |” 

“ There’s another "bus over there just going 
to start,” said the sailor. 
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"Specially when you pull a load, like poor Numble-Nod. 


Jack and Elsie made up their minds in an 
instant. At all costs they must find Billy, even 
if it meant going right out to Golden Bay, so 
they dashed across the promenade, jumping on 
to the bus as it moved away. 

When the conductor came for the fare, they 
found that, by putting together all the money 
they had, there was a penny left for themselves 
after paying for the journey out. 

It was a long journey to Golden Bay, and it 
seemed an age before the ’bus bumped into the 
little fishing village, where there were only a 
dozen houses and one hotel. 

As soon as it stopped, Jack and Elsie jumped 
down into the roadway. 

But, alas! no one had seen anything of a 
little boy in a blue suit and with curly golden 
hair. 

Elsie was almost in tears. 

“Wherever can he be?” she asked. 
dear! What can we do now?” 

Jack shrugged. 

“There’s nothing to do but walk back. Billy 
isn’t here, and we haven’t any money to pay the 
fare, so we'll have to walk.” 

Two big tears did spring to Elsie’s eyes then. 

“ And I’m so tired,” she said miserably. “ I’m 
sure I can’t walk all that way. Oh dear, why 
didn’t we do as we were told?” 

“ T tell you what,” said Jack unselfishly. “ You 
go by ’bus as far as they'll take you for this 


“ Oh, 
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No-a-lot, the merry gnome, rides along in state, 
Look out Mister Numble-Nod, or you’ll be too late I 


penny, and then sit down at the roadside and 
wait for me.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Elsie. “ But you?” 

“T’ll walk,” declared Jack stoutly. “ Ta-ta!” 

And he swung off down the road, leaving his 
sister sitting in the ’bus and waiting for it to 
start. 

Never had a walk seemed so long to Jack. 
In spite of it being well past tea-time, it was 
boiling hot ; the road was dusty, and the sharp 
stones cut through his sand-shoes. 

How he envied Elsie when the ’bus went by 
with a clatter and threw great clouds of dust 
into his face. 

But presently he found Elsie sitting on a 
grassy bank, with a glum look on her face at the 
prospect of a two miles’ walk. 

“And we shan’t be able to go to the Pierrots 
to-night,” she sighed, as Jack dropped down for 
five minutes’ rest against her. ‘‘ They’ll have 
started by this time.” 

“They'll just be coming out when we get to 
Portsea,” nodded Jack gloomily. ‘And won’t 
it be dreadful telling mother we've lost Billy ? 
If we'd only found him, I shouldn’t mind missing 
the show.” 

How long those two miles seemed! Their feet 
dragged more and more as they went on, and 
their rests grew oftener and longer. 

But presently two dusty, tired figures swayed 
on to Portsea promenade and, not a bit like 


holidaymakers, limped along it — past 
Pierrots pavilion, and on to the hotel. 

And then a cry of surprise broke from Elsie as 
she saw a well-known blue suit ahead. 

“It’s Billy!’ she cried, forgetting how tired 
she was and running up to him, to throw her arms 
round his neck. ‘‘ Oh, where have you been?” 

“T’se been to Pierrots,’’ he lisped, ‘‘ with 
mumsie and daddy.” 

“With mother?” echoed Elsie. 
haven’t been lost, after all?” 

“No,” said a grave voice at her side ; and she 
looked up to see Mrs. Riley standing there. ‘It 
was you who were lost. What made you leave 
Billy? Dad and I found him trying to wake up 
an old lady who had fallen asleep.” 

With tears in her eyes, Elsie told of their 
long search. 

“And we're so sorry, mother,” she 
ended. ‘‘ Please, are you very cross?” 

Mrs. Riley smiled. 

“Well, I think you’ve had all the 
punishment you deserve. Next 
time——” 

“There won’t be any next time,” 
said Jack wearily; and he meant it. 


the 


“Then you 


THE END 
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In a Blue Moon 


Wen the moon comes up at bedtime 
Through the mountains far away 
It is always golden yellow, 
And the sky is blue or grey. 


But I often hear folk telling 
How the fairy tales come true, 
And the strangest things will happen 
When the moon has turned to blue. 


i 2g HE 


Do you suppose a blue moon 
Would exactly match the sky? 
Is that why I never see one 
As the months and years go by ? 


BE BE 


If I were a bedtime fairy, 
Do you know what I should do ? 
I should turn the sky to yellow 
When I turned the moon to blue. 


Be 
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THE FAIRY PUMP! 


Fairy bables hop and jump, 
To catch the handle of the pump. 


And when they make {t sparkle through, 
Their Mummies catch the pails of dew. 
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PICKLE 
GOES FOR 
A RIDE 


ee E’s a dear,” said 
H Mrs. Bones, the 
butcher’s wife. 

“And such an innocent 
face he’s got, bless him!” 

She gave Pickle a piece of fat. 

“Thank you, dear, dear Mrs. Bones,” said 
Pickle sweetly. 

He really loved Mrs. Bones. She was so 
kind. Every time Mistress went to that shop 
Pickle went too. To-day there was a joint to 
buy, and while Mistress was talking to Mr. 
Bones Pickle slipped in. 

“ Pickle, how dare you ? 
Mistress very unkindly. 

Pickle would have had to go, but for Mrs. 
Bones. 

“Bless him,” said Mrs. Bones, “ An eight 
pound sirloin, did you say, ma’am? Sure, I 
don’t begrudge the doggy anything. A bit of 
fat he shall have.” 

“ He’s a greedy dog. And he shan’t come 
here again,” said Mistress. 

“Oh, ma’am, don’t say the word. Two 


Out you go!” said 


pounds of chops, too, did you say? Why, that © 


dog’s the light of my eyes,” said Mrs. Bones. 

But all the same Mistress scolded Pickle with 
all her might when once they were out of that 
shop. 

“Next time I go to the butcher’s you'll go 
into your kennel, sir,” said Mistress. ‘“ You're 
old enough to know by this time that I don’t 
allow you inside shops.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Pickle sadly. 

For he was afraid Mistress was growing a 
little bit jealous. Mistress didn’t want Mrs. 
Bones to love Pickle. “ But all the same, how 


Wishes That 
He Had Not 


sad she'll feel if she 
doesn’t see me,” thought 
Pickle. ‘“ And those odds 
and ends of hers, too; 
that beautiful fat. Give 
it to another dog, wouldshe? Gurr! Perhaps 
Mistress will forget.” 

But Mistress didn’t forget. Mistress was very 
bad at forgetting. On Butcher-shop Day, just 
as Pickle was hoping for the best, Mistress 
suddenly told Master all about it. 

“You're a pig-dog,” said Bob, who heard, 
too. “A greedy, ill-mannered puppy who needs 
to taste the stick,” said the Master. 

“Oooof! Piggy-wiggy!” said Betty. 

They were all talking to him. Pickle felt 
really furious. He felt more furious, too, when 
presently off went Mistress to call on Mrs. Bones, 
leaving Pickle tied up at home. 

“Poor, poor Mrs. Bones,” sighed Pickle. ~ 
“How sad she’ll be without me. And that fat 
of hers. And, oh dear!” He wouldn’t speak 
to Mistress when she came home, and though 
he heard her talking to Cook, he lay and sulked. 

“T’ve bought a nice shoulder of mutton,” 
Mistress was saying. “It will come up in an 
hour’s time, Cook. Ah, that’s you, Pickle, is 
it? You may come out of your kennel now.” 

Mistress even came and unchained Pickle 
herself, but he didn’t feel quite inclined to 
forgive her. He was longing for dear Mrs. Bones, 
who must have missed him so badly that day. 

“ Wish I could go and call on her, only Mistress 
would be sure to fetch me back,” thought he, 
just as a sound came at the back door. 

The butcher-boy. He came up the path 
whistling, leaving his bike lying on its side in 
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the road. The bike had a big basket at the 
back, and Pickle suddenly had a grand idea, 

“Tl creep in there,” thought he, “and go 
back to the shop to sce Mrs. Bones Mistress 
will never guess,”’ 

It was lovely in that basket, There was a 
big joint in one corner, which probably Mrs. 
Bones had sent for him, It was nice to think 
so, anyhow, and far, far nicer to taste it. When 
the butcher-boy came back, he just jumped on 
to his bike, and didn't look inside the basket lid. 

“ Now we'll go back to Mrs. Bones,” thought 
Pickle, “and get a little fat. There’s really 
not enough fat on this joint. Too much lean 
makes me feel rather funny. Or else it is this 
bicycle ride. I wish that boy wouldn’t jolt so.” 

The bicycle jolted still more at that moment, 
for the boy jumped down. He had come to 
the Bank Manager’s house, and the Bank 
Manager’s wife had ordered a joint for dinner 
that day. It was while the butcher’s boy was 
opening the basket to take out her joint that 
he found Pickle. : 


See the ‘ Bread ’ and ‘ Breadgroom ’ come, 


Sammy Slice and Cissy Crumb. 


“What's this?" roared the boy in a rude, 
rude voice, 

Pickle is never quite sure what happened 
next. He only knows that he was very nearly 
throttled by being carried by his collar all the 
way back to the butcher’s shop. The butcher’s 
boy gave him several whacks, too, and all that 
Pickle could do was to shut his eyes and Jong 
to reach kind Mrs. Bones. 

“She'll understand,” thought Pickle, “ that 
it’s hard to be punished like this when one’s 
just eaten a joint. It makes one feel so very 
unhappy !.” 

AH! I’m not sure whether I ought to finish 
this story. Mrs. Bones, you see, came to meet 
them jat the shop door. Theybutcher-boy was 
talking so fast and loud that Pickle didn’t 
get a chance to explain. Oh, oh, how hard 
Mrs. Bones’ hand was, too; and how very hard 
her foot | 

“Mistress, Mistress!” sobbed Pickle, ten” 
minutes later, reaching home quicker thar! he’d 
ever got there before. “I love you-best, best, 
far best. I don’t think LJike-Mrs. Bones at all.” 

No, he neverchas réally liked her since that 
day.:°:But, for that matter, nor has Mrs. Bones 
liked Pickle. 


THE END 


The Tartiet-Twins attend the bride. 
The organ ‘ rolls *its-tune inside | 
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THE DANCING DOLLIES 


i a is a funny little 
trick to amuse your 


friends. Tell them you 
have some fairy dollies 
who are going to hold a 
Christmas ball. 

Then get a piece of 
glass and place it on two 
books just as you see in the picture here, so that 
it is raised about one inch from the table. 

Now get some thin paper and cut out a lot 
of small figures like dancing dollies, and lay them 
on the table underneath the glass. 

With a silk handkerchief rub the top of the 
glass as hard as you can, and then to everyone’s 
surprise the little dollies will get up and dance 
about in the strangest manner. Do not touch 
the glass with your hand or fingers. 

8 g 8 


DROPPING THE APPLE 


r is best, perhaps, to practise this little trick 

once or twice before you perform it in front 
of an audience, in case you find things go wrong. 
But it is really quite simple. 

Get a tumbler and place over the mouth of it 
a piece of card. On the centre of the card place 
a cork and balance on the cork an apple. 

“Now,” you say to your friends, “ how can I 
get that apple into the tumbler without touching 
it at all?” 

I don’t believe anyone will guess the answer 
if they have never seen this trick before. 


The solution is to tap the card smartly with the 
edge of a 
tuler. The 

ne SS card will fly 

Will off and the 

JV) ; apple will 

rm: i = descend into 
Ss the glass. 


Party Tricks Friends With 


Amuse Your 


These 


THE OBEDIENT SPOON 


Ly you know how to 
make a spoon follow 


your hand whichever way 


you want it to go, without Mihi ye 
touching it ? Aye 
This is the way to do ot 


the trick. 

Knock a pin into the surface of a table, or any 
place where it will hold fairly securely with two- 
thirds above the surface. Now balance a tea- 
spoon very carefully on the head of the pin as 
you see in the illustration. 

Get a candle and rub it vigorously for about 
half a minute. Then hold it a short way from 
the spoon, which will start to move in a circle. 
Keep the candle well in front of the spoon all the 
time, and it will go on for quite a while. 

8 8 8 
A MATCHBOX TRICK 


| an empty matchbox and slit open the 
cover at the joint. Do not break the wood. 

Place the cover on the table so as to form a 
little tunnel just wide enough for the drawer to 
pass through it. Then place the drawer at the 
entrance to the tunnel. 

The trick is now for someone to blow the 
drawer gently through the tunnel till it is clear 
of the other end by about one inch, and while 
blowing from the same position, get the drawer 
to come back again to where it started. This 
seems impossible, but the little picture here 
gives you the solution 
to it. The second 
part of the trick is 
accomplished by 
blowing against the 
palm of your hand 
while holding it just 
behind the drawer. 

Isn't it easy ? 
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“Phew!” exclaimed the man rising out of the wreckage. 


GRANNY TWINKLE’S SHOP 


A Delightful Tale with a Pleasant Surprise 


o HEW! How hot it is,” said Bob, as he 

P toiled up the hill with his sister Julie. 

Julie agreed that it was hot and 
dusty, too, and she herself very thirsty. 

“So it wouldn’t be a bad idea,” she suggested, 
“if we called in at Granny Twinkle’s and bought 
a glass of lemonade.” 

“It’s a fine idea,” agreed Bob, looking very 
pleased, so towards Granny Twinkle’s they made 
their way. 

It was really a small thatched cottage, but the 
children called it a shop because Granny displayed 
in the window buns and lemonade, which she 
sold to her small customers, giving them generous 
measure for their pennies. 

“ Good-day, my dears,” said Granny as they 
entered. “ Well, I am pleased to see you to-day, 
because I’m going to ask a favour of you—but 
first let me give you something to drink.” 


.“ What can we do tor you?” asked Julie, as 
she slowly sipped the cool lemonade. 

“Well, my dears,” replied Granny Twinkle, 
and her voice was rather quavery, “it appears 
that my place is sold, and the agent seems to 
think that the new landlord may want me to 
leave here.” 

Granny stopped suddenly and wiped a tear 
from her eye. 

“Especially as I owe a whole month’s rent,” 
she added mournfully, then she went on: “ ’Tisn’t 
often I get behind with the rent, but trade’s been 
bad, and so, my dears, I was going to ask you two 
if you would come to-morrow and look atter my 
shop in the morning, while I take my two vases 
and try to sell them in the town. Will you 
come ?” 

“We shall be very pleased to come,” said 
Julie quietly, “but, Granny, I do hope you 
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The Boys of Fairy Farm do Their Lessons 
at Home 


1. Mrs. Porker had a letter from the school the other morning, 
and the Fairy Farm boys were delighted when she read it out 
So there will be no 
Now we will have a 


to them. ‘* Teacher has gone away. 
school to-day,’’ she said. ‘* Hurrah ! 
holiday,’’ cheered Neddy and his chums. 


won’t be turned out of your little 
shop—what would you do without it?” 

Granny did not reply. She only 
shook her head as she polished the 
glasses. 

“We'll be here in good time in 
the morning,” said Julie as they 
prepared to go, “and you see—we’H 
try to take lots of money for you.” 

Early the next morning the two 
were up the hill. Granny gave them 
a few directions, then packed up her 
vases and started. 

“Poor old dear,” said Julie, “ let’s 
hope she gets enough to pay her rent. 
That may make a difference.” 

“T say, isn’t 1t jolly keeping a shop,” burst 
out Bob...“ I hope heaps of customers come along 
to-day.” ” 

“ There won’t be heaps,” said Julie decidedly, 
“but some children will be sure to appear 
presently. But, Bob, it’s a fine morning, so how 
about getting the little table outside ?” 

“ Brilliant notion!” exclaimed Bob. 
drag it out at once.” 

In a few moments Granny’s little table, 
covered with a white cloth, stood outside the 
cottage door. 

“Put some bottles and packets of chocolate 
on it,” said julie, ‘‘ while I polish some glasses.” 


“ Let’s 


holiday they saw a cart stop at the gate. 
the confectioner’s cart, I wonder what he has brought ? ” 
cried Neddy. 


“All right, and some buns in this 
glass-covered case 'cos of the dust.”” 

Bob was soon as busy as could be, 
while Julie flitted about putting 
finishing touches to everything. 

A small bowl of flowers made the 
table look dainty, and the children 
thought it ought to attract anybody 
who passed. 

Sure enough it was not long before 
a large car, containing two ladies and 
three children, stopped outside. 

“How nice the things look,” re- 
marked one lady, “I didn’t know 
that there was a shop here before.” 

Soon each child was provided with 
a glass of lemonade, then buns, 
followed by chocolate, were demanded, 


2. While the boys were planning how they could spend their 


** Hallo! Here’s 


**T expect he has brought some very nice things 
for tea,’’ said Harry Hare. 


so that altogether Julie and Bob declared that 
things were looking up for Granny Twinkle. 

Then a man on horseback pulled up, and so 
thirsty was he that nothing less than three 
bottles of lemonade would satisfy him. 

“We are doing well,” said Julie, when a troop 
of children had spent their pennies, and an old 
farm labourer had consumed five buns, and a 
bottle of ginger beer. 

“We must advise Granny to put the table 
out here always,” suggested Bob, as he carried 
a load of glasses to be washed. 

“Now,” said Julie presently, when no one 
else was in sight, “ there won’t be any customers 
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for a while, Bob, so you mind the shop, while I 
go inside and tidy the kitchen for Granny.” 

Julie hurried round the tiny kitchen putting 
things straight generally, and washing up the 
breakfast things. She was just thinking that 
it was time to get back to the shop when she 
was suddenly startled to hear a bang, followed 
by a crashing of glass. s 

“What is the matter?” she cried, flying out 
of the kitchen into the shop, and out of the 
shop into the road. 


There an amazing sight met her gaze. Bob, 


with big round eyes, stood staring at a man on 
the ground, who was slowly picking himself up 
from a mass of broken crockery, table, buns and 
bicycle. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Julie, gazing in dismay at 
the remains of her neatly-laid table. 


tarts for being so good.’’ 


right, boys. 


“Phew!” exclaimed the man, 
rising out of the wreckage. “I’m 
sorry, miss, but how I came to do 
that I don’t know—not used to these 
bikes, I guess.” 

“Are you hurt?” asked Julie. 
“Perhaps you'd better come inside.” 

The man, who wore a blue-peaked 
cap, and seemed to be about middle age, 
was glad to sit down in the little shop. 

“Now, I am sorry, miss,” he said 
again, gazing round ruefully, “ but if 
you will take this perhaps it will buy 
some fresh things.” 


3. **Let’s go and carry the good things in,’’ sai 
“* That will please Mrs. Porker, and then she will give us some 
Then off they ran to the gate, and 
the confectioner gave them two large parcels to carry. 


id Neddy. 


4. But the boys were upset when Mrs. Porker opened the parcels 
and, Instead of heaps of tarts and cakes, they saw a lot of books. 
“*How kind of teacher to send them,”? beamed Mrs. Porker. 
‘* You will be able to do your lessons while she is away now.” 
“‘Teacher has played a mean trick on us,’’ moaned the boys. 


He held out a pound nofe as he spoke 

“Thanks,” said Julie, “of course Granny 
can’t afford to lose them, and if she comes in 
now I’m afraid it will give her a great shock to 
find all these broken things, so the great idea is 
to get some more quickly.” 

“ Who's Granny?” asked the man. 

“ She isn’t our Granny really,” explained Julie, 
“ but she’s very old, and has no one belonging to 
her, and she’s so kind and nice that we all call 
her Granny, and to-day we are minding the shop 
because the poor old dear has to go and sell 
something to pay the rent.” 

“ Poor old soul,” murmured the man. 

“JT say, what about clearing all this away— 
she’ll soon be home,” said Bob. 

“JT know,” said Julie suddenly. “ Bob and 
I will soon tidy up if you'll ride to the stores 
and order some more glasses and 
bottles of lemonade to be sent up as 
soon as possible. Will you?” 

“Why, of course, my dear—any- 
thing that you think best to help— 
and I’ll try to keep the old bike from 
wobbling this time.” 

Julie handed him a little list and 
he rode away. 

“Seems quite a nice man—should 
think he’s been a sailor,” remarked 
Bob, as he raised the table to its legs. 

The next hour was very busy. 
Children came in and bought what 


“That’s was left of the good things, and the 


Bring them indoors,’’ smiled Mrs. Porker. 
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broken glass had_ to 


put in their proper places. 

Then Granny came in, but 
the children said nothing 
about the smash, because 
the old lady had only got 
five shillings for her vases, 
and was rather upset. 

“We'll come up again in 
the morning, Granny dear,” 
said Julie as they kissed her 
good-bye. 

Accordingly, the next 
morning they went up again, 
and found Granny all of a 
tremble, as she said, for a 
letter had come to say that 
the new landlord would call 
on her at ten o’clock. 

“And I feel sure he'll 
make me go, dears,” she said. 

Just then a knock came 
at the door, and heavy foot- 
steps sounded in the shop. 

“There he is,” quavered 
Granny. 

“We'll go first,” said 
Julie. She stepped from 
the kitchen, then stopped 
short on the threshold of 
the shop. 


“Why, it’s you,” she ex- 


claimed. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied 
the sailorman of the day 
before. “I’m the owner of 
these premises, and I desire 
to see the tenant, please.” 

Julie stared. The new 
landlord! © Why—how—— 


But suddenly Granny appeared at the door and 
ran with a glad cry right across the shop into the 


arms of the burly sailor man. 


“My Tim!” was all she could gasp. 
“Yes, dear old Mother—it’s me. 


be swept up to the 
very last bit, then, to their relief, a van drew 
up and delivered a box containing new glasses 
and lemonade bottles, all of which had to be 


care of you 
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A FLIGHT OF FANCY! 


Bobby Bailey lost his kite ; 
Left it in the lane. 

Little goblins thought it might 
Make an aeroplane. 

Round the wood they took a flight, 
Then home they came again |! 


years I’ve wandered about the earth, and now 
I've come home with a bit of money to take 
and Mother, I made inquiries about 
you directly I came here all unbeknown to you, 


and I’ve bought this little 
place, so you've got a strict 
landlord now, who’ll be sure 
to raise the rent at once.” 

As he spoke he lifted the 
little old lady right up in 
his arms and_ kissed her 
heartily. 

“Little did these young 
people know yesterday that 
they were entertaining such 
an important person as your 
new landlord,” he said with 
a grin, “but now—here’s 
some more kiddies to be 
served—come, Master Bob, 
tell them to put their money 
away, for there’s lemonade, 
chocolate, and buns all round 
to-day at the expense of 
Timothy Twinkle.” 

All this time Granny was 
looking bewildered, but very, 
very happy. 

“Come along, Mother 
cried Timothy Twinkle, pre- 
tending to speak sharply. 
“Don’t stand there doing 


1 


nothing when there are 
customers waiting to be 
served!” 


And he bustled the old lady 
behind the counter whilst Bob 
and Julie made the children 
who had entered the shop sit 
down at the little tables. 

Then they helped Granny 


} and Timothy to hand round 


the good things and soon 


everybody was drinking lemonade and munching 
buns while Granny smiled happily at them. 


“Dear old Granny,” murmured Julie, “ she 


All these 
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deserves every bit of her good fortune.” 


THE END 


MORE EASY-TO-MAKE GOODIES 


CHOCOLATE CREAM CANDY 


Wxat You Witt Want. 

rlb. of granulated sugar. 

I oz. of cocoa. 

3 pint of milk. 

} 1b. of butter or margarine. 
How To Make. 


ME the butter in a saucepan, and then add 
the sugar, cocoa, and milk. 

Bring your mixture to the boil and let it boil 
hard for forty-five minutes, stirring all the time, 
when it will go thick. 

Now remove your candy from. the fire and 
pour it into a buttered tin. Whip it with a 
knife until it becomes stiff. 

Now mark it into squares and leave it to cool. 
Store your candy in a tin. 
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HONEY CANDY 


Wuat You Witt Want. 


1 cupful of sugar. 
3 dessertspoonfuls of gelatine. 
1 cupful of honey. 
I cupful of water. 


How To Make. 


UT your water in a pan and bring it to the 
boil. 

Now add your gelatine, sugar and honey and 
bring the mixture to the boil oncemore. Boil for 
fifteen minutes. 

Remove from the fire and pour into plates which 
have been dipped into cold water. 

Leave to set and then cut into small squares. 
Roll each square in icing sugar. 
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PEPPERMINT CANDY 


Wuat You WILL WaNT. 
2 lb. of loaf sugar. 
4 pt. of water. 
t of a teaspoonful of oil of peppermint. 
1 good teaspoonful of glucose. 
t of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


How To MAKE. 


; Pras the sugar and water in a pan and 
stir over a low flame until they are 
dissolved. 


Now bring the mixture to the boil. Boil for 
ten minutes, add the glucose, cream of tartar, 
and oil of peppermint. 

Butter a tin and put on one side. 

Boil your mixture until a little dropped in 
cold water will form a hard ball. Remove 
the pan from the fire and cover it. Leave until 
the boiling ceases. 

Now stir the mixture until it is as thick as 
treacle. 

Pour into the tin and, before it gets too set, 
cut into squares. 
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JOE, THE STOWAWAY 


1. It was Christmas- 
time. But, alas! for 
poor, homeless Joe it 
was to be no time of 
joy for him. “ I want 
work, sir. Will you 
take me on asa ship’s 
boy?” he asked the 
old ship’s captain he 
met on the quay. 
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2. “No, I’m _ not 
wanting the likes o’ 
you!” growled the 
captain. Then he 
turned his back on 
poor Joe to speak to 
a member of his ship’s 
crew. “Get these 
empty barrels aboard 
at once,” he ordered. 


Zo, 3. As he watched the 
man setting to work 
to carry out his cap- 
tain’s orders, there 
came to poor Joe a 
daring idea. “ I’ll get 
inside one of those 
empty barrels,” he 
thought, “and be 
carried aboard the 
ship by the sailor.” 
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4. Joe, you see, had 
made up his mind to 
be a sailor, and if he 
couldn’t be a ship’s 
boy, properly signed 
on as a member of 
the ship’s crew, he 
would go as a stow- 
away. So into the big 
_barrel he clambered. 


5. Soon he was being 
rolled on board the 
cargo-boat which was 
due to put to sea very 
shortly. How Joe’s 
heart thumped with 
the fear that he would 
be found in his hiding- 
place and sent ashore 
again ! 
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6. But his plan prov- 
ed a success. He was 
not discovered, and he 
was still curled up in 
his hiding-place when 
the ship weighed an- 
chor and left the har- 
bour. Not till then 
did Joe venture to 
lift the lid and peep 
forth. 
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4. He thrilled when 
he realised that land 
was no longer in sight 
and that at last he 
was really and truly 
at sea. A deck-hand, 
seeing him standing 
up in the barrel, stop- 
ped and stared at him 
in surprise. 


8. Excitedly the sea- 
man told one of the 
ship’s officers, and 
Joe found himself 
seized and brought 
before the captain. 
“ Here’s a stowaway 
we've found on board, 
sir,’ cried his captors, 
pushing Joe forward. 
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g. “I stowed myself 
away because I’ve 
made up my mind to 
be a sailor, sir,” said 
Joe boldly. The cap- 
tain frowned, then 
smiled. “TI like your 
spirit, sonny,” he said. 
“You shall be signed 
on as one of my crew.” 
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“Well, what are you going to do now?” asked Uncle Ted, as Rex looked from the porthole. 


AN UNEXPECTED VOYAGE 


A Splendid Story of a Boy’s Brave Deed that brought Good Fortune 


os W's you like to come with me to 
Southampton to see Uncle Ted and 
Tom off?” Dad asked Rex one 
morning. 

“ Oh, Dad, do you really mean that I can go?” 

Rex Pearson fairly danced with excitement. 
He had been longing to go to Southampton ever 
since he knew that his father was going to see 
his uncle and cousin off to South Africa, but he 
knew that the passes on to the boat were limited 
and there would not be one to spare for him. 

“Yes,” Dad went on, “ there is a letter from 
Uncle Ted this morning saying that there will 
be a pass over after all, and Tom is very anxious 
for you to go.” 

The journey from Waterloo to Southampton 
was great fun, and when they got off the boat 
train and Rex saw the great ocean liner lying 
quietly by the side of the quay his heart gave 
one great leap of joy. 

Fe 


“Tom! Id give anything to be going to 
Africa,” he said enviously. 

There was no time to say more, for the crowd 
started pushing and jostling on to the boat. 
There were ten in their party, and as soon as they 
were on the upper deck Tom and Rex went off 
to explore. 

“Come down to our cabin,” Tom suggested, 
“and we'll pretend you are coming, too.” 

“ But don’t forget we must be off the boat 
soon after the siren goes,’ Rex’s father called. 

Tom and Uncle Ted had a small two-berthed 
cabin, and Rex and Tom were soon busy un- 
packing the cabin trunks. Rex climbed up the 
little steps and tried the upper bunk in which 
Tom was to sleep, and then they went to explore 
the rest of the boat. 

The time slipped away so quickly that the 
first siren sounded just as they were going down 
into the engine room. 
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“There's the siren! 1 must go, Tom,” Rex 
said. 

“Tt's all right, old chap, you've got loads of 
“The second siren 


time yet,” Tom replied. 


won't go for ages, and you must have a look at 


them and the gentle heave of the boat told him 
only too plainly that they really had started. 
“Well, what are you going to do now?” 
Uncle Ted asked with a half-amused, half-worried 
look on his face as he looked at Rex. 


the engines before you leave.” 

The second siren shrieked out 
its warning some time later, and 
Renx’s father and Uncle Ted looked 
anxiously round. 

“Where can Rex be?” Uncle 
Ted said, with a worried look. 
“You ought to be off the boat 
by now.” 

“Are you looking for your son, 
Mr. Pearson? ” somebody asked. 
“T saw him go up the gangway 
just now with the rest of your 
party.” 

Asa matter of fact, it was not 
Rex who had gone up the gang- 
way, but a boy so much like him 
that anybody might have been 
excused for making the mistake. 
Tom and Rex were still in the 
engine-room, so engrossed in the 
gleaming machinery that they 
didn’t even hear the warning siren. 

“Come on, Rex! You'll have 
to go now, I am afraid,” Tom 
said at last. 

“ Let’s have one more look at 
your cabin,’”’ Rex said longingly. 

To their surprise Uncle Ted 
was in the cabin getting ready 
for lunch. 

“Rex!” he exclaimed, almost 
speechless with astonishment. 

““Where’s Dad?” Rex asked, 
a vague fear creeping into his 
mind. 

“In Southampton,” Uncle Ted 
teplied grimly, “and you are on 
South Africa |” 


Rex rushed to the porthole and looked out. 


{te 


Merry Puck and Pot and Pan Give— 
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1. Grandpa Patch was very cross—as cross as he could be. 
“Go away 1’ to merry Puck and Pot and Pan cried he. 
‘“‘This picnic hamper I have found I shall not let you 

share. 


2. Did Puck and Pot and Pan make haste to do as they were 
told ? 
No, they did not—the three of them were very, very bold. 
They all bore down upon that sapling ash tree growing near, 
And as they bent it down and down the three were filled with 
cheer. 
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“ Goodness knows,” Rex said hopelessly. 
Then he suddenly burst out laughing. 
“Cheers!” he cried. “I shall have to go to 


your way to 


In the bright sunshine Southampton lay like a Africa with you, after all, Tom, though I am 


afraid Dad will be a bit worried,” he added. 


fairy city by the blue sea, and, even as Rex 
watched, the coastline gradually slipped past 
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“ T hope you won’t have to go to South Africa,” 


said Uncle Ted firmly. ‘ We must find the cap- 
tain at once and ask him if there is any chance of 
landing you anywhere.” 

They went up on deck and found that they were 
already some distance from the docks. The 
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—Grandpa Patch a Rise in the World 


8. Grandpa Patch had settled down to quite enjoy his treat, 
When suddenly he found himself just carried off his feet. 
Exactly what was happening to him he could not think ; 

a ale do was gasp for breath and blink and blink and 
ink. 


are dangling there 


We’ll help ourselves, and hope that you will not think us 


unfair 
To have this feast all on our own | 
To let you be a hanger-on is all that we can do |’? 


eK 


people standing on the quay looked very, very 
tiny, and even through the glasses Rex could not 
pick out his father. 

After some little delay they were taken to the 
captain, and Uncle Ted explained matters to 
him. 


4. Laughed merry Puck and Pot and Pan, “ While 


What’s left will be for you. 


“The only thing I can do is to land your 
nephew at Madeira, our first call,” said the cap- 
tain. “It is absolutely impossible to put back 
into Southampton.” 

The captain did not seem at all pleased, but 
Uncle Ted, who could still re- 
member being a boy himself, did 
his best to make Rex happy. 

It was arranged that Rex 
should sleep with Uncle Ted and 
Tom in their cabin, and then 
Uncle Ted went to the wireless 
room and sent a message to Mr, 
Pearson to say that Rex was safe. 

At last Rex’s dream had come 
true and he was really living 
and sleeping on a great ocean 
liner. He laughed with joy when 
the boisterous waves in the Bay 
of Biscay sent the spray in 
showers over the decks and 
drenched them through. He was 
so happy and good-natured that 
by the time they reached Madeira 
he was a general favourite with 
everyone on board, from the 
captain to the stokers. 

“T find that a friend of mine, 
a Spanish merchant, is going to 
England to-morrow,” said the 
captain to Uncle Ted and the 
boys the night before they reach- 
ed port, “and if I could get 
him to take Rex back with him 
that would be our best plan, I 
think.” 

“Tt certainly would,” said 
Uncle Ted, “and we would be 
most grateful.” 

The next morning Uncle Ted 
and the captain went up the 
steep cobbled streets of Madeira 
to see the Spanish merchant; Tom and Rex 
followed close behind. 


“Look!” said Rex suddenly. ‘ Doesn’t that 
little girl look lovely ? ” 

The prettiest little girl Tom had ever seen 
was crossing the road with her nurse. Just as 


you 
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Harry Iledgehog Shows That He Has Many 


Good Points. 
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1. ‘** Oh, dear 1 How vexing 1 

barrow ; and I can’t deliver my bread,’ 
Mouse, the baker. 

Rex spoke a motor-car swept round the corner, 

It was going very fast, and the boys held their 

breath, expecting to see the little girl and her 

nurse knocked down. 

“Oh!” shrieked the nurse, darting first one 
way and then the other before she reached the 
path. The little 
girl still stood in 
the road, not 
knowing which 
way to run. 

Without a 
second’s hesitation 
Rex sprang into 


the road, and, seiz- 


The wheel has come off my 
squeaked Mr. 


business has to he transacted at 
Messrs. Axtell & White's in London 
Wall.” 

“ Axtell & White's !’’ Rex exclaimed 
“Why, that’s where dad is. Do you 
know him, Mr. Perdoz? His name 
is Pearson.” 

“Yes. I know Mr. Pearson well, 


my boy,” the merchant replied. 
“And so he is your father? I remem- 
ber when I was in England last that he 
had a bad cough. Is he better?” 

“T am afraid not, sir,” Rex replied, 
a worried look coming into his eyes, ‘‘and the 
doctor says that he never will be better unless 
he can live in a warmer country.” 

Rex thoroughly enjoyed his sea trip home, 
and you may guess how glad his father was to 


see him safely back in England once more. 
“T owe a debt 


to your son, Mr. 
Pearson, which I 
can never repay,” 
said Mr. Perdoz. 
“He saved my 
little daughter’s 
life.” 

“Bravo, Rex!” 


ing the little girl, 2. “Don’t worry, Mr. Mouse, I’ll help you,’’ chirped Harry saidhisfather. “I 
; Hedgehog, who came toddling along, and the good-natured 

Be SP iy flung young fellow picked up the loaves on his prickly back— ant proud of you, 

her into Tom’s my son. 

arms. He turned to jump clear himself, but he “ And now,” Mr. Perdoz went on, “ I want to 


was too late. The wheel just caught his leg and 
down he went. He was not badly hurt, and the 
captain and Uncle Ted, who had turned round in 
time to see Rex’s brave action, hurried to the spot. 

“ Bring the young gentleman into the 
office,” said the nurse. 

To the captain’s amazement it proved 
to be the office of the very merchant he 
wanted to see, and when Mr, Perdoz 
heard how Rex had saved his little 
daughter’s life he willingly agreed to 
take him back to England. 

“ Are you expecting to bein England 
long ? ” asked the captain. 

“No,” said Mr, Perdoz. ‘ Not more 
than a week, I think. Most of my 


do something for you.. Rex tells me that the 
doctors say you will never be better while you 
live in England. I want you to manage my 
Cape Town office. Willyou go and take Rex?” 


~~ 
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8. And accompanied the delighted baker on his rounds, helping 
him to deliver hi 


bread in good time to all his customers. 
fasn’t that kind of him? 
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Mr, Pearson's pale face flushed with joy as 
he held out his hand to the Spanish merchant. 

“1 shall be very glad to accept your offer,” 
he said gratefully. 

“What do you say to going, Rex ?” asked the 
merchant. 

“YT think it’s topping, sir,” said Rex, with a 
beaming face. “ We shall be near Uncle Ted 
and Tom, after all. I think it was a lucky thing 
that I was left on the boat.” 

“Well, perhaps it was,” laughed his father. 

“And I am sure it was,” said Mr. Perdoz. 

And what Mr. Perdoz said proved true, 

In a year’s time Mr. Pearson’s cough was 
quite gone, and his pale face was tanned by the 
warm South African sun. 

“JT feel a new man, Rex, my boy,” he said, 
“and I have you to thank for it.” 

Rex laughed. 

“| feel fine, too, Dad,” he cried. “ Just think 
of all the friends I’ve made during the last year, 
Oh, I think it’s been wonderful! Although,” he 
added, ‘it’s been rather lonely since Tom and 
Uncle Ted went back to England.” 

“Don’t you ever feel that you would like to 
go back, too, some day?” his father asked. 

“Of course, Dad,” Rex answered, rather 
wistfully. “I want to go back there—just as 
soon as you are perfectly well.” 

“Then I have good news for you, son,” 
laughed Mr. Pearson, “The doctor saw me 
yesterday and says I am quite fit to return!” 

“ That’s the finest news of all!” cried Rex, 

THE END 


Little Willie’s Puzzle 
Solved 


HE bright sun is a little boy who runs all 
round our sky 
To meet his mother every night. 
going by. 
At six he jumps out of his crib. 
him stand 
Behind the house, all red and glad, above the 
pile of sand. 


I watch him 


I like to see 


By dinner-time he’s half-way round, looks warmly 
down at me, 

And while I rest he plays outside behind our 
apple tree. 


The sinking sun glides toward the trees all through 
the afternoon, 

Because he hears his mother call, “ Come, boy, to 
slumber soon!” 


His mother heaps big clouds of pink for covers on 
his bed, 

And on a pillow soft and blue she lays his yellow 
head. 


1 used to wonder how his cot could be in front at 
night. 

And yet behind our house the sun could wake up 
at daylight. 


I’ve found out now: All through the dark his 
mother’s kind, strong hand 

Wheels her boy’s crib right round the sky back 
to my pile of sand. 


INK AND THINK 


They don’t have time to think, 


When bee.les write a letter 
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It takes all day to carry 
The pon towards the ink. 
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THE MYSTIC OCTAGON 


r you want to catch your chum 
with a real teaser give him this 

little jig-saw puzzle to make up! 
First of all, trace on to some 
stiff card the three small shapes 

3 : 

aN you see drawn here. Do this four 
times so that you get four of each 
shape, and then cut them all out 
as carefully and as accurately as you can. 


Now the trick is to make 
these up so that they form 47 W 


an octagon, that is, an eight- 
sided figure. 

Your friend will have a 
tough job to do so unless 
you show him this ;little 
picture of the complete 
octagon first to guide him. 
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| FOR A WET DAY: | 
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THE CUT-OUT PUZZLE 


T= little puzzle 
makes an 


amusing game with 
which you can play 
with your friends on 
a wet day. The dia- 
gram that you see 
here should be drawn 
on thick paper, or 
thin card, to the 
measurements of six inches by six inches. 
Cut out the eight separated portions so that you 
have four letter L’s and four letter Z’s. The 
problem is to reconstruct these pieces after they 
have all been shuffled up so as to make the 
square again. 

It is not nearly as easy as it sounds, you 
know | 
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THE “ LIKE-TO-LIKE ” PUZZLE 


Le - <A : YO - ST -) 


li the first of these two little pictures you 

will see that four black and four white 
counters are placed alternately in a row of ten 
spaces, 

There are two blank spaces left. Now, can 
you arrange it so that all the black counters 
and all the white counters are placed together 
by moving two counters at once in four 
moves ? 


If you prefer it, you could draw this puzzle 


yourself on paper, and use black and white 
draughtsmen or different coloured buttons. 

The second little picture will show you how 
the counters should be placed, if you have done 
this puzzle correctly. 

The solution ; 

Ist move : Move 2 and 3 to spaces g and ro. 
2nd move: move 5 and 6 to spaces 2 and 3. 
3rd move; move 8 and 9 to spaces 5 and 6. 
4th move: move 1 and 2 to spaces 8 and 9. 
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“Take care!” cried the boy. ‘ You very nearly prodded me with that fork.” 


THE FARM BOY 


An Entertaining Story of a Strange Summer Holiday 


NEVER had such bad luck in my life,” 
grumbled Mr. Fryer at the breakfast 
table. ‘“ Giles was kicked by a cow this 
morning and looks like being in bed for a week. 
Right in the middle of haymaking, too, and no 
extra help to be had anywhere.” 

It was haymaking time on Mr. Fryer’s farm, 
and of course that meant that everybody was 
as busy as could be. 

Peggy Fryer looked:at her brother, Tom. 

“We'll help daddy, won’t we, Tom? We'll 
start unloading that cart right after breakfast.” 

“ Rather!” said Tom. “‘ And we'll work ever 
so hard.” 

A smile appeared on the farmer’s worried 
face. 

“Oh, well, every bit helps,” he said; “ and 
we'll have to make the best of a bad job.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, Tom and 


Peggy caught up their white linen hats and 
raced off to the rickyard, where the loaded 
wagon was drawn up against the site for the 
rick. Then, seizing pitchforks, they scrambled 
gleefully up the mountain of hay. 

“We'll try and get this unloaded before 
daddy comes along,” cried Peggy, balancing 
herself on top of the cart. 

She dug her fork into the hay. 

Then she almost rolled off the wagon in 
surprise, for out of the hay came a muftiled 
yell. A second later a boy’s head, with bits of 
grass sticking to his hair, appeared at her feet, 
and Peggy found herself looking down into a 
pair of angry blue eyes. 

“Here, I say!” protested the boy. 
care | 
fork.” 


“Tm sorry,” said Peggy. “I didn’t know 


“Take 
You very nearly prodded me with that 
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there— 
didn't. 
helping 


were 


I 


you 
really 
We're 
daddy.” 

The boy strug- 
gled to his feet. He 
was a youngster 
just about 
age and had quite 
anice face, although 
his clothes were 
very dusty and 
rather ragged. 

“Can I help?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

Peggy clapped 
her bronzed hands. 

“That will be 
lovely. Daddy wants all the help he can get, 
and——” She stopped, looking into the boy’s face, 
and then asked: ‘ What are you doing up here?” 

“Sleeping,” was the answer. “This hay 
made a jolly good bed. You see, I’m tramping 
and I sleep where I can—but I’d love a job 
on a farm. My name’s Billy.” 

“Daddy will give you a job, I’m sure,” 
laughed Peggy. “Come and see him.” 

“ So you want a job ? ” said the farmer kindly, 
looking Billy up and down. “You look a 
strong boy. What’s your name? Billy— 
what ?” 

“ Billy—er—Smith,” answered the boy, with a 
second’s pause between the names. Rather red 
in the face, he added: “I’m on the tramp, 
you know, sir.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Fryer, “T’ll give you half-a- 
crown a day and your food. There’s that wagon 
in the rickyard to be unloaded. One of the men 
will be there to give you a hand. Then you can 
bring the wagon down to the meadow.” 


Billy thanked him; and, after telling Peggy 
to find some breakfast for the boy, Mr. Fryer 
went off to the fields. 

Billy worked like a nigger that morning. He and 
Tom and Peggy had the haycart unloaded in no 
time, and then, with Billy sitting on the shafts and 
driving the old grey mare, and Tom and Peggy 
inside the creaking wagon, they all rode down 


Tom’s 


Dicky Duck: ‘*‘What can 
getting wet? ’’ 
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ALWAYS DRY 


Monty Mouse: ‘‘ A shadow, of course I ”” 


the 
There was never 

idle moment. 
Peggy raked to- 
gether the scattered 
hay, and Billy and 
Tom pitchforked it 
on to the wagon, 
till the pile grew 
so high that they 
could scarcely reach 
it with their long 
pitchforks, 

Mr. Fryer came 
up and nodded his 
head in approval. 

“Upon my word, 
you're doing the 
work of old Giles splendidly,” he said. 

They had their dinners picnic fashion in the 
hayfield, and by this time Billy, Tom and Peggy 
were such firm friends that they chatted away 
as if they had known each other for years. 

Peggy, of course, wanted to know all about 
Billy, and Tom told her not to be curious. 

But Billy only laughed. 

“T'll tell you all about myself some day,” 
he said, “ but it’s time I got back to work if 
I’m going to earn my half-crown.” 

During the afternoon Billy drove the big 
hay-wagon backwards and forwards from the 
meadow to the farm. Peggy and Tom went 
with him at first, but presently Peggy got so tired 
that she snuggled down in a big pile of hay 
against the hedge, while Tom sprawled against 
her with his broad-brimmed hat over his face. 

And there they must have gone to sleep, for 
the chatter of strange voices roused them. 

Peggy sat up and looked at Tom. The voices 
came from the other side of the hedge, where 
a steep bank dipped to a shady lane. 

“Ladies!” said Tom. “I wonder who they 
are?”’ And he shamelessly peeped through a 
gap in the hedge. “Oh, Peggy, it’s a picnic 
party; and they’ve got such a lovely car—and 
such a topping spread!” 

Peggy wriggled up beside her brother, and 
together they looked down into the lane. 


to meadow. 


an 


be in the water without 


Prawn up on the grass at the roadside was a big 
motor-car, and around it were the people to whom 
it belonged—an old gentleman who was un- 
packing a picnic basket, a young fellow in a 
gay pullover who was trying to boil a kettle ona 
spint stove, and two ladies who were spreading 
a host of good things on a white cloth. 
“Chicken,” whispered Tom, his eyes alight. 
“ And pineapple 


“And do look at those beautiful peaches,” 
added Peggy, her mouth watering. “I say, 
Tom, let’s fetch Billy to look at it. I don’t 
expect he’s ever seen such a lot of goodies. 
Cream horns—look | ” 

They ran back into the hayfield, and they 
looked round for Billy. They could not find 
him, however, and they were just making their 
way back along the hedge, intending to have 
another look at the picnickers, when he wriggled 
through a gap out of the lane. 

His face was very 
red, and in his hand 
was something 
wrapped in a white 
napkin. 

“Have: you seen 
them, Billy?” cried 
Peggy. 

“Seen whom?” 


THE PIXIE 


Take your clothes to the Pixie laundry, 
Out in the Bluebell Wood. 


‘The pienic party,” anawered Peggy 

Billy shook his head. 

“Then come and look,” cried Peggy, taking 
“ Such a feast as you never saw!” 
Red Indians, they 


his arm. 

As cautiously as three 
crept up to the spot where Tom and Peggy 
had slept, their feet making no sound on the 
soft carpet of hay. 

Crawling up to the gap in the hedge, they 
heard the young fellow in the gaudy pullover 
suddenly shout : 

“Oh, I say, that’s too bad! 
stolen the chicken!” 

Billy stopped as though someone had snatched 
at his shoulder ; then, wriggling up to the gap, 
he took one look at the picnic party, all of whom 
were now searching for the missing chicken, 
and turned round, climbing to his feet. 

Without another word, he dashed back across the 
field, clutching his white parcel to his side and run- 
ning as hard as he could go. 

Tom and Peggy gazed 
after him in great surprise. 


Somebody’s 


“‘ What’s the matter with aN 
him ?” asked Peggy. y 

Before her brother could 6) 
answer, the head of the LV ZS 


young man popped over 
the hedge. 


LAUNDRY 


Send them there very early Monday, 
They’re cheap, and very good | 
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“Hil” he called {to them 
our chicken ?”’ 
The two youngsters exchanged horrified glances, 


“Have you got 


The same thought had occurred to both of them. 
“Perhaps Billy has,’”’ gasped Tom, 
“Billy?” said the young man. 

glanced up and saw Billy’s flying figure. 

there!” 

Next moment, he had vaulted the hedge and 
was racing after Billy, while Tom and Peggy, 
secretly hoping that their new friend would get 
away, followed. They were not the only ones 
who followed, for behind them came the old 
gentleman. 

Away went Billy right across the field. 

“T believe he'll get away,” gasped Peggy. 
““Oh, I wonder why he took the chicken? He 
had such a good dinner.” Then she uttered a 
cry of dismay. “ What a shame!” 

For Billy had fallen in a great pile of hay, 
and before he could rise again, the young man 
had pounced upon him. 

“Got you! Now where’s our chicken?” 

Still holding Billy with one hand, he picked 
up the bundle which had fallen to the ground. 
He dragged the white cloth aside. 

And out rolled three freshly baked loaves, 
still warm from the oven ! 

“Why, those are what mother promised to 
send us for tea,” cried Peggy. 

The young man turned to Billy again. 

“Is this one of your jokes?” he asked. 
“Come to think of it, you’re a long way from 
Aunt Pat’s. What are you doing here?” 


Then he 
i, 


“Working, Ted. I'm 
Billy’s eyes flashed. 
Pat's. It isn’t a holiday to go there—so I just 
went on the tramp instead. And I’ve got work 
here—half-a-crown a day, and my keep.” 

By this time, Tom and Peggy were round- 
eyed with surprise, and it was not until Billy 
turned to them that they understood. 

“ You see,” he said to them, “ I’m not really 
Billy Smith—I’m Billy Holmes, and this is 
my brother. And I’m not really a tramp. 
I was sent to Aunt Pat’s, because Edna—she’s 
my sister—had measles. But it’s hateful at 
Aunt Pat’s, isn’t it, Ted?” 

The young man nodded, and Billy had to tell 
the story all over again when his father came 
panting up—and this time Mr. Fryer listened 
to it, too. 

“Well,” said Billy’s father, with a twinkle 
in his eyes, ‘a bit of work won’t harm you. 
So, if Mr. Fryer will have you, you can spend 
your holiday here. And now—we’ll have tea, 
and then we'll all help with the hay- 
making.” 

They all went back to the car, and there they 
found the chicken—all that was left of it at 
any rate, for Ted’s dog had snatched it when 
he wasn’t looking. 

But it was a very good tea without the chicken, 
and Tom and Peggy enjoyed it immensely. 
And they enjoyed even more the happy holiday 
that Billy spent at the farm—quite as much as 
Billy enjoyed it. Which is saying a great deal. 

THE END 


the new farm-boy.” 
“T haven't been to Aunt 


Along with his ladder comes Percival Pot ; 
He’s in such a flurry, it makes him all hot. 
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He cannons his brother, poor Peterkin Pot, 


And paint pots and brushes, upsets all the lot ! 
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3 CAUGHT! NO WONDER! 

Y Molly: “What word is there which has A visitor was teasing little May about her 

N six letters, but when you take two from each baby brother, aged one. 5 
4 end it leaves eleven ? ”” “Oh,” said the lady, “ my doggie is only 
? Edna: “ You’ve caught me.” a year old and he can run!” 

\ Molly: “ Me-xi-co.” “ Well, your dog has a double set of legs,” 

. was the quick reply. 

Y WHERE P 

¢ Teacher: “ Can you swim?” THE WRONG SIZE 

‘ New Boy: “ Yes, sir.” “T say, old man, I wouldn’t like to be in 


y me yesterday.” 


Teacher ; “‘ Where did you learn ? ” 
New Boy: “In 
the water, sir.” 


ALONG WAY 

John: “Do you 
know how to make 
this bag of sweets 
goa long way?” 


THE MOST 


a lot of money left 


Doris: “Oh! How was that?” 
Dick: ‘“ Well, I had a hole in my pocket, 
and it fell out.” 


PUZZLED 
Margaret, aged five, was drawing pictures 


with penand ink. She drewa cat without a tail. 


“Where is the tail?” asked her brother, 


} Norman. 


S she teplied ; 


She looked puzzled for a moment, and then 


“Why, it’s in the ink-bottle, I haven’t 


taken it out yet.” 


“What Is the most amusing bird? ’* 
“The lark, of course.’’ 


your shoes to-morrow,” said Frank to his 
chum. 

“Why not?” { 
asked Harry, in 4 
surprise. x 

“Because they ¢ 
wouldn’t fit me,” x 
laughed Frank, 


AMUSING 


§ Jean: “I don’t canis 

4 know. How?” SMART BOY! 
z John: ‘‘ Post Postmistress: 
f them to America.” “ This letter is too 
z heavy, sonny. 
2 sagt sae You’d better ask 
4 Dick: “I had mother to put an- 


other stamp on.” ¢ 
Sonny: “Oh, 
That would only make it heavier.” 


MOST REMARKABLE 

An inspector, when examining a class in 
grammar, wrote a sentence on the blackboard 
and asked if any scholar noticed anything 
peculiar about it. 

After a pause a small boy put up his, 
hand. 

“Well,” said the inspector, “‘ what do you 4 
see remarkable in the sentence on the 3 
board?” 

“The bad writing, sir,” replied the boy. 
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THE PACIFIG FLYER °=°———oe 


An Absorbing Adventure of Rob 
the Rover and his two companions 
on their Flight Round the World, 


1. Rob, Dick and Old Dan 
had reached Canada and were 
resting at a lonely township. 
Sitting on the veranda of 
their hotel they watched the 
Pacific Flyer set off upon its 
journey through the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Qo 


2. Inthe meantime a cowboy, 
riding on his way to the town 
along the pass that skirted the 
swiftly flowing river, was dis- 
mayed to find that a section 
of the bridge had been washed 
away by the recent flood. “I 
must set offin all haste and warn 
the railway officials at Little 
Stone or there’ll be a serious 
accident,” he thought. “ The 
Pacific Flyer is due shortly.” 


3. Without wasting another 
moment the cowboy urged his 
willing horse into a gallop and 
set off for the distant town. 
Regardless of his own danger 
he left the trail and took a 
short cut through the wooded 
valley, swam his horse across 
the shallow part of the river 
and finally came in sight of the 
town. ‘‘ That fellow seems to 
be in a bit of a hurry,” said 
Rob, as he caught sight of the 
cowboy. ic 


en 
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o—a 4. Galloping into the town 
x the cowboy reined up outside 
2 TN the hotel in a cloud of dust. 

AS “The bridge across the river 
at Silver Gulch is broken,” the 
cowboy shouted breathlessly, 
as Rob and his companions 
came running up. “ We must 
stop the Pacific Flyer or she 
will plunge into the river!” 
“The train’s gone!’ cried the 
station master in dismay. 
“She’s been gone some time 

now.” 


“Gone!” gasped the cow- 
boy. “‘ Then it’s too late to 
do anything. Even by taking 
the short cut I couldn’t get 
back in time to save the train 
from plunging to its doom. 
The engine driver won’t be 
able to see the danger until it 
is too late to pull up!” As 
Rob heard the cowboy’s de- 
spairing words a sudden idea 
flashed into his mind. 


6. ‘We might be able to 
warn the engine driver yet 
and save the train,’ cried Rob. 
“Our aeroplane is ready for 
flight and with luck we'll be 
able to overtake the Flyer. 
Come on!” At once Rob, Old 
Dan and Dick raced to the 
open space where their aero- 
plane was lying, and climbed 
isd /) into the machine. At their 

: heels ran the crowd, cheering 
them on, and all eager to help 


ap—dcd3 if required. 
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7. Knowing that = every GP = 
moment was of the utmost im- ‘ 
portance Dick set the great 
engines in motion then, with 
a roar and a rush, the aeto- 
plane skimmed along the 
ground and rose gracefully 
into the air. Speeding above 
the railway line Dick headed 
through the town and set off 
for the gorge along which the 
express train had passed some 
while before. 


8. Standing beside Dick in 
the cockpit Rob peered ahead 
as the winding gorge unfolded 
itself below. Finally a puff of 
steam was seen in the distance 
and the next minute the aero- 
plane was racing in pursuit of 
the fast travelling Pacific 
Flyer. “‘ There she is!” cried 
Rob excitedly. ‘‘ We’re gain- 
ing on her fast. Keep it up, 
Dick. We must get ahead of her 
before she reaches the bridge.” 


g. Unaware of their danger, 
the engine driver and stoker 
of the famous Pacific Flyer 
were coaxing every ounce of 
speed out of their mighty en- 
gine. Making his way along the 
swaying footplate the fireman 
oiled whe bearings while the 
driver held the lever control- 
ling the throttle-valve. Then 
noticing the fireman pointing 
behind, he glanced back to 
see an aeroplane swooping to- 
wards him. 
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“That airman is just 
showing off!” the driver 
yelled in the fireman’s ear as 
he re-entered the cabin. 
“ Thinks it funny to race the 
Flyer, eh? He'll come to 
grief if he’s not more careful.’ 
The fireman grinned and nod- 
ded his head. Little did either 
of the men guess that Rob and 
his companions were risking 
their lives in order to save the 

train from disaster. 


II. Swooping down low over 
the spruce trees Dick made a 
safe landing on a narrow strip 
of level ground close beside 
the railway line, and within a 
few yards of the broken bridge. 
Leaping out of the machine, 
Rob and Dick darted on to 
the track in front of the on- 
coming express and signalled 
to the driver to stop. Slowly 
the Flyer came to a standstill. 


12. Leaping to the ground, 
the engine driver, fireman and 
the guard hastened along the 
metals. As they drew near 
and saw the broken bridge 
and the water swirling below, 
their eyes opened in dismay. 
“The bridge gone!” gasped 
the driver. Rob nodded his 
head. ‘A cowboy warned us, 
and we set off in our ’plane 
to warn you,” he replied. 
“And saved the Flyer,” said 
ap—i the driver gratefully. 
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THE FORT AND 
ERE isa little diagram 


H puzzle to try on 


your friends, It is pretty 
sure to prove a poser. 

A represents a moat, B 
a fort, and C the gateway 
of the fort. 

Two planks of equal 
length, but just too short to reach the gateway, 
afford the only means for reaching the fort. 
How were the planks placed ? 


8 <] 


MOAT PUZZLE 


If your chum cannot 
find the solution draw 
the second little diagram 
and show him how easy 
it is. 

The first plank is 
stretched across the angle 
of the moat facing the 
gateway of the fort, and the second plank is 
placed in the centre of the first plank to the 
gate. 
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THE NINE BUTTON TRICK 


i age g buttons (or draughts- 

men would do as well) 
and arrange them so that they 
form Io rows with three men 
in each row. The rows can go 
in any direction, provided they 


DOTS AND 


Ts is an interesting little puzzle to try on a 
chum. Show him the little diagram you 
see in the first picture 
here, and explain that 
the dots are joined up 
to make 17 squares 
altogether. When he 
has discovered them all 
for himself, ask him if 
he can take away six 
dots so as to leave the 
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are always straight, of course. 

The diagram gives you the 
solution to this little problem, 
but it will take anybody a 
good while to fathom it out 
without help | 


SQUARES 


rest of them in such a position that they cannot 
be joined up to make any squares at all. This is 
ahard task, and sounds 


almost impossible. But oR 
it can be done. 2 
The second little dia- 
gram will show you ° ° iS. 13) * 
which of the dots to 4 0 5 © 0 o 
take away. Numbers 
are put in the places ot eo 8 
these six dots. oOo 
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PEPPERMINT NOUGAT 


Wuat You Witt Want. 


1b. of blanched almonds. 

1b. of castor sugar. 

oz. of butter. 

egg. 

wineglass of water. 

A few drops of essence of peppermint. 


4 
1 
> 
1 
z 
z 
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How To Make. 
Place your sugar, butter, and water in a pan 
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DAFFODIL FONDANTS 
Wuat You Witt Want. 


2 eggs. 
Icing sugar. 

2 tablespoonfuls of water. 
Vanilla flavouring. 
Yellow colouring. 

Green colouring. 


How To Make, 


Separate the whites from the yolks of your 
eggs. Place the whites in a bowl, add your 
water and enough icing sugar to mix the whole 
into a firm paste. 

Flavour with a little vanilla and colour part of 
your paste pale yellow and part green. 

Turn your paste on to a well-sugared baking 
board and knead for a minute or so, Roll 
out and mould into daffodils. 


P 


& 


and let them melt slowly, without coming’ to 
the boil. 

When the sugar is quite melted, take the pan 
off the stove and stir in the almonds. Separate 
the white from the yolk of your egg. Beat the 
white to a froth and add it to the mixture in 
the pan. 

Add a few drops of essence of peppermint. 
Stir well and then turn the mixture out on to a 
buttered tin, 

When sufficiently cool, cut into bars. 


& 


GINGER FONDANTS 


Wuat You Wirt Want. 
I egg. 
£ 1b. of icing sugar. 
I teaspoonful of ground ginger. 
A dessertspoonful of stiff cream. 
4 1b. of preserved ginger. 


How To Make. 

Rub your sugar through a sieve. Separate 
the white from the yolk of the egg. Put the 
white into a basin and add one tablespoonful of 
water. 

Add your sugar slowly and stir m with a 
fork, Put in sufficient sugar to form thin paste. 
Stir in the cream and the ground ginger and then 
add more sugar until the paste becomes stiff. 

Roll into small balls or cut into smal! bars. 
Cut your ginger into small squares and decorate 
your fondant with ginger. 
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mopping his forehead as he tramped 

across the moors. ‘‘I could just do 
with a long, cool drink of lemonade, but there’s 
no chance of getting it out here.” 

He was taking a long tramp across the moors, 
with his dog, Rover, for his only companion. 
When he had started, it had been cool enough, 
but now the sun seemed simply to blaze down 
from the cloudless sky. Even Rover felt the 
heat, for his breath came pantingly, and his 
tongue lolled from between his jaws. 

“T wish we could find a brook or something, 
Rover,” went on Dick, as he toiled up a bracken- 
clad hill. “ But—oh, I know, old chap! There’s 
old Widow Wagstaff’s cottage just over the top. 
We'll go and ask her for a drink of water.” 

Rover wagged his bushy tail just as if he 
understood, and the pair of them, heartened 
by the prospect of a long, cool drink, trudged 
gamely up the hill, over its summit, and down 
to the little cottage that nestled in the shade of 
a spinney. 

“May I come in, Mrs. Wagstaff?” asked 
Dick, rapping upon the kitchen door. 

“ Aye, to be sure ye can,” came a cheery 
but cracked voice from within. “It be young 
Master Dick, by the sound of ye. Aye, walk 
right in, dearie.”” 

Telling Rover to lie down on the mat, Dick 
stepped into the cool, low kitchen, where Widow 
Wagstaff was seated in a high-backed chair in 
front of the empty fireplace, busily knitting a 
long stocking. 

She was a cheery old soul, although she was as 
poor as a church mouse and scarcely managed 
to keep a roof over her head. But she had a 
kind word for everybody, and living in such a 
lonely spot, she was always glad to see a visitor. 


* r simply parched!” gasped Dick Drover, 


THE FAMILY SECRET 


A Charming Story of a Kind Act 
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“Sit ye down, Master Dick,” she said. “ My, 
but ye look warm.” 

“It is warm,” laughed Dick. ‘I wonder if 
you'd let me have a drink of water, Mrs. Wag- 
staff ?”” 

“Water!” said the old lady, rising to her 


a 


Dick burst into the old lady’s cottage. 


feet and placing the stocking on the table. 
“T’ve something better than that for a day like 
this. Ye’ve never had a sip of Widow Wagstaff’s 
pop—made from an old family recipe, it is, and 
the herbs gathered by my own hands from the 
woods yonder. It’s a secret of mine.” 

As she spoke, she brought a glass from the 
cupboard and a bottle, with the cork tied down, 
from the dark pantry under the stairs, 
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And how his heart beat when the first 
lady approached and asked for a glass. 
Would it pop, he wondered, as he cut 
the string holding down the cork. Would 
it? There was a whizz and a bang, and 
the cork was flying towards the treetops, 
while Dick was treated toa shower bath 
of the foaming brew. 

But what did it matter, for the lady 
said it was the finest drink she had 
tasted, and the bang proved a splendid 
advertisement. 


Dick was kept as busy as could be, 
and the other stall-holders glanced at 
him enviously as they saw what a trade 
he was doing. By tea-time there were 
only twelve bottles or so left, and he 
had taken more money than he had 
ever dreamed of taking; and half an 
hour later, he was down to the last 
bottle. . 

It was then that the middle-aged 
gentleman, mopping his face with a silk 
handkerchief, came along. 

“ Anything good to drink, my lad?” 
he asked. 

“ One bottle, sir,” replied Dick. 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed the 
middle-aged gentleman, and his eyes 
sparkled as he watched the “ pop” 
foaming into the glass. 

“ Fine!” he said, taking a long drink. 
Then, ‘“‘ Fine!” he added again, smack- 


ing his lips and looking at Dick. ‘‘ Who 
made this, my lad?” 
“ An old lady,” answered Dick. “It’s 


a secret recipe.” 

“Oh!” said the other, as he drained 
the glass. 

“You don’t know whether she is open 
to sell therecipe? Because I’m willing 
to buv it.” 

“J—I don’t know, sir,” said Dick, 
his eyes opening wide in surprise. “I 
could ask her. She’s very poor.” 

“Good,” nodded the gentleman. 
“ Here’s my card. Come and see meat 
my office.” 


ER PLAYMATES— 


4. ‘Three hip ! hip I hoorays I’? shouted Angel and her 
merry playmates when they arrived at the farm where 
Uncle Joe had taken them to spend a happy week-end. 
“A hearty welcome to you all, and you must make 
yourselves quite at home,’ cried Farmer Cheery. 


2. Well, you may be sure the merry playmates wasted 
no time before they started to have a look round. After 
dinner they all raced out of the house into the farmyard. 
“‘Let’s have a game of ride-a-grey-mare,”” cried the 
little clowns. ‘‘ Yes, let’s,’? warbled the pets eagerly, 


8. ‘Only the biggest and strongest can play, as it’s 


a rather rough game,” said the little clowns. ‘‘So Angel 
and Peter Pelican and the Penguins twins can’t be in it.’? 
«© Yes, we only want six,’’ piped Olly Ostrich. ‘‘ What a 
shame,’’ grumbled Angel. ‘‘ We can’t help being small!” 
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GAME TO PLAY 


4, Well, the game started, with the six players having 
great sport, and Peter, Popsy and Pansy looking on en- 
viously. But though she wasn’t taking part in the fun, 


Angel was all smiles. 


whispered. 


of delight. 


6. ‘*Ha, ha, hal 


‘We're go’ 


““Don’t look so sad, Peter,’? she 


ean 


5. Then, with the garden hoe she had picked up, she 
slyly pulled open the door of the sty and let loose the three 
pigs that were shut up inside. 
‘Hil Steady on! What’s the game?’ 
howled the little clowns, as they were swept off their feet. 


ign 


Riding the grey mare isn’t 


Out they came with grunts 


van 


a game 


worth watching, so I’m giving you piggy-back rides 
instead. Hold on tight, everybody. Gee up, piggies |’ 
laughed Angel. ‘‘He, he, he! This is sport worth 


seeing,”’ 


giggled Peter, 


Popsy and Pansy. 
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Glancing at the card, Dick read the 

name printed upon it : 
Mr. David Artemas, 
Aerated Waters Manufacturer. 

“T must tell Widow Wagstaff straight 
away,” he thought. “I’m sure she'll 
be glad to sell it because she is so poor.” 

But it was not until the next day that 
he had a chance to go to the cottage on 
the moors. First, he had to tell the old 
lady what a great success his stall had 
been, and then he told her of the offer 
of Mr. Artemas. 

“Dearie me!” said Mrs. Wagstaff 
all in a flutter. “I never thought that 
old recipe was worth anything. Do ye 
think, Master Dick, he’d give me five 
shillings for it ?” 

“Ten, I should think,” said Dick. 
“ You see, he’ll make a lot of profit out 
of it.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“ Ten shillings seems a deal 0’ money 
for a bit o’ paper. If ye can get ten 
shillings for it, ’twill be grateful I’ll be. 
Here it is,’”’ she added, and she hobbled 
to an old bureau, returning with a scrap 
of yellowing paper, on which the 
recipe was written in faded ink. 

Dick placed it carefully in his pocket. 

“Tf I go now,” he said, ‘‘ I should be 
able to catch Mr. Artemas before he leaves 
his office.” 

Two hours later, with his heart 
beating excitedly, he was knocking at 
the office door of the big mineral waters 
works ; and a few minutes later still, he 
was standing in the private office of the 
middle-aged gentleman. 

“Well,” said Mr. Artemas, after offer- 
ing him a chair. ‘‘ Will the old lady sell 
her recipe?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Dick. “ She 
thought it wouldn’t be asking too much 
if—if——” He began to stutter. “If 
ten——” 

“ Ten,” repeated Mr. Artemas. ‘‘ Come! 
That is ridiculous. I’m a business man; 


and I pay a fair price for what I use, and 
that herb brew was topping—better than any- 
thing we’re making here. Ten! Certainly not ! 
Make it twenty-five |” 

“Twenty-five shillings |” gasped Dick, think- 
ing how pleased the old widow would be. 

“Shillings! ’’ almost roared Mr, Artemas. 
“No, POUNDS! And if it goes as well as I 
think it will, Pll see that your old lady has 
a share in the profits. Now, where’s the 
recipe ?” 

Like one in a dream, Dick handed over the 
yellowing paper, and still dazed, received the 
twenty-five pound notes which Mr. Artemas 
counted into his hand. But with the crackling 


HELPS 


PUSSKINS 


“Merry Christmas, old 
chap,” returned Master. 
“ Have a bit of bacon!” 

“Come along round 
here, Pickle. I’ve eaten so many chocolates 
already that you’d better finish my porridge,” 
said Bob. 

“ What a day Christmas is!” thought Pickle, 
finishing everybody’s scraps. 

“Look!” cried Betty, as she ran in at the 
door. 

“Why, how very sweet!” said Mistress, 

“Dear! Dear! Quite pretty,” said Master, 
glancing up. 

“ She'll grow as bi as a parrot |” remarked 
Bob. 

“Well! Well ' "" yapped Pickle, even leaving 
his porridge to stare. 

For Betty was carrying Pusskins. 


ERRY Christmas, 


“T have a little plan, 
Pussk 


And Puss- 
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notes in his fingers, he realised that it was no 
dream. He simply tore back to the old lady’s 
cottage, bursting to tell her the wonderful news. 

“Dearie me!” cried Mrs. Wagstaff. “ ’Twas 
a lucky day for me when ye came in for a drink 
of ‘ pop,’ Master Dick. To think of it! Twenty- 
five pounds |” 

But the twenty-five pounds was not all, for the 
wonderful “ pop” brought in all the profits 
which Mr. Artemas thought it would. Now 
there will be no more hard times for Widow 
Wagstaff, since each week there “comes an 
envelope from Mr. Artemas. And Dick makes 
it his business to bring it. 

THE END 


To Spend 


a Happy 
Christmas 


kins looked very grand 
indeed. She wore a big 
blue bow, which covered 
her chin and almost 
reached her eyes. It was 
tied very beautifully. 
Betty had tied it herself. 

“Tt cost me all my pocket-money,” said Betty. 
“It’s a whole half-yard. It just matches 
Pusskin’s eyes. It’s a beautiful present.” 

“Dear me, yes,” said Master. ‘‘ Now sit 
down and eat something before the bacon’s 
cold.” 

Pusskins sat on Betty’s knee, of course. 
prim and straight she sat. 

“Oh, you do look sweet!” cried Betty. 

“Don’t think too much about Pussy. Think 
about your breakfast,” said Mistress. 

“ Mew,” said Pusskins in a sad little voice. 

“Tsay,” said Pickle, coming round to comfort 
her, ‘“ You do look sweet. Merry Christmas, 
Pusskins.” 


Pickle,” whispered 
ins. 


Very 


© Pickle,” whispered Pusskins, ‘ T hate Christ 
mas—yes, I do!” 

“What! yapped Pickle, almost falling back- 
wards. 

“Pickle |” whispered Pusskins. ‘ Oh, Pickle, 
T do so hate Christmas Day.” 


“Why ?” whispered Pickle kindly. 
“T hate my bow, Pickle. Oh, I do hate it. 
Betty bought it for me, Pickle. So I can’t tell 


her so. But it chokes me, Pickle. I haven’t 
had any breakfast. And I’ve got to wear it every 
day till it wears out, Pickle, for a treat,” said 
Pusskins very loudly. 

This was dreadful. 
and cocked one ear. 

“What shall we do?” he said. 

“T have a little plan, Pickle,” whispered 
Pusskins, coming close. ‘‘ We could do it in 
the garden, Pickle.” 

“Right. I’ve had quite six breakfasts, so 
I'll come,” said Pickle, leading the way. “Eh, 

what is it?” he asked, when 
they’d reached the water-butt. 

“Pull it off, Pickle, please,” 
whispered Pusskins. 

“Well, well,” said Pickle, 
feeling rather bothered. “ Truly, 
I don’t think I ought to.” 

“Just for Christmas, please, 
Pickle,” begged Pusskins. 

It wasn’t very difficult to pull 
off that bow. It lay on the 


Pickle sat back on his tail 


ground looking very pretty in 


colour, but Pusskins didn’t like it even there 
Scratch | went she with her claws. 


“You'll get into trouble, Pusskins. And 
you'll deserve it,” said Pickle, feeling grown-up 
“Pooh!” said Pusskins, tearing the ribbon 


into strips. 

“ Pusskins /”’ shouted Betty at that moment. 

“Oh, oh, Pickle! What shall I do?” said 
Pusskins. “ Betty will be so angry.” 

“I know,” said Pickle, seizing the end of the 
ribbon in his teeth, and racing away to hide it. 

He had hidden it, too, at the back of his 
kennel by the time they came to find him. Betty 
was carrying Pusskins and comforting her very 
kindly. Kissing her, too; but none of them 
kissed Pickle when they saw the last bit of ribbon 
sticking from under his straw. 

“Oh, Daddy!” called Betty. ‘‘ Look! Poor 
darling Pusskins has lost her bow and it’s here ! 
Pickle took it and has torn it up!” 

Everybody said he was a bad dog. Everybody 
was angry with him. 

“ It ought to be called Crossmas not Christmas,” 
sighed Pickle, lying down sadly in his kennel, 
where they chained him up. 

“ Pickle, Pickle. Thank you so much,” whis- 
pered Pusskins, suddenly creeping in. “ And 
here’s a present for you, Pickle.” And she gave 
him a little fluttery, furry kiss on his nose. 

“All right now,” grinned Pickle. ‘“ All right, 
now. Christmas can be Crossmas if it likes, 
Pusskins, so long as nobody’s cross with you!” 

THE END 


PETER’S HELPERS 


In his garden Peter delves 
With the help of tiny elves. 


They take care of all the seeds 
And soon get rid of ugly weeds. 
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MERMAIDS AT PLAY 


You’ve often seen the bubbles You've often heard the ripples low, 


bright, Along the sandy beach: 
That mingle with the spray : Well, that is when the mermaids’ 
Well, they are little fairy balls, toys 


With which the mermaids play. Are borne beyond their reach ! 
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THE OLD SUNDIAL 


An Absorbing Story 


e URRAH! There’s the old Manor House 

H again!” cried Tony, as the trap 

which carried him and Babs from the 

station swung round a bend in the lane. “It 
doesn’t alter a scrap, does it, Babs?” 

“Tt shouldn’t alter in a year, considering it’s 
hundreds of years old already,” returned Babs. 
“Look! I can see Aunt Jane waiting for us 
at the gate, Tony. Aunt! AUNT!” she 
shouted, rising to her feet and waving a 
handkerchief. ‘‘ We’ve come!” 

A moment later the trap pulled up at the old 
iron gates that led up to the Manor House Farm, 
and Babs and Tony, jumping down into the 
roadway, ran to kiss Aunt Jane, almost dragging 
her over in their hurry to get the first kiss. 

“There, now!” said Aunt Jane, smoothing 


of a Lucky Accident 


her hair. ‘Come up to the house. You must 
be tired after your journey.” 

Tony shook his head. 

“We're not a bit,” he declared. ‘ All the 


way up we've been thinking of the jolly holiday 
we're going to have—better than last year even.” 

“T hope you will, dears,” said Aunt Jane, and 
turned away her head to hide the worried look 
that came into her eyes. 

They danced down the drive, the children 
exclaiming with delight at everything they saw. 
Nothing had changed since their last visit a 
year ago. The old Manor House, with its quaint 
half-timbered front—built long before the days 
of Cromwell—was just the same as ever; the 
garden was just as sweet and wonderful and as 
full of pretty flowers as when they had seen it last. 
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That garden was Aunt Jane’s special care. 
Not for miles around was there one so quaintly 
old-fashioned, with such beautiful roses and tall 
hollyhocks and sweet-scented lavender, and such 
pretty nooks and corners to explore. 

“You must show us over your 
garden, Aunt Jane, please,” said 
Babs, as they entered the porch. 

“After tea, dears,” smiled Aunt 
Jane. ‘Now you know your room. 
Run upstairs and have a wash; and 
then tea’s waiting in, the dining- 
room,” 

Running up the broad oak stairs, 
they were soon washing their hands 
in a low-ceilinged room overlooking 
the garden. 

“You know,” said Babs, rubbing 
a fleecy towel over her face, “I think 
Aunt Jane looks rather poorly——” 

“ Poorly!” echoed Tony from the 
window. 

“‘ As if she’s worried to death,” said 
his sister. 

“Oh, but she can’t be worried with 
all this beautiful house,” exclaimed 
Tony. ‘I can see the sundial, Babs 
—it looks ever so pretty with the 
roses all round it. And there’s old 
John rolling the paths.” 

Tony would have stayed at the 
window for ever, exclaiming over all 
the things he saw, had not Babs 
dragged him down to the dining-room, 
where Aunt Jane was waiting for 
them with a real ‘‘ home-made” tea 
in front of her. 

After tea they went out into the 


1. 


LL ee 


garden, 

“What would you like to see My |! 
first?” asked Aunt Jane. 

“ The lily-pond, please,” cried Tony. ! 


“The sundial,” said Babs. 

Aunt Jane smiled. ‘‘ Well, the sundial is 
right down at the bottom of the garden, you 
know, so we'll have a look at the lily-pond as we 
go down there,” 

There was so much to be seen that it was 


almost an hour before they reached the sundial. 

3abs thought that this was quite the prettiest 
part of the garden. There was the stone sun- 
dial, covered with moss and green with age, for 
it had been there ever since those far-off days 
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The Magic Carpet Becomes a Fan— 


THE FLIES 
AR 


A 
NUISANCE 


Abra and Cadabra, one scorching summer’s day, 
Saw an old man plagued by flies. 


** How tormenting,” 
said they. 


** He can’t enjoy that picnic he’s having in the sun ; 
He wants a fan that whirls about, and we will make him 
one.”? 


WW an 
(#2 WELL, DRE. 
St THEM AWAY FOR 
You SIR 


At once it gave a hop and skip, and jumped up in the air. 


Didn’t that old gentleman just gasp again and 


stare ? 


SL eee 


when the Manor House was built; and the 
path that sloped steeply to it was clustered 
thick with crimson and white roses, There was 
a stone seat, too, where she loved to sit on a hot 
afternoon, 
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“We'll rest here,” 
the rose petals from the bench, 


said Aunt Jane, sweeping Jane, 
But Tony could not sit still for many minutes ss 

and before long he was round 
the old sundial, poking at it here and there. 


together, 


Pm ee Poems sete escmme sims imitans 


—And Brings Peace to the Old Man. 


I 


8. Above his head the magic mat it twisted and it 
twirled, 

While upon their pipes our little Persian. laddies skirled. 

““Goodness,”’ cried the old man, ‘can I believe my 
eyes ? °? 

And he lifted up his hands in very great surprise. 


4, The carpet kept on whirling, and made a lovely breeze, 
And there was not a single horrid fly left now to tease. 


‘“‘Thank you, boys,’? the old man smiled. ‘‘ This is 
indeed a treat.’’ 


And then he gave his friends in need some luscious fruit to eat. 


Cn ee 


(met yt mp ett 


Suddenly, an excited shout came from him. 
“Why, there are some letters here, auntie,” 
he cried, scratching away a piece of moss, “I 


Try and read it—— 
and I'll help you,” said Babs, running 
to join him. 


“You often see them on old sundials. 


” 


In a moment the two youngsters were poring 


over the letters in the worn 
which, faint and moss-covered, were 
very hard to read. 

“T-I-M-E —that’s Time,” laughed 
Tony. “ Wait a bit. I'll write them 
down on the back of this old envelope 
as we make them out,” and he brought 
from his pocket a grubby envelope 
and the stump of a pencil. 

Very slowly, they went round the 
sundial, and the words that Tony 
wrote straggled all over the back of 
the envelope; then, as they came 
back to the spot where they had 
started, Tony ran to his aunt. 

“Listen. We've done it, and it’s 
poetry—and ever so exciting.” 
This is what Tony read: 

“Time here a_ priceless 
holdes, 

Miss not the joye each houre un- 
foldes.” 

“Well, what does 
smiled Aunt Jane. 

“Tt means there’s a treasure buried 
there,” said Tony, in a thrilling 
whisper. ‘‘ That sundial stands for 
Time, and it holds a priceless casket.” 

Aunt Jane did not laugh. 

“T only wish it did,” she whispered, 
and there was the worried look in 
her eyes which Babs had seen there 
before. 

And Babs saw it now, so that, 
running back to the seat, she threw 
her arms round Aunt Jane’s shoulders. 

“What is the matter, auntie 
dear?” she asked. 


stone, 


casket 


it mean?” 


“Nothing that you would understand, my 
dear,”’ was the answer. 
few bad years—what with the floods last season, 


“Your uncle has had a 


can see a ‘T’ and an ‘I ’——” and the drought this, the farm has done badly. 


“It’s an inscription, my dear,” smiled Aunt 
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We’ve had to borrow money on the Manor 


well, if something doesn’t turn up 
soon, we may have to leave it. But, there!’ 
she went on, as she saw the look of blank dismay 
Tony’s faces, “ forget all about it. 
to tell you—and I’ve been silly 
enough to let it all out. Now I'll tell you what 
that that there’s a 
treasure there, but that every hour has its joys— 
like gems in the casket of life—and we mustn’t 
miss one of them. So come on—we'll go and 
see if there are any raspberries left.” 


House, and 


on Babs’ and 
I didn’t mean 


inscription means—not 


“ How terrible if the Manor House went to 
strangers!’ thought Babs and Tony. 

Even when, next morning, they were playing 
in the garden, the sad thought came to them, 
though they tried 
hard to forget it. 

“We must be 


very good while 
we're here, Tony,” 
said Babs. “We 


mustn’t do a thing 
to worry poor Aunt 
Jane.” 

“No fear,” 
claimed Tony. “ I’m 
going to help all I 
can. I know, I saw 
old John rolling the 
paths last night. 
Well, we could do 
that job.” 

“Of course we 
could,” cried Babs, clapping her hands. 
on! Let’s find the roller.” 

Eager to help, they raced off in search of the 
roller, and presently, straining at the handle 
like a pair of cart-horses, they were tugging the 
heavy thing up and down the paths. 

Not until they were ready to drop did they 
let go of the handle and sit down breathlessly 
on the grass border by the path. 

And then, alas, though they didn’t notice it 
the roller was on the crest of the steep path 
that sloped down to the sundial. 

A creak and a rumble made Babs look up, 
and as she saw the roller move, she uttered a 
shrill shout of alarm. 


ex- 


“Come 


‘the swinging handle. 


JUMPY 


“‘ Why are watches like grasshoppers ? ”” 
“ Because they both move by springs.’”’ 


“Oh, Tony! Stop it— 
do!” 

Tony sprang to his feet and made a dive for 
He was too late, however. 
Although his fingers touched the handle, a sudden 
jerk, as the roller gathered speed on the slope, 
whipped it out of his grasp ; and straight for the 
little sunken garden, in the midst of which stood 
the old sundial, it rolled. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Babs, wringing her hands. 

Well might she wring her hands, for the roller 
had ploughed right across one of Aunt Jane’s 
flower beds, leaving a track of crushed and 
broken flowers behind it. And—worse still—it 
bumped into a wooden post, with a crimson 
rose clinging to it. 
With a crash, the 
post fell, while the 
roller, trailing roses 
behind it, plunged 
like an avalanche 
for the old sundial. 

The youngsters 
held their breath. 

Nothing could 
save the sundial 
now. Crash! The 
runaway roller had 
struck its pedestal 
squarely, and the 
sundial, that had 
stood there for so 
many hundreds of 
years, toppled over, breaking into scores of 
fragments as it struck the cobbled path. 

Babs’ face went as white as paper. 

“What will Aunt Jane say ?” she whispered, 
gazing aghast at the wreckage. ‘‘ And—oh, 
here she comes! You tell her what happened, 
Tony.” 

Attracted by the noise, Aunt Jane came 
running from the house, followed by old John 
and a maid. 

“We couldn’t help it, auntie,” faltered poor 
Tony. “ We were rolling the paths—to save 
John work—and the roller ran away when we 
weren't looking. We're so sorry.” 

Aunt Jane did not scold them, but her face 


It's running away. 
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told how sorry she was that the sundial was 
broken. 

“We're auntie,” Tony repeated, 
gazing at it in despair, ‘“ We—we——” And 
then he broke off and, with a sharp cry, went 
scrambling on all fours among the stones. 

Next moment, he straightened up and held 
out a worm-eaten wooden box, with brass hinges 
and clasp that had turned green with age. 

“A casket, auntie,” he cried excitedly. . 

As he shook it, the bottom dropped out, and 


out poured a stream of glittering jewels. 
* * * 


so sorry, 


So Tony’s reading of the riddle was right ; 
but the youngsters did not understand it until 


Aunt Jane told them a story after the jewels 
had been safely locked away. 

“A long time ago, a great-great-great-great 
grandfather of mine lived here. He was a 
Royalist—which meant that he fought for the 
King against the Roundheads. When the 
Roundheads came to capture him, he must have 
hidden his jewels in the old sundial, so that they 
shouldn’t steal them, and written that clue on 
the top. And, just think of it, Tony, you were 
the first one who was clever enough to read it.” 

Tony laughed; and Babs and Aunt Jane 
laughed, too; for now the Manor House would 
not have to be sold. 

THE END 


NOT HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


As soon as Christmas time draws near, 
They say: ‘‘ We’ll get away from here | ”” 


The Dicky-Ducks are well afloat ; 
The ‘‘ Frisky Fox ’’ they call their boat. 
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f? the sons of a Canadian 
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# work clearing a space 
e in the forest when }j 
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M2 The thought # 
flashed into Ned’s #% 
mind that the cause #% 
of the state of terror # 
intowhichtheanimals # 
had been thrown #% 
might bea prairie fire, 
and in feverish haste 3; 
he climbed a tree. # 
“ Be careful, Ned!” #% 

Harry called. = 
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; trees in a state of 
i panic. “Look at 
i «them! ” cried Harry. 
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3. Gaining the high- 
est branches and peer- 
ing over the tree-tops, 
Ned saw a seething 
mass of smoke and 
# flamessweeping across Bea Fa 

# the prairie towards Pah Wel(tnag 
#2 the edge of the forest. [Arr 
# ‘What a_ terrible yy, ZAN ve 
# fire!” he exclaimed 
with a shudder. 
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hie Ha Ml MF ] i 4. In breathless 
a Hs i ‘G)) ye MN |" fl haste, Ned scrambled 

| | i fl Nii KY! il } down to the ground 

We f is ) | | |] again. “ The prairie 
is on fire,” he cried, 
“and the wind is 
driving the flames 
this way! We must 
makearaftand get out 
into the river before 
it sweeps the forest !”” 


5. Fortunately there 
were.several logs ly- 
ing on the river bank, 
and with the aid of 
long poles the two 
boys quickly rolled 
them down the steep 
bank into the water. 
But they were not a 
moment too soon in 


6. Just as they were 
lashing the logs to- 
gether to make their 
raft they could hear 
the crackling of the 
flames and see the 
smoke rolling through 
the trees. Suddenly 
Harry gave a cry of 
dismay and dashed 
back up the bank. 


7. The next minute 

Ned saw him bend 

over the little daugh- 

ter of a trapper whom 

he had gone to rescue, 

and who had sunk Q 
ee as i 


down exhausted in the ont 
i - ) yy pe 


ZA 
pow game je 
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path of the oncoming My 


flames. Picking herup, a 
5 ZEA Z 
Harry dashed back to 


the river. 


8. ‘ Push off, Ned,” 
panted Harry breath- 
lessly, as he placed 
the girl upon the raft. 
“There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost!” 


Thrusting their long 

poles into the stream, 

=| the two boys guided 

| the raft out into the 
river and—— 


g. Helped by the 

swift current that was 

flowing, they were 

soon out of danger 

of the flames that 

swept down to the 

water's edge. “‘ We’re 

all right now!” cried y 

Ned. “And you saved HCA 8 Pll V7, S 
my life,” said the |-.7 (y 
trapper’s little girl. =a He f i f 


FUN AT BUNNY FARM 
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“What means that?” asked Ranulf, when Marian had blown the horn. 


A CHRISTMAS TRUCE 


A grand story of the days of bold Robin Hood. 


on ow hark ye, Boy Edgar,” said Friar 
N Tuck, the genial friar of Robin Hood’s 
band. “See to it that ye tarry not by 

the way. Methinks ere long, by the look of 
yon leaden sky, the old woman will be plucking 
her geese again.” 

“More snow!” cried Boy Edgar, clapping his 
hands. “’Tis real Christmas weather.” 

“ Aye, more snow—too much of it, belikes,” 
grumbled Friar Tuck, lifting the basket he had 
_ just packed. ‘‘ The forest to-night will be no 
place for a lad and a lass. So carry this basket 
of Christmas fare to Dame Martha and haste 
back again. And see to it ye take good care of 
Maid Marian.” 

“Be sure I shall do that,” laughed Boy 
Edgar, hooking the basket, which held one of 


the Friar’s famous venison pasties and other 
dainty fare, over his arm. Art ready, 
Marian ? ” 


Taking Marian’s hand, Edgar stepped into the 
deep snow outside Friar Tuck’s kitchen. 

It was a white world through which the two 
youngest members of Robin Hood’s band made 
their way. Trees and bushes were laden with 
snow, and the ground was covered with a thick, 
white carpet that crunched pleasantly under 
their feet. 

But the children loved it. Never had the 
forest looked prettier than under its white mantle 
of snow, and, as this was Christmas Eve, what 
better weather could one wish for ? 

Dame Martha lived in a tiny cottage, a mile 
away from the outlaws’ secret glade. She was 
an old lady, crippled with rheumatism; and, 
but for Robin Hood and his men, she would 
have had a very hard time indeed, for the merry 
men never passed her cottage but they left 
some present on her doorstep, a bundle of fire- 
wood, perhaps, or a freshly-killed rabbit. 
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Before Marian could answer, Robin Hood and his trusty followers broke from the bushes. 


“She will have a happy Christmas,” laughed 
Marian, as they came in sight of the cottage. 
““ And—oh, look, Edgar!” 

Breaking off in dismay, she pointed to the 
cottage, and Edgar saw that the door stood wide 
open, while, close beside it, was tethered a big, 
black horse. The sound of men’s voices came to 
them faintly across the snow. 

“Who is’t, think you, Edgar?” breathed 
Marian. 

“JT know not,” replied Edgar, with a troubled 
frown. “ But I like not the looks of yon horse. 
’Tis a battle charger. See! We can creep round 
to the back of the cottage and take a peep through 
the window there.” 

Marian’s heart beat faster as, turning aside 
from the path, they crept through the snowy 
bushes and worked round to the back of the 
hovel. There they crouched beside the wall, 
beneath a tiny window that looked into Dame 
Martha’s kitchen. 


Cautiously raising his head, Edgar peeped | 


inside. One glance was enough. Seated in her 
high-backed chair was Dame Martha, and 
crowded into the little kitchen were six men, 
whose raven hair and swarthy skins proclaimed 
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that they were Normans. One of them—a tall, 
youngish man—wore light armour beneath his 
rich cloak, and Edgar guessed that he was the 
owner of the horse. 

“Hearken, woman,” he was saying. “ ’Tis 
known that you are the friend of this knave, 
Robin Hood. I have Prince John’s order that 
Robin is to be caught ere Yuletide be past. So 
tell us where he is to be found, and a silver crown 
shall be yours.” 

Dame Martha shook her silvery head. 

“Never!” she said, in a quiet, determined 
voice. 

“ Marry, then!” cried the young man angrily. 
“We will find lodging for you in my castle of 
Craglands. Mayhap, when you have spent a 
night or two in the dum yeons there, you will find 
your tongue loosened. .Find her cloak,” he went 
on, turning to his men, “ and help her outside. 
And hasten, for I have no mind to be snowbound 
in these forest ways.” 


In helpless despair Edgar and Marian watched 
while Dame Martha was taken from the hut and 
out into the open, where a few feathery flakes 
were already beginning to fall from the snow- 
laden clouds. 


Before Marian could answer, Robin Hood and his trusty followers broke from the bushes. 


“She will have a happy Christmas,” laughed 
Marian, as they came in sight of the cottage. 
“© And—oh, look, Edgar!” 

Breaking off in dismay, she pointed to the 
cottage, and Edgar saw that the door stood wide 
open, while, close beside it, was tethered a big, 
black horse. The sound of men’s voices came to 
them faintly across the snow. 

“Who is’t, think you, Edgar?” breathed 
Marian. 

“JT know not,” replied Edgar, with a troubled 
frown. “ But I like not the looks of yon horse. 
’Tis a battle charger. See! We can creep round 
to the back of the cottage and take a peep through 
the window there.” 

Marian’s heart beat faster as, turning aside 
from the path, they crept through the snowy 
bushes and worked round to the back of the 
hovel. There they crouched beside the wall, 
beneath a tiny window that looked into Dame 
Martha’s kitchen. 


Cautiously raising his head, Edgar peeped | 


inside. One glance was enough. Seated in her 
high-backed chair was Dame Martha, and 
crowded into the little kitchen were six men, 
whose raven hair and swarthy skins proclaimed 
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that they were Normans. One of them—a tall, 
youngish man—wore light armour beneath his 
rich cloak, and Edgar guessed that he was the 
owner of the horse. 

“Hearken, woman,” he was saying. “ ’Tis 
known that you are the friend of this knave, 
Robin Hood. I have Prince John’s order that 
Robin is to be caught ere Yuletide be past. So 
tell us where he is to be found, and a silver crown 
shall be yours.” 

Dame Martha shook her silvery head. 

“Never!” she said, in a quiet, determined 
voice. 

“ Marry, then!” cried the young man angrily. 
“We will find lodging for you in my castle of 
Craglands. Mayhap, when you have spent a 
night or two in the dum yeons there, you will find 
your tongue loosened. .Find her cloak,” he went 
on, turning to his men, “ and help her outside. 
And hasten, for I have no mind to be snowbound 
in these forest ways.” 

In helpless despair Edgar and Marian watched 
while Dame Martha was taken from the hut and 
out into the open, where a few feathery flakes 
were already beginning to fall from the snow- 
laden clouds. 


Phe tall man was Ranulf 


Craglands,’ 


“Thad heard that, though he is a Norman, he is 


a just man, 


Dame Martha to prison—and just 
teo, when all men should live in 
goodwill, "Tis both mean and cruel of him!” 


Maid Marian nodded her head 


“She must be rescued,” shi 
breathed, her eyes flashing. 
“ How ?”’ demanded Edgar. 
“Robin Hood ne’er deserted a 
loyal friend,” said Marian. “ We 


must run back to the seeret glade 


and tell the merry men what 
hath happened. Come!” 
Grasping Edgar's hand, she 


drew him away from the wall. 
It was snowing faster now—big, 
feathery flakes that almost blotted 
out the trees. Only after a long 
search did the children manage to 
find the path by which they had 
come, and still it snowed harder, 
till the world seemed nothing 
but a mass of whirling, dancing 
snowflakes. 

Once Marian rolled headlong 
down a bank into a deep drift, 
sinking in it so far that Boy 
Edgar had all he could do to pull 
her out again. But, thinking of 
poor Dame Martha, she did not 
even wait to brush the caked snow 
from her cloak. 

“We must hurry!” she panted. 

Hurry they did, running and 
stumbling through the blinding 
snow ; but the secret glade, where 
the outlaws would be busily pre- 


paring for their Christmas feast, seemed as far 


away as ever. 


“Marry, ‘tis the longest mile I ever knew,’ 


grumbled — Edgar. “ And—and 


paused, staring at the dark thicket that loomed 
“We have 


suddenly out of the whirling storm. 
strayed from the path, Marian ! ” 


There was no doubt about it ; they were lost 


the new 
said Edgar, his face red and angry. 


But ‘tis sorry justice taking poor 
at Yuletide, 


peace 


in the forest. Tt was a bad enough plight at any 
time ; butit was the thought of poor Martha being 
led away to spend her Christmas in some dark 
dungeon that brought tears to Maid Marian’s eyes. 

“Oh, Edgar ! “We must find 
our way to the glade—we must ! Oh, if you had 
but brought your horn we could sound the call.” 


lord of 


” she gasped. 
and 


n 
~ 


; 


en : 


1. ‘* That farmer man is most unkind to treat his donkey so,’’ 
Said Puck to Pot and Pan, ‘‘ and it is time he ought to know 
Much better than to keep the poor thing standing here like this, 
While he sits having forty winks and snoring in his bliss. 


2. Pot and Pan they both agreed with what Puck had to say. 
“It’s time that selfish farmer was a lesson taught,” said they. 
“So while he sleeps we will prepare for him a nice surprise 
And make him wonder when he wakes, can he believe 


his eyes.’’ 
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Edgar slipped his arm comfortingly round her 
shoulders. , 
“Don’t worry, Maid Marian. I warrant we’ll 
find the path ere long,” he told her reassuringly. 
“°Tis this way, I’m sure.” 


, 


He 


But, though they hunted everywhere, they did 
not find the path, which was deeply buried in 
fresh snow. Edgar put his hands to his mouth 
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and shouted his loudest Not even an echo towards the sound that was now clearer and 
answered him, And now, with the snow falling nearer. 


more heavily than ever, it was beginning to grow Sure enough, before they had gone many yards, 

dark, the white shape of a horseman loomed up out of 
Suddenly Marian caught Edgar’s ann. the driving snow. Behind him, several other 
“What was that?” she whispered. ‘I heard — figures trudged grumblingly on foot. 

something that sounded like metal —” Edgar ran up to the horseman. 


“Prithee, good sir,” he cried. 
“ Canst tell us the way to——” 

The horseman shook the snow 
from his cloak and looked down ; 
and Edgar could not help uttering 
a gasp of dismay—for the man was 
< none other than Ranulf, the lord 
? of Craglands and the enemy of 
Robin Hood. And the men behind 
him were the Norman soldiers 
who had dragged Dame Martha 
from her cottage. Edgar could 
see Martha in their midst, carried 
in a rude litter since she was too 
weak to walk. 

“The way!” echoed Ranulf, 
with a hard laugh. “ Marry, we 
are in no better plight than you. 
I had thought to ask you the same 
question. Plague take the snow. 
Do you dwell in the forest ? ” 

Edgar hardly knew what to 
say. If Ranulf guessed that 
they belonged to Robin Hood’s — 
band, he would take them along 
with Dame Martha to Craglands 
and they would spend Christmas 
in prison, 


ish Farmer a Lesson 


—The Self 


ae 


8. Then the donkey they unloaded to give it a nice rest, 
And in some of the farmer’s clothes the animal they dressed. 
** Tee-hee-hee ! ’’ they softly smiled. ‘‘ This is a lovely joke. 
That farmer man will find it hard to recognise his ‘ moke ’ |”? 
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. The donkey it was fully dressed when up the farmer leapt 
And wondered what had happened to his Neddy while he slept. 
** Hee-haw ! ’? brayed the donkey, while Puck and Pan and Pot Norman looked searchingly at him. 
They simply shook with laughter at the shock that “ And ‘yet you are lost,” said 

farmer got. ae ee - 
> Ranulf. I would help you if 
I could, but, for my own part, I 
For a moment Boy Edgar listened, and then he, would give ten gold pieces to be seated with a 


too, heard the sound which Maid Marian’s sharp good meal in front of me. What is in your 


“Y-yes,” he stammered, as the 


ears had caught. basket ?” 

It was the chink of a horse’s harness. Edgar drew back the white cloth, 

“We must be near the packhorse road,” he “A venison pasty, i’ sooth!” cried Ranulf, 
cried excitedly. ‘Come! Whoever it is, he will smacking his lips. “ Give it me, lad, and you shall 
tell us where we are.” have a gold piece for’t.” 

And grasping Marian’s hand, he drew her It was useless for Edgar to protest that the 
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had been meant for Dame Martha’s 
Christmas dinner, so he passed it up without a 
word, Ranulf cut himself a slice and handed the 


rest back. 


pasty 


“Keep what remains for you and your sister,” 
he said: ‘1’ sooth, never have I tasted such a 
pasty! An you could show me where T could 
sit down to such fare, I would give you whatever 
you asked for.” 

“ Wouldst give it me, too, Sir Knight ?” asked 
Marian shyly, speaking for the first time. 

“Why, yes, of course,” replied Ranulf. 

“Mayhap I can show the 
laughed Marian. “ Bid 
yon man lend me the horn that 
hangs from his shoulder.” 

The Norman handed over his 
horn, and Marian puffing her 
cheeks, blew her hardest into 
it. A call went ringing through 
the snowy forest—a call which, 
Marian knew, would bring the 
men in Lincoln green hurrying 
to her help, should 


way,” 


they be within 
earshot. 

“What means 
that?” asked 
Ranulf, when 


Marian had blown 
the horn for the 
third time. 

Before she could 
answer, three men, with feathered 
caps, with staves and swords in 
their hands, broke from the 
bushes. They were Robin Hood 
and his trusty friends, Little 
John and Will Scarlet ; and at 
the sight of the Normans they 
hastened forward. 

“A trap!” roared Ranulf, as 
he saw the outlaws coming to- 
wards him. 


I wish 


C forget 
Marian turned to the Norman. 


“Nay. ’Tis no trap,” she 
called out. ‘‘ Hearken, Robin. 
Ranulf of Craglands has promised 


wet. 
Tose. 


your toes !”” 


WISHES AND FISHES 


“Qoooh ! ”’ said Tinkerbell, “how 


You were a fairy, and J a fish!” 
“Nay,”’ said the goldfish, “don’t 


That under the water’s cold and 


Stay above in your house in a 


L will for a share in our 
Lask but one thing.’ She 
to the Norman’s. “ Dame 


to give me what 
Christmas dinner. 
raised her face 
Martha’s freedom.” 

“ And you shall have it,” cried Ranulf. “T’ 
sooth, you are a brave lass.” 

Robin lowered his sword. 

“ And you, Sir Ranulf, are welcome to join in 
our Christmas feast. Methinks the snow will be 
too deep for you to reach Craglands to-night. So 
for the season of peace you shall be our guest.” 

And that was the happiest Christmas Marian 
and Edgar ever remembered. 
Robin Hood and Ranulf sat 
together at the festive board 
which groaned with all the good 
things Friar Tuck had cooked. 

Roast geese, venison pasties, 
pheasants from the forest, par- 
tridges and hares from the 
fields, boar’s head with gilded 
tusks, plump trout from the 
stream, freshly caught that 
morning by Robin’s men; wood 
pigeons, snipe and quail followed 
by great rich Christmas puddings 
with holly on the top, apple pies, 
crab apple jellies, mince pies, 
blancmange and piles of fresh 
fruit that had been laid in for the 
winter months. 

“Why, ’tis a feast worthy of a 
king!” cried Ranulf. 

“Nay, good sir,” laughed 
Robin Hood, “‘ say ’tis worthy of 
the new lord of Craglands! Our 
most honoured guest ! ” 

Ranulf’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the compliment. 

“T thank you,” he replied. 
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And, when at last the season 
of Christmas was over, Ranulf 
went back to his castle of Crag- 
lands, without Martha and 
without Robin. For ever after- 
wards he and Robin Hood were 
the best of triends. 

THE END 


Now fly away fast, or I’ll nibble 
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THE LITTLE y 
, LAPLANDERS of 


Here’s Ting, the Laplander, you see. 
There’s no one jollier than she, 
Unless it’s Bing, her small Lap 


brother ; 
They're both as cheery as each 
Nar other. 
4 * mm eT 
They’re dressed in skins, see, through “I say,” says Bing, upon their way, 
and through ; “Tet’s catch a seal.” Says Ting, 
It’s certain that they need them, too ; “ Hurray !” 
Even their house is made of snow, Says Bing, ‘‘ I’ve brought the lines 
For Lapland is SO cold, you know. with me ; [tea.”’ 
“We'll take home seal-meat for our 
& m 54 
x m 


as ee se Bing. ice is thick upon the water, 
They take their sledge an pe eee eee 
5 Wi ay 2 
skim away. SS@. And Bing is even 
And uae dogs go Si braver, so 
racing after ; | braver, : 
Aud the ain - [Fezdonot earns 
swith yak aed : ae , ON,-No, | 
laughter. 
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€ The seal is smiling down below ; 
bs He doesn’t mind the children. No. 
é “They've got no spears. Just let 
& them play, 

é Laughs he. “ ’Twill while the time 
€ away. 

= 

- 
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As Ting and Bing crouch there like 
mice— 

POUND—POUND !—steps come 
along the ice. 

A bear has seen poor Ting and-Bing. 

He’s stalking them like anything. 


‘a x x 
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“ Here’s a seal’s breathing-hole,” says “OH, OH!” Ting starts and gives 
Ting. a cry. 


“ We must keep still as anything, And both the children turn to fly. 8 
Till he comes up to breathe, and But, after them, the bear so white 24 
then— Comes stalking them with all his 8 
We'll see he shan’t go back again.” might. 3 
3 
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Perhaps he might have caught them, 
too, 


But brave young Bing knows what 
to do. 


He seizes up their little sled 
And hurls it at the polar’s head. 


Ls bi me 


And while the polar stops to growl, 

And all the dogs set up a howl, 

Then Ting and Bing and dogs as 
well 

All scamper off in wild pell-mell. 


5 , w 
They reach their home, and, filled 
with fears, 
Their fur-dressed mummy calls, 
“ My dears, 
What have you done?’ She holds 
them tight 


And kisses them with all her might. 


Hh). 


adh oe? 


Che thy 


“ We've lost our sled,’”’ gasps little 
Ting. 

“ The bear has got it,” sobs out Bing. 

“Don’t mind that, dears,” says their 
kind mother. 


“ Daddy will make you both an- 
other.” 
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THE JOLLY CHUMS OF JINGLE’S CIRCUS— 
pen ret 


(1) It was Smiling Sambo, the Pickaninny Page’s idea that he and the per- 
formers of Jingle’s Jolly Cireus should harness Tiny, the performing elephant, 
to the swing boat and make the big fat baby haul them down to the seashore. 
“*Gee up! ’’ chirped Jacko, as he climbed on Tiny’s back. ‘‘ Dat am de way. 
Make him trot. Dis am lubly!’’ smiled Sambo, as they started off. 
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slid under his hind legs and lifted him off his feet. ‘‘ Hi! Get out of the boat— 
there’s no room for you in it! You’re pushing us all overboard, you clumsy 
great thing! What do you mean by it?’ yelled Chubby Chuckles. ‘‘ Dis am 
de emergency exit! ’’ cried Sambo, as he shot over the back of the boat. 
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—SET OFF BOATING AND GET A SOAKING 


O) 
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(3) The next moment Tiny and Jacko had the swing boat all to themselves, and 
into the sea it went slipping with a great splash, while the others came tumbling 
after. ‘‘ Whoa, back! Stop pushing behind! ’’ howled Chubby. ‘‘ Put on de 
four-wheel brakes ! ’? yelled Sambo. But there was no stopping once they had 
started. Into the sea Chubby Chuckles, Merry Max, and Sambo went. 
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(4) Dear, dear! They did get a ducking ! “ What a funny way to go bathing! ”” 

laughed Trixie and Nip Nimble, as the upset children waded ashore. ‘I didn’t 

want to come, but they made me. Now they are sorry for it! ’? trumpeted 

Tiny, laughing all over his jolly fat face. Then he filled his trunk with water 
—and gave them a shower-bath for luck. 
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? THAT DEAR OLD CLOCK. 


When our clock strikes I always dread 
To look, for fear it’s time for bed ; 
And when we leave our play to see, 
It seems to smile and wink at me. 
e « e 


Oh, wouldn't it be lots of fun 


If we could be wound up to run. 
And never had to stop 


ei S our play, 
Nor lose a minute all 
GIVING CONCERTS. the day > 
We gave a fine concert, Betty and I, . e © 
On Christmas Eve, when the lights T love our clock when | 
were dim; am ill— 
And both of us made our fingers fly I hear it tick when all 
At piano duets, like anything. is still, ; 
rs 8 e| And in the dark it says 
The piano was only a table, you know, ae to me : 
But we played it in style from end to I'm here to 
endl keep you 
We crossed our hands, went fast and company. A 
slow 
Till we nearly forgot it wasall pretend. 
e e e 


We dressed all up with the longest 
trains, 
Mamma’s old party gowns, every one. 
And also she lent us her rings 
and chains, 
Oh, giving concerts 
jolly good fun! 
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The Story of an Ill Wind that Blew Good 


OLLIE DEANE glanced towards the clock 
M above the headmistress’s desk and 
then, with teeth clenched desperately, 

bent down to her work again. 


Only five minutes more, and so far she had. 


only worked three sums out of the eight of 
the examination paper. She was almost sure 
she had failed. F 

And so very much depended upon this scholar- 
ship examination. If she failed, she would have 
to leave St. Agatha’s school and go to work 
in some stuffy office, for Mother could no longer 
afford to pay her fees and buy her books as well. 

Mollie could have cried. 

Until that horrid arithmetic paper had come 
along, she had done so well. In geography, 
history, domestic science she had answered 
every question without faltering; but how 
could she hope to pass when she had done only 


three sums out of eight? And those three sums 
might be wrong as well. 

She looked at her paper again. The figures 
seemed ‘to be all jumbled up, and nothing she 
could do would straighten them out. 

The seconds ticked by. Nora Standish, who 
sat at the next desk, had worked all her sums 
through twice, and was drawing funny faces on 
her blotting paper. Three of the other girls 
had finished, too; but Mollie struggled on, getting 
more in a muddle as she went on. 

At last, the headmistress rose from her desk. 

“ Time, girls,” she called out. “ Put down your 
pens and fasten your papers together.” 

Mollie obeyed. How horribly untidy her 
papers looked—full of mistakes and alterations 
and crossings-out. But she felt too wretched to 
be ashamed of them as she handed them to the 
mistress. 
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\s the girls all filed out of the examination 
chattering excitedly, Nora Standish came 
to her. 


Mollie?” 
What 


they 
“How many did you do ? 
answer did you get to the third ? ” 


weren't 
said Nora. 


easy sums, 


Mollie almost choked as she answered. 

“T didn’t do it. 
three of them,” 
they were hard.” 

Nora was a kind-hearted girl, and she knew 
how much depended upon Mollie winning the 
scholarship. She slipped her arm into Mollie’s 
and said : 


I couldn't. 
she burst out. 


I could do only 
“And I think 


“Never mind, Mollie. It’s the English paper 
this afternoon, and you'll do ever so well on 
that. There’s no one can touch you there. 
My spelling”—she pulled a wry face—‘ is 
simply awful, and I know it!” 

Mollie did not linger in 
the cloak-room. She could 
not bear to hear the other 
girls comparing answers, and 
she quickly pulled on her 
hat and coat and ran out into 
the chilly, windswept street. 

“T don’t want to go home, 
either,” she told herself. 
“Mother will want to know 
how I’ve got on, and she 
will be so disappointed when 
she hears how badly I’ve 


done. But it’s no use 
worrying, I suppose. It won’t 
make matters better, 
anyway.” 


And she tried to force a 
brave smile as she bent her 
head to the blustering wind. 

That wind gave her plenty 
to think about. It was a 
real March wind, the sort that 
sets the trees tossing and 
blows the tiles off the roofs— 
such a fierce, blustering wind 
that Mollie could lean up 
against it and had to hold 
on her hat with both hands. 
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y 
hee of 


“Td think I’d had the greatest luck 
If I had only just ONE duck. fi 
But Hans, the Dutch boy, he has three; OF 
1 only wish that I were he !”? 


Had Mollie been in merry mood she would 
have found plenty to amuse her during that 
journey home. Here was a young fellow chasing 
his bowler hat as it rolled dewn the street ; then 
there was the butcher’s boy, stumbling along 
with his blue apron blown over his head. But 
Mollie was not in the mood for smiling, and she 
hurried home to dinner by the shortest possible 
cut. 

The shortest way home was by Poulter’s 
Ferry. 

Poulter’s Ferry was really a wooden foot- 
bridge that spanned the river and, until the new 
bridge was built, saved a walk of nearly half 
a mile. So many people used it during the 
day that the town council had decided to build 
a new and better bridge. 

Mollie hurried on to the shaky old bridge. 

How the wind blew there ! 
It swept down the river 
valley with such force that 
it seemed to rock the crazy 
bridge. 

A lady’s attaché case blew 
open, and before she could 
tefasten the snap, out came 
a swirl of papers and went 
fluttering away on the wind. 

Then came the second 
accident, and Mollie forgot 
all about the papers. 

A little boy lost his cap, 
and, as it was lifted from 
his head, he made a grab 
at it, slipped on the worn 
boards of the bridge, and 
fell. The next instant he 
had rolled under the railing, 
and—splash! he was in the 
river, 

Mollie was nearest to him 
when it happened. Her own 
troubles were forgotten on 
the instant, and being one 
of the best swimmers in 
the school, with a certificate 
life-saving, 
hesitated. 


she never 


Scrambling en to the railing, she joined her 
hands and dived 

As she cut the water, the little boy came to the 
surface, velling lustily 

Mollie, shaking the wet hair out of her eyes, 
caught him by the shoulder, 

“There! You're all right now. 
You out ever so quickly,” she smiled. 


We'll have 


But it 
river 


was said than done. The 
heavy rains, and the 
current Was very much stronger than Mollie 
had dreamed. 


easicr 


was swollen by 


Struggle as she might, she could make no 
headway, and, hampered by her sodden clothes 
and the terror of 
the little boy 
found herself 
being whirled to- 
wards where they 
were building the 
new bridge. 

There a dam 
had been _ built 
across the stream, 
and all the water 
had to go through 
a narrow gap 
about a. yard 
wide, where it 
boiled and foamed 
angrily. 

What would 
happen if she and 
the boy were 
swept into that 
Mollie did not 
dare to think. 

But her brave 
attempt at rescue 
had been seen 
by the workmen 
on the _ bridge. 
One of them, with 
a stout pole in his 
hands, ran nimbly 
across the plat- 
form against the 
dam, and, reach- 


FIRST 


she 


Ting-a-ling ! Ting-a-ling ! 
Hear the dainty harebells ring. 

“* Yours are best,’’ the Flower Queen cries. 
“* Fairy-boy, receive your prize ! ”” 
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ing the gap as Mollie and the boy were on the 


point of being swept into its raging waters, 
thrust the pole across it. 

“There! Catch hold of that!” he shouted, 
at the same time dropping to his knees on the 
edge of the platform. “ I’ll take the little fellow 
I’ve got him. Keep hold of the pole.” 

Mollie clutched at the pole. At the same 
moment the workman, seizing the boy by 
the shoulders, jerked him out of the water 
and on to the platform, passing him to one 
of his mates who had dashed after him across 
the platform. 

It seemed to Mollie that her arms were being 
wrenched = from 
their sockets by 
the force of the 
current, and that 
she must let go 
of the pole, when 
the workman 
grasped her, drew 
her close to the 


platform, and 


gently drew her to 
safety. 

“That was 
plucky of ye, 
missie,” he said. 
“That little 
chap’s got to 


thank ye for his 
life, for this bit 0’ 
river is dangerous 
wi’ currents and 
deep holes. How 
are ye feeling >?” 

Mollie smiled 
wanly. 

“The sooner 
you're home to 
bed, missie, the 
better. Where 
do you live ? 
Park Grove. I'll 
see ye there, as 
tis nearly knock- 
ing-off time.” 


But t 
had witnessed the accident, ¢ 


Mrs 


vere happened to be a doctor ma car who 
nd he drove Mollie 
to bed at 


home, telling Deane to put her 
ones 


“And don’t let het 
Vil not say what wil 


stir till to-morrow,” he 


f 


happen.” 
Mollie. 
English exam. this afternoon, and I 


ean't go to bed,” burst out 
It's the 


shan't have a chance to win the scholarship.” 


> doctor smiled. 


scholarship won't help you if you get 

pneumonia,” he said. 
So off Mollie went to 

anc 


ved, despite all her pro- 


tests, she said good-bye to all her hopes of 
a scholarship as the hours went by. 

The English paper was 
over now, of course. Mollie buried her face in 
She had so wanted to 
stay at St. Agatha’s and had worked so hard 
or the scholarship exam! Then, hearing a light 
step at the bedside, she looked up and saw 
Nora Standish. 

Nora sat down on the edge of the bed and put 
yer arm round Mollie’s shaking shoulders. 

““What’s the matter, Mollie, dear?” 

“T’ve lost the scholarship,’ sobbed Mollie. 
“JT did ever so badly on the arithmetic, and now 
*ve missed the English.” . 

Nora was smiling. 

“That doesn’t matter. The English paper 
was postponed from this afternoon until 
Monday. And it doesn’t matter how badly 
you did in arithmetic, because no one will 
ever know.” 


Half-past four came. 


her pillow and cried. 


“Why?” asked Mollie wonderingly, hoping 


again as she heatd that she still had a chance 
at the English. 

“Of course, you haven't heard about it, said 
Nora. 
Mills, the new teacher, was taking the papers 
home to correct when her case came open, and 
the wind blew all the papers away.” 

Mollie sat up in bed with a jerk 
wiped the tears from her lashes. 
bright with excitement and the colour had come 
back to her cheeks. 

“ Blown away ?” 

“ Yes, blown into the river at Poulter’s Ferry, 
Mollie,” nodded Nora, her eyes twinkling merrily, 
“and now your silly arithmetic paper is on its 
way to the sea, and mine is keeping it company!” 

“Why, I saw the accident happen,” cried 
Mollie, “ and I felt quite sorry for the poor lady.” 

“Oh, you need not waste any sympathy on 
her,” laughed Nora. ‘‘She did not get into 
trouble.”” 

“That means we'll have to do another paper,” 
Mollie said. 

“Yes; and you'll do lots better next time,” 
said Nora. : 

And she was right, for at her second try 
Mollie managed to get six out of the eight sums 
tight. 

And you will all agree with me that Mollie 
got no more than she deserved when she came out 
top of the scholarship list. 

“And I’m going to stay at St. Agatha’s for 
three more years,’”’ she told Nora. “ All because 
of a March wind!” 


“Everybody is laughing over it. Miss 


Hastily she 
Her eyes were 


THE END 


THE PIXIES PLAY AT LEAP-FROG 
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THE SIX SQUARES PUZZLE 
H™ is a good little puzzle with which to catch your chum. 
g eee 8 peste 8 First of all draw six squares on a sheet of paper, and a) 
‘ i } then take twelve counters (buttons or coins would do) and place H 
oe 0---98 them on the corner of each square, as is shown in the first dia- @----@---@ 
: H gram. Nowtell your chum that he must take away three counters, 5 H 
S-~ S res © and yet leave only three squares. He will spend quite a long 8 “® 
: ; i time trying to do it! The second little sketch will show you : H 
8-8-8 how it is done, and it is really quite simple when you know the 6-...8 
solution, isn’t it ? 
<] ic) 8 
THE VANISHING SQUARE 
if ose is a catchy little match-trick that you can play 
on your friends at the next party to which you go. 
Place twelve matches in the positions you see in the 
_——————— ¥ 
first little picture, making four squares, and ask one 
of the party if he can turn those four squares into 
three without taking any of the matches away, and 
—=— 


still keeping the squares to the same size. 

It sounds almost impossible, doesn’t it? But the 
second little picture shows you that you have only to 
Temove two matches from each of two opposite 
corners, and place them next to the right-hand lower 
corner, and there you are! 


gS - i] 8 
A MATCH SQUARE PUZZLE 
hae twenty-four matches, and lay them on the 
table as shown in the first little diagram. 

The puzzle is to remove four matches from the 
figure in such a way that seven complete squares 
only shall be left. 

If you look at.the second diagram you will find 
dotted lines in the top left and bottom right-hand 
corners. These lines indicate the matches which must 
be removed. Try this puzzle on your chum. It is 
not quite so easy as it would appear. 
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Bang! Off went the Squive’s high-crowned hat. 


THE SNOWBALL THAT MISSED 


A Touching Story 


HERE was snow everywhere—on the roofs, 
on the quadrangle and on the fields be- 
yond. It had come in the night, silently 

and softly, and when the boys of Selhurst School 
crowded to their dormitory window that morning, 
they found that the world had changed from a 
drab, bare place to a fairyland of glistening white. 

“Tsn’t it just splendid, boys?” cried Tony 
Holland, of the Third Form, clapping his hands 
in delight. ‘“ And isn’t it lucky that it should 
come on a half holiday?” 

“Rather !” chorused half a dozen voices. 

“What shall we do?” went on Tony. “TI 
vote we all go down to Selhurst Woods and 
play at trappers and redskins. It will be great 
fun in this snow, and snowballs will make fine 
ammunition. Who’s coming?” 

“T will,” cried one ; and then there was such 
a deafening chorus of ‘‘ And so will I!” that 
Tony had to stuff his fingers into his ears. 

“That’s everybody,” he declared, looking 
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of a Timid Boy 


round the dormitory. 
you, Mousie?” 

And he turned to a pale-faced, shy-looking 
boy, with straw-coloured hair and grey eyes. 

Everybody called him “ Mousie,” because he 
was such a timid little chap, and no one, except 
the masters, of course, ever called him by his 
real name of John Bateman. 

“What about you, Mousie?” asked Tony. 

“ J—I—well, I’m not k-keen on snowballing,” 
stammered Mousie. 

Tony laughed; and there was something in 
his laugh that hurt Mousie just a bit. 

“Of course you're not,” said Tony. ‘‘ You 
never are keen on games, Mousie. You're just 
scared—like a little mouse. Why, if you meta 
village lad and he snowballed you, you’d just run 
away—like a——”’ 

Tony didn’t finish the sentence, but everybody 
knew what that last word was to have been. 
Tony’s lips had shaped to say : 


“ Except—What about 


“ Coward.” 

They looked at Mousie. 
A flush of colour had come 
to his pale face, and his 
hands were clenched tight- 
ly, but he said nothing as 
he turned away from the 
window. 


Perhaps he was a 
coward. Anyway, he 
didn’t like rough games ; 
but it was not because he 
was afraid that he had 
refused to goto Selhurst 
Woods that afternoon. 
Mousie had business of his 
own, which none of the 
Selhurst boys knew about. 

He was going to see a 
chum. She was a little lame girl who lived with 
her invalid mother in a tiny cottage at the edge 
of the woods. Mousie had met her in the 
autumn, when she was looking for firewood 
among the trees, and he had carried the big 
bundle back to the cottage for her. He had 
met her lots of times since, and Stella—for 
that was his friend’s name—had found the 
work of wood-gathering much easier. It was 
always Mousie who plunged into the thickets in 
search of dead wood, always Mousie who dragged 
the pile back to the cottage and helped to chop 
it afterwards, into pieces ready for the fire. 

And so Mousie 
was very rarely seen 
on the football field 
and very often seen 
with Stella about 
the lanes and in 
Selhurst Woods, 
though none of his 
schoolfellows had 
ever seen him there. 

There was very 
little work done at 
school that morning. 

Everybody was 
thinking about the 
snow, wondering if 


SEASONABLE 


** One swallow doesn’t make a summer.’? 
** No, but one frog can make a spring.”” 


A SHARP ONE 


** When is a boat like a knife ? ” 
«© When it’s a cutter.’* 
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it would thaw before the 
afternoon. But dinner- 
time came, and, though 
there was a round, red 
sun in the sky, the snow 
was crisp and firm under- 
foot. 

It was a splendid after- 
noon for snowballing. 

Mousie was the first to 
leave the school. With a 
warm muffler about his 
ears and a pair of thick 
woollen gloves on his 
hands, he raced across the 
snow-covered fields to- 
wards the woods; and 
by the time Tony Holland 
and his chums came 
through the gateway, all of them yelling and 
throwing snowballs, he was only a far-away speck 
that no one noticed. 

“Hurrah for the snow!” shouted Tony, 
moulding a firm snowball. ‘‘ Now I’ll tell you 
what the gameis. Dick Penny and I are trappers 
and the rest of you are redskins We go to set 
our traps in the woods, and you try to capture 
us. Then we have a snowball fight. So come 
on! Let’s be quick and get to the woods.” 

Soon they came to the woods, where the 
trees, with snow deep on every branch and twig, 
looked like trees on a Christmas card. 

“Now,” 
Tony, scrambling 
over the fence. 
“You give Dick 
and me ten min- 
utes’ start, then 
you can follow our 
tracks.” 

Tony and Dick 
sprang away into 
the undergrowth, 
scattering clouds of 
snow. 


“We must find 
a place that we can 
use as a fort,” 


said 


1. Percy Porker had a lovely hamper, packed with good things, 
sent to him the other morning. So like a greedy little pig he 


thought he would keep it all to himself. 


carried his hamper along. 


panted Tony, as they ran. “ Then 
we must make lots and lots of 
ammunition.” 

“Here’s just the place,” cried 
Dick Penny, when, bursting into a 
clearing, they saw before them three 
felled trees, so placed on the ground 
that they formed a triangle. ‘Inside 
there we'll be able to hold them at 
bay easily. Come on! Let’s make 
snowballs—like mad.” 

Springing into the “‘ fort,” they set 
to work to make ammunition, and 
soon they had quite a tall pyramid 
of round, hard snowballs all ready. 

“Those will give them something 
to go on with,” laughed Tony, eyeing 
“It’s time they were here now.” 

“Sh-sh!”’ whispered Dick, 
knees behind one of the logs. 
I believe I can hear them.” 


dear no. 


the pile. 


dropping to his 
“ Keep down! 


“Yes,” hissed Tony excitedly, as the crunch 
of footsteps on the crisp snow came clearly to 
his ears. ‘“‘They’re coming down the path 
yonder.” 

For a moment they crouched behind the logs, 
each of them lovingly fingering a snowball and 
with his eyes on the path, along which the first 
tedskin would appear. 

“Sounds as if there’s only one of them,” 
whispered Tony. ‘‘ And—oh, my hat!” 


_ Perey Porker Makes a Great Mistake 


“*T hope no one sees 
me, I want to have a jolly feast all to myself,’’ he said, as he 


2. But Percy Porker’s selfish wish did not come true. 


The last exclamation left his lips 
as, round a bend in the path, came 
a lonely figure. It was not one of 
the Selhurst boys, but a big man, with 
a high-crowned hat on his head, rid- 
ing breeches and leather leggings. 
Tony gasped with dismay as he 
recognised Squire Barker, the owner 
of the woods. 

And then a dreadful thing hap- 
pened. 

From the bushes at the clearing’s 
edge a snowball whizzed. It seemed 
that it might have been meant for 
the two boys in the “ fort,” but the 
Squire happened to be right in its 


Oh, 


He had not gone far when he heard Mrs. Porker and 


the boys coming. 
They won’t see it in there,’’ he chuckled softly, as he dropped 
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**]T will hide the hamper in the rain-barrel. 


the basket into the tub. 


path, and—bang !—off went his high-crowned 
hat, and the snowball plastered over it. 

He gave a roar like a bull, looking round for 
the person who had thrown the snowball. 

Unfortunately, at that moment, Tony happened 
to pop up his head to see what all the noise was 
about, and before he could duck down again the 
Squire had seen him. 

“There you are, you rascal!” he thundered. 
“Come out of it, boy, this moment !” 

And without troubling to pick up his hat he 
dashed forward and, catching Tony by the 
shoulder, pulled him to his feet. 

“There now!” he stormed. 
you got to say for yourself? 


“What have 
Is there any 


reason why I shouldn't give you a good hiding ? ” 

“N-no!” stammered Tony. “ Except that 
I d-didn’t throw the snowball.” 

But the Squire didn’t seem to believe him. 
He just glanced at the pile of snowballs which 
the boys had prepared for the redskins and, 
with a snort, gripped the big stick he carried. 

“Umph! Looks like it,” he growled. “ If 
you’d had the courage to own up, I might have 
let you off. No harm in snowballing, but there’s 
a lot of harm in being too cowardly to tell the 
truth.” 

“But we didn’t throw it—really and truly, 
sir,” Tony insisted. 

The Squire grunted. 

«You can have your choice. 


Take your hiding 


the boys right up to the rain-barrel. 


break up this old butt for firewood,’”’ she said. ‘‘ All right,’’ 
And then they set to work with their axes. 


replied the boys. 
“Oh, look, there is something inside,”’ cried Harry 


here like men, or I'll come up to 
school and see the headmaster. I'll 
give you a minute to make up your 
minds.” 

Before half the minute was gone, 
however, a voice that was quiet but 
steady broke in. 

“T threw it, sir.” 

“ Mousie !” gasped Dick and Tony 
in surprise, and swinging round, they 
saw that pale-faced John Bateman, 
seeming paler than ever with his lips 
tightly closed and his eyes bright, 
had stepped from the bushes. 


5 Percy. 
They were even more surprised 
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than relieved. Mousie had snowballed the 
Squire, and then had the courage to own up— 
it seemed impossible. Why, thought Tony, 
had he been in Mousie’s shoes, he would have 
taken to his heels as soon as the Squire had 
spoken about a thrashing. 

“YOU!” gasped the Squire, red in the face. 
“Come here!” 

Very slowly Mousie walked across the clearing, 
and the Squire, who had released Tony, caught 
his arm. 

“ Do you know what’s going to happen to you, 
my boy ?” he said. 

Mousie glanced at the stick, and a slight shudder 
shook his shoulders. 

“Yes, sir. You—you’re going to whip me.” 

“Whip you,” said the Squire. ‘So 
you’d like the thrashing, eh? All 
tight. os 

And now happened the most sur- 
prising thing of all. 

A little lame girl limped across 
the snow, two great tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

‘Please, sir, don’t,” she begged 
“ John didn’t throw it. I did. But 
I didn’t mean to hit you, sir. I 
threw it at those boys.” She pointed 
to Tony and Dick. ‘‘ They were 
horrid. They called him a coward, 
because he wouldn’t play at snow- 
balling. They didn’t know he'd 
promised to help me gather firewood. 


Hare. 


MRS. PORKER| 
PUT it THERE 
It PAYMENT 

JFOR_ OUR worK{t 


to reward us for our labours! ”’ they cried. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ groaned 


“Instead of having all tne good things to myself I 
Shall have to beg for a share of my hamper.’”’ 


Tony and Dick blushed to the roots of their 
hair. Neither of them thought 
that Mousie was a coward. It was brave of him 
to come out to save them; it was even braver 
to have done it to shield this little lame girl. 

, Tony stepped forward and gripped 


for a moment now 


* said Mousie without hesitation. 
“Then I'll tell you what,” went on Tony, 
forgetting about the Squire. “ We'll help you 


gather that firewood, and when we’ve got enough 
you shall play with us—you and—— 

“ Stella,” laughed Mousie. 

Picking up his hat the Squire brushed the snow 
from it with his sleeve. 

“Well, I’m not sorry that snowball went as- 


” 


tray,” he smiled. ‘‘ Seems it may do a lot of 
good, afterall. And I'll give you boys permission 
to gather as much dead wood as you like from 
my woods this afternoon.” 

And you may be sure the Selhurst boys took 
full advantage of that offer. Trappers and 
redskins all set to work, gathering branches and 
logs, until the wood-shed at Stella’s home was 
stacked to the roof with fuel enough to last all 
through the winter. 

Then came the game; and Mousie and Stella 
enjoyed it as much as anybody. 

They knew the woods from end to end, and 
were only too eager to show Tony and his chums 
the secret haunts of the wild folk that lived among 
the trees. 

In an old, ivy-covered oak Mousie pointed to 
the hollow where an old tawny owl was moping, 
awaiting nightfall, when it would set off to hunt 
for food. Further on Stella showed the boys the 
great heaps of chalk and the deep holes 
burrowed in the ground beneath the roots of 
the trees by badgers. But to-day, of course, 
the badgers’ earths were called caves in which 
savage bears lived. The old tawny owl was a 
fierce eagle. 

Finally the redskins and trappers crept close 
to the gamekeeper’s hut and, peering round a 
clump of holly, saw him busily oiling his double- 
barrelled gun. Then, tired but very happy, the 
boys set off for the school while Stella went home. 

THE END 


FAIRY BATH NIGHT 


Bath salts, towels and sponges, 
Toothpaste, brush, and soap. 


The little falry maiden 
Will like her bath, I hope. 
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: WHEN THE STAG CHARGED 


a I. “There’s a fierce =e “fs LB, 

a stag about,’ young ~— a: 

a Duncan McKay, a é 
i cottar’s son, warned 
a the laird, who was 
*# taking his grand- 
daughter for a walk 
# along the lake shore. 


pe “Thank you, laddie YZ yy | 

< —we'll look out for (AW (Va Yi 

ait,” said the laird. =a N i, \ 

: za aN “3 

R 

a 

Pi 2. But they had not 

gone many yards 

a when the stag sprang 

« from behind a boul- 

x der where it had 

& been lurking and 

a glared at them an- 

¥ grily. “ Run, sir, 
run!” shouted 


young Duncan, 
who saw the danger 
they were in. 


} 


) 
3. Taking his little yy 
grand-daughter by y 
the hand, the laird 
ran with her as fast 


as ever he could. A 
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ane yy 
moment the stag VANS 
stood watching them | WW { YW. 
as if satisfied that it oy AB) 
had dri th ff iy (gly ri SFB 
bs in fit ties then sade «: Py) UA | Ub y 
a in inght ; SV KY | I Wi yh Wy 
go deniy— Eb WA WAC EN Hy 
x Zz) ~ WN A bay \W, s 
. CCOA~.. \s D D5 NCA, 
NEES ESTES ESSERE TST EST ESTEE SETS SST ESET TESST TESTES EEEE 
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RSSSSASSSSAAASKARABS 


5. The stag was al- 
most upon her when, 
bravely, young Dun- 
can, with never a 
thought for his own 
danger, came rush- 
ing forward to the 
rescue of the little 
girl. In a flying leap 
he seized the stag by 
one of itsantlers, and 
tried to check the 
animal’s speed. 
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4. It changed its 
mind, and, with a 
snort of rage, it 


lowered its head and 
came charging after 
them. At that 
moment, unhappily, 
the laird’s grand- 
daughter tripped 
and fell. ‘I must 
save her!’ cried 
Duncan, realising 
the girl’s danger. 
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6. The snorting, in- 
furiated animal 
threw him aside, but 
again the plucky 
Highland laddie 
seized an antler and 
hung on desperately. 
In trying to shake 
him off again the 
stag stumbled over 
a cluster of rocks 
and plunged with 
him into the lake. 
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7. Dragging him 
through the water, 
the stag started to 
swim to the other 
side. Duncan was a 
poor swimmer, and 
he knew that if his 
hand slipped from 
the antler he held, 
he would be drown- 
ed. But the laird 
was launching a 
small boat. 


g. The laird insisted 
that Duncan should 
accompany him and 
his grand-daughter 
home, where the dar- 
ing Highlarf laddie 
was given dry cloth- 
ing and a warm 
meal. And when 
Duncan left he took 
with him a_hand- 
some reward for l:is 
bravery. 


8. He and his grand- 
daughter rowed to 
Duncan’s -rescue in 
breathless haste, and 
reached him just 
when, unable to 
cling to the stag any 
longer, he had re- 
leased his hold and 
was floundering in 
the water. Soon he 
was in the boat and 
being rowed ashore. 
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Joan looked up from the paper with shining eyes. 


“Isn't that splendid, mother ?”’ she cried. 


THE CHARM 


Telling How It Was Lost—and Found 


““"F’ve had such a lovely lot of presents, Mar- 
jorie,” cried Joan Gretton excitedly. 
“You must come and see them when we 

go home from school, There’s a fairy cycle from 

daddy and mother, a picture book from Auntie 

Floss, and a beautiful box of chocolates from 

Uncle Stan.” 

It was Joan’s birthday, and she had met 
Marjorie, her best friend, as she was going to 
school. 

“ Haven’t I been lucky?” she went on, as 
they walked side by side. 

Marjorie sighed ; then she looked at Joan and 
blushed. 

“J—I knew it was your birthday,” she 
stammered, “b-but I couldn’t buy you a 
present. You see, since dad has been ill, I’ve 
gone without my pocket money, and so——” 


Joan broke in hurriedly. 

“Oh, you silly, as if that matters! Why, 1 
never thought of a present from you, and any- 
way, I’ve got lots as it is.” 

Of course, she knew that the past few months 
had been hard for Marjorie. Marjorie’s mother 
was dead, and her father had been ill for 
months; and Marjorie had hard work some- 
times even to smile, 

Joan was sorry for her and, only that morning, 
she had begged her mother to allow Marjorie to 
come to tea, although the real birthday party— 
to which Marjorie would come, of course, was not 
to be until Saturday, when daddy could be there. 

“There, Marjorie!’’ she cried, as her friend 
still looked glum, ‘‘ Don’t bother any more about 
presents,” 

“ But,” began Marjorie, blushing again, “ I’ve 
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got one for you. It’s only a little one, and I 
didn’t have to buy it.” 

Diving into her handbag, she brought out a 
tiny box and handed it to Joan, who quickly 
lifted the lid and saw a pretty enamelled amulet 
resting upon a bed of cotton wool. 

“Why, it’s your lucky charm!” Joan ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt hasn’t brought me much luck—except 
bad luck,” said Marjorie ruefully. ‘I hope it 
will bring you something better. Will you have 
it for a birthday present from me?” 

“T’d love it,” cried Joan. ‘‘ But do you really 
mean it? I know you were so fond of the 
charm, because it ” Joan lowered her voice 
—it belonged to your 
mother, Marjorie.” 

“TIT know,” — said 
Marjorie, “ but—but 
I'd like you to have it. 
There’s nothing else 
T’ve got that you would 
like half as much.” 

Just then they heard 
the last school bell 
tinging its warning. 

“ We'll have to run, 
or we shall get late 
marks,” said Mar- 
jorie, taking to her 
heels. Come on!” 

Only waiting to place 
the lucky amulet safely 
in her pocket, Joan 
raced after her. There 
was scarcely time to 
slip into their lines 
before they marched 
into the hall for prayers, 
and the amulet stayed 
where it was, safe in 


Joan’s pocket, until 
dinner-time. 
And then it was 


forgotten, for Marjorie 
went in to look at 
Joan’s presents, and 
she had to taste a 


Hats for sale | 
Red or yellow ; pink or blue. 

‘* Qoooh | ”? the Princess cried with glee. 
** Your task is ‘ trying,’ sir, I see.”” 


Some old, some new. 


chocolate, take a peep at the picture book, 
and ride up and down the garden on the fairy 
cycle. 

Then there was more excitement at tea-time. 
Joan and Marjorie had a little party all to them- 
selves, and it was not until Joan, very tired but 
happy, was going up to bed that she thought 
about the lucky amulet. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried. “I forgot to show 
you Marjorie’s present. Do let me go back to 
the hall and get it out of my pocket.” 

Running back to the coat-peg, she felt through 
the pockets of her school coat, and as she reached 
the last pocket without finding the tiny box in 
which Marjorie had handed her the amulet, she 
uttered a cry of dismay. 

“T must have lost it,” she said aloud. “ How 
could I be so careless! And what ever will 
Marjorie think of me. 

“ Mother,” she said tearfully, as she snuggled 
down into bed, “I must find it—I must. Do 
you think if I went to the police station to- 
morrow they would help me?” 

“Perhaps they would,” said Mrs. Gretton, 
wishing to cheer Joan 
up. “But you may 
have lost it about the 
house, you know, and 
in that case we shall 
find it to-morrow. Or, 
if somebody else has 
found it, he may put 
an advertisement in 
the ‘Lost and Found’ 
column of the paper.” 

Next morning Joan’s 
first act on coming 
downstairs was to rush 
to the front door for the 
paper. Carrying it into 
the dining-room, she 
spread it upon the table 
and eagerly opened it 
at the advertisement 
page, running her finger 
down the columns, till 
she saw in bold print, 
“ Lost and Found.” 
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She glanced down it. 


tell me what it is like, you shall have it back. 


Lost. Lady's Purse—. She passed on to the Yes, that’s quite right,” he went on, as Joan 
next. Found. A Pekinese dog; then a fur; described the amulet to him. “ Here it is.” 


and somebody else had lost a pocket wallet. “Thank you, sir,” breathed Joan, taking a 


What a lot of strange things people did 
lose and find ! 

There was an odd glove, and a bob- 
tailed cat that answered to the name 
of Mouser, and a parcel, and—— 

Joan caught her breath as she looked 
at the last advertisement in the column. 

Then, snatching up the paper, Joan 
ran to the kitchen, where her mother 
was frying the bacon. 

“Oh, do listen!” she cried. “It’s 
here! This is what it says. ‘ Found. 
An amulet, enamelled blue and white. 
If owner will call at Astoria Hotel, she 
may have same. Convenient time, 12-2 
p-m.—Jennings.’ ” 

Joan looked up from the paper with 
shining eyes. 

“Tsn’t that splendid, mother?” she 
cried. “I shall go as soon as I come out 
of school.” 

How slowly the hours seemed to 
pass that morning! Even Joan’s 
favourite lessons seemed long and 
wearisome, and she hardly knew how 
she managed to wait until twelve 
o'clock. 

Then, only telling Marjorie that she 
had to go on an errand, she raced off to 
the big hotel. 

A minute later Joan found herself in 
the lift, by the side of a porter, being 
whirled up to the first floor. Another 
minute, and she was in a beautiful 
room, where an old gentleman sat at a 
table, writing. 

He looked up and smiled at Joan 
as she entered, looking very flushed. 
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1. Abra and Cadabra, they both went to the fair. 

They’d fruit to sell, but found no fortune waiting 
for them there. 

**Our baskets full,’? said Abra, ‘‘ we’ll take home 
I’m afraid, 

Unless we think of something smart to make us do 
a trade.’’ 
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And asked their magic carpet to show them what to 
do. 

The carpet gave a flutter, a wriggle, and a bound, 

And settled on a wooden peg they’d hammered in 
the ground. 


“You've come about the amulet, my dear?” peep inside the box. ‘I just hated to lose it.” 
he began. “I picked it up yesterday in Forsyth Mr. Jennings drew up a chair for her. 


Street——” 


“Now perhaps you won’t mind answering a 


“That’s on my way to school,” broke in few questions for me. You see, I was once very 


Joan. 


interested in an amulet just like that. First, 


“Well,” said Mr. Jennings, “if you will just your name?” 
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“Joan Gretton, sir.” 
A shadow of disappointment seemed to pass 


over the man’s face. 


Mr. Jennings hadl risen to his feet 
asked 


“Marjorie whom?" he in a queer 


voice: 
‘Gretton!’ he repeated. ‘Ah, well! How “ Marjorie Russell, sir."” 
“ Russell.” A smile lit up his face 
Y ooootook «T want you to take me to 


(0 


3. 
lay, 
Waiting for its merry master’s bidding to 
obey. 
So Abra and Cadabra as quick as anything, 
They -placed their fruit around in a very pretty 
ring. 


“Walk up! Walk up!’ cried Abra. 
the lucky spin. 


—ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR 


There, looking like an arrow, the magic carpet 


“Come, try 


your 
friend’s home. Wait, I will ring for my 
car.” 

Joan could not understand it at all, 
and even when they were speeding to 
Marjorie’s home, she could not guess 
why the man by her side should take 
such an interest in Marjorie. 

As soon as the car drew in to the 
pavement outside the Russells’ home, 
Mr. Jennings jumped out and lifted 
Joan after him. 

It was Marjorie who opened the 
door in response to his knock, and 

‘ the first thing Mr. Jennings did was to 
catch her by the shoulders and to look 
long and earnestly into her pretty face. 

“The same,” he said. ‘“ Now, 
Marjorie, I want to see your daddy. 
You can take me, and Joan, I know, 
will wait for us here.” 

It seemed hours to Joan before 
Marjorie came running downstairs with 
sucha smile on her face as Joan had not 
seen there for months. 

“What do you think, Joan?” she 
cried. “ That gentleman is my grand- 
father. Mother ran away to marry 
daddy, and so lost touch with her 
people. It was grand-dad who gave 
that charm to mother ages ago, and he 
recognised it again. Now all our troubles 


What the pointer stops at for twopence you can win.”’ 

Round and round the carpet flew, his pipe Cadabra 
played. 

Soon a big crowd gathered and they did a roaring trade. 


are over. Daddy is to have the best 
doctors and have lots of things to make 
him well, and. ” 


long have you had the charm, may I ask?” 

“ Only yesterday,” answered Joan. “ Marjorie 
gave it to me for a birthday present. Marjorie’s 
my friend, and she’s poor, because her daddy’s 


ill. So, because she couldn’t afford to buy a 
present, she gave me the lucky charm.” 


“ You said it wasn’t a lucky charm,” 
said Joan with shining eyes. 

Joan had an unexpected present next day. 
It was a beautiful dolls’ house, from Marjorie 
and her grandfather; and her mother thought 
that, as she couldn’t really keep two presents, it 
would be nice to send the lucky charm back. 

THE END. 
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A GOOD IDEA 

Salesman: ‘ Yes, we have the gramophone 
record you require in either a ten-inch or 
twelve-inch.” 

Father: “Well, perhaps I’d better take 
the ten-inch, as it’s for some friends of mine 
who live in a very small house, and have 
not very much room.” 


WHICH SPOT? 
“ Here, take this rifle!” 
cried the excited show- 
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man. “ The leopard has 
escaped! If you find 
him shoot him on the 
spot.” 

& “Which spot, sir?” 

@ gasped the new circus 

© hand. 

% THE REASON 

= “T wonder why Rover 


@  barkedallnight!” daddy 


@ said. . “ What is smaller than a gnat’s _ eesti! bales 
7) “P'r’haps the man in mouth ? surely don’t expect me to 
& the moon was making «tts tongue, of course.” believe that, do you?” 
© faces at him,” little “Why not? The cat 
& Tommy suggested, with a smile. had a coat the colour of black cherries, and 
e paws the colour of white roses. See?” 

@ CAUGHT! 

Ef * Have you heard the tale of the rabbit 2?” TOO BAD! 

@ “No.” Stout elderly passenger: ‘‘ Please, guard, 
3 “ Tt’s only a short one.” will you help me out of the train? ” 

Bd “ Have you heard the tale of the guinea- Guard: “ Certainly, ma’am.” 

& pig, Jim?” Passenger : “ You see, it’s this way, being 
& “T never heard of it.” rather stout I have to get out backwards, and - 


@ “ Neither have I; there isn’t one.” 
2 “ Have you heard the tale of the bun?” 
® “No.” 


“It’s a bit stale. Ha, ha!” 
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ONE UP 
Said the smart schoolboy to the famous 
sprinter: “I'll race you and beat you, if 
you'll let me choose the course, and give me a 
yard’s start.” 
“T’'d like to see you,” scoffed the sprinter. 
“Name the course, laddie.” 
“Up a ladder.” 


IMPOSSIBLE 
Ted: “I say, Ned, if I 
planted this pip would it 
grow into an orange tree?” 


DOPOD 


MUCH SMALLER 


Ned: “I expect it 
would.” 
Ted: “No, it wouldn’t, 


1? 


it’s a lemon pip, see ! 


ODD! 

“Look here, old man, 
I’ve just seen a cherry- 
coloured cat with rose- 
coloured paws.” 


the porters always think I’m getting in; so 
they push me back into the carriage, and 
say, ‘Hurry up, missis!’ I’ve passed four 
stations that way already.” 
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“PUCK ANNUAL” OFFICES, 
THE FLEETWAY HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, 


My Dear Boys and Girls, 


While I was busy getting the present volume ready I received ever 
so many letters asking me to include more picture stories, and this I 
have done, so I am fairly certain that I shall please in that direction. 
Also Angel and Her Merry Playmates and the young Performers of 
Jingle’s Jolly Circus figure prominently again in response to many 
requests. And now that all your wishes have been given careful 
consideration I feel sure that Puck Annual and Puck Weekly will 
continue to maintain the great popularity they have won as the ideal 
productions for boys and girls of all ages. 


On the next page once more I print the names of some of those from 
whom I have received letters during the past year. I would like to give 
the names of all who have written to me but space forbids. 


With every good wish, dear Boys and Girls, 
I remain, 


Your sincere Friend, 


iG, Cater» 
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J. Ager, Groombridge, Sussex ; T. Allen, 
Probus; D. Andrews, Leeds ; B. Austin, 
Exeter ; H. Baker, Merioneth ; W. Beattie, 
Birkenhead ; K. Beckett, Reading ; D. 
Blackmore, "West Bromwich ; B. Blake- 
more, Mountfields, Shrewsbury ; M. Blaver, 
Kingston; K. ee Ipswich ; D. Burr, 
Morden, Surrey ;_ T. . Carr, Herne Bay; K. 
Challen, Arundel, ‘Sussex ; M._ Chilton, 
Stockton-on-Tees ; B. Crawley, Farnham ; 
C. Cox, Bellingham ; ;'J. Crossley, St. Mawes, 

J. Culshaw, Southport; A. 
Horsham ; O. Dean, Burnham, 
Bucks; J. Dewar, Beauly, Inverness; R. 
Dixon, Newcastle; E. Eden, Exeter; R. 
Fletcher, East Barnet, Herts; B. Gaynor, 
Kelso, Roxburgh; R. Gentry, Chiswick ; 
B. Golka, Holborn, London; W. Graham, 
Forest Hill; A. Grieff, Islington; L. 
Hands, Margate; P. Harris, Sidmouth; R. 
Hawkins, Newport, Monmouth; W. Hay- 
cox, Hartlebury; D. Hough, Brighton ; 
M. Howard, Hampstead ; G. Howe, Slough; 
J. Hill, Brinkley, Cambs ; V. Hill, Angmer- 
ing; M. Jackman, Bradford; E. Jackson, 
Blackpool; S. Jew, Nuncargate, Notts; 


Cornwall ; 
Dalby, 


Some names of Readers who 
have sent letters to the Editor 


From England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales: 


M. Latham, Horsted Keynes, Sussex; M. 
Layton, Malvern Link, Worcs; C. Lugg, 
Cardiff; R. Luscombe, Plympton; A. 
McGonigal, Belfast ; D. Mackenzie, Bristol ; 
V. Marshall, Swansea; D. Matthews, 
Hounslow; G. Millington, Ealing; P. 
Montagu, Hyde Park, London; E. Morris, 
Croydon; K. O’Dowd, Hebburn-on-Tyne ; 
M. Oliver, Deal; S. Orpen, Manchester ; 
G. Oury, Esher, Surrey; C. Pinkus, Mile 
End, London; D. Powell, Bromley, Kent ; 
C. Ray, Chester; F. Richards, Piccadilly, 
London; J. Richards, Liverpool; K. 
Richards, Ryde, 1.0.W.; T. Romer, Man- 
chester; P. Rolph, Lakenheath, Suffolk ; 
J. Rowberry, Malvern; H. Sale, Bourne- 
mouth; R. Scarfe, Lincoln; E. Skipper, 
Leeds; R. Smith, Airdrie; D. Sorley, 
Camden Road, London; E. Storer, Sher- 
wood, Nottingham; E. Sugars, Terenure, 
Dublin; F. Tebenham, Ipswich; H. Tid- 
man, Stroud Green; D. Tribble, Leigh-on- 
Sea; P. Turnbull, Blackburn; A. Wake- 
ford, Linn, Hants; J. Waller, Torquay ; 
R. Wedlake, Eastbourne; J. Williams, 
Brecon, S. Wales; L. Wright, Watford. 


From the Colonies and other Places Abroad : 


M. Abbott, Melbourne ; H. Abramowitz, 
Marikana, T.V.L.; T. Arne, Lisbon; L. 
Barber, Colombo, Ceylon; V. Boles, Van- 
couver ; E. Burns, Hong Kong; W. Cohen, 
Cape Town; D. Cruze, Bruges; C. Cutts, 
Rome; R. Crawford, Durban; B. Demp- 
ster, Natal; H. Drew, Tanganyika; O. 
Durrant, Bombay; B. Gracie, Bolivia, 
South America; M. Hertz, Paris; M. 
Huber, Candia, Crete ; P. Louis, Bordeaux ; 
D. Luff, Jamaica; D. Martin, Semaphore, 
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S. Australia; J. Mond, Milan; B. Monroe, 
Darjeeling ; c Norton, Constantinople ; U. 
Norwood, Barcelona; W. Oskars, New 
York ; H. Ottaway, Johannesburg ; E. 
Rimmer, Athens; M. Rose, Rio de Janeiro ; 
Pi Smithson, Queensland, Australia ; J. 
Speck, Pretoria ; I, Standish, Cologne ; V. 
Strong, Ottawa; E. Trott, Johannesburg ; 
K. Tuck, Copenhagen ; R Walker, Mon. 
treal ; H. Wilkinson, Belgaum, India ; fos 
Woods, Cairo; C. Wriothesley, Malta. 
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Every week the twelve lars* pi Ses_ of PUCA« are ,icked with harmiess fun, 4 
‘healthy stories, puzzles, games. price cme 7+ 48, models, and yinteresiag 7 
i little articles. Each numbcr coutacss over © 2 ly 9.ctuces. PUK appeals 

to children of all ages, boob boys cd's ’s, und lec ers constartiv received 

by, the Edicor frow parent, duu-dians. ¢le;inen sencol tachors, and 
others testify that ic is ax ifcal pa xe for yc % renple q 
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